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INTRODU CTION.. 


I LOV E Montagne, 1'read him with pleaſure ; not that- 
I think always like him, but becauſe he gives me room 
to reflect, and to adopt a like or a contrary opinion to 
that * his 15 78 Madatiie de Sevigny faid, when 
read h is Eſſays, fb e imagined ſhe was 2 Gate with him 
in her garden, and that they' were converfirig together, 
5 think likewifg; and I find that Montague p 
re: quently to advarice propofitions i in order to brick on 
Aale diſpute which animates converſation, and ren- 
ers it mots lively, and intereſting : This is r 
method of engagi aging the attention of the reader, 1 
Wi! al ae; to follow it, in com poſiag a. bock as jrregu- 
I ar, as full. of I6of propoſitions, as problematical, and 
28 alt of aradoxes, as that of [ontagne:. I will. fr 
of every thing which falls under my pen, bt comes 100 
m ind ;1 ipfing from branch to branch, exhauſt no 
mo and eturn at different times to the ſame. * 
wil 5 book ſhould be read, as it Was compoſed, in 


moments of leiſure; that it ſhould be taken up and laid 
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6 ESSAY.S. 
down at every page, but that after being ſhut, each ar- 
ticle ſhould be reaſoned upon. I ſhall think myſelf 
happy, if, in the midſt of all this real or apparent diſor- 
der, there be found in me ſome of thoſe advantages 
which Montagne enjoyed. I do not envy him his great- 
eſt qualities, nor the ſtrokes of genius with which his 
bock is decorated, nor the energy of his ſtile; but I 
dare aſſert, that I am like bimfels, a zealous friend to 
truth, to humãnity and to juſtice ; that I am frank and 
honeſt in my words, writings and actions; that I judge 
impartially the age in which 1 live, my neighbour with 
mildneſs and indulgence, and myſelf with ſome caution ; 
for we ought not to be more ſevere with aurſelves, than 
with others. $a ks / LS SN. NIFHILELES 


ESSAY II. 
MOTT tf hb3 We 5 
ON MORALITY... 7, | 


ORALITY teaches us how we ought to live wich 
men ; what a number of diſcourſes, ſermons and books 
there are, Which inftruft us in the firſt principles of it! 
But there are few whi ch teach us how to live with our. 
ſelves, and for ourſelves alone: It is becauſe the maſter 
and the leſſons are in our own hearts, and depend upon 
our characters. There are people who have lived fixty 

"years Without ever haying 2774 themſelves, becauſe 
they have never been at the trouble of ſtudying their 
characters; for the moſt trifling 'reſearch. is ſu ficient to 
give us that knowledge to perfection, Let it not be 
imagined, that ſeH love hinders us'from Judging truly 
of our own character; on the contrary, it informs us of 
our defects, and eugages us to correct them, becauſe our 

appineſs is intereſted therein: It only hinders us 

rom confelling zhem before others, Let us be fineers, 


we I 
total 
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we may be deceived about our defects, but we cannot 
tetally conceal them. 


ee 


ESS AT III. 


' ON IMAGINATION. 


HE imagination is a quality of the foul, not only 
a brilliant but an happy one, for it is more frequently 
the cauſe of our happineſs, than of our miſery ; it pre- 
fents us with more pleaſures than vexations, with more 
hopes than fears, Men of dull and heavy diſpoſitions, 
who are not affected by any thing, vegetate and pafs 
their lives in a kind of tranquillity, but without pleaſ- 
ure or delight; like animals which ſee, feel and taſte 
nothing but that which is under their eyes, paws, or. 
teeth; but the imagination, which is proper to man, 
tranſpofts us beyond ourſelves, and makes us taſte fu- 
ture and the moſt diſtant pleaſures. Let us not be told, 
that it makes us alſo forefee evils, pains and accidents, 
which will perhaps never arrive: It is feldom that im- 
agination carries us to theſe panic fears, unleſs it be de- 
ranged by phyfical eauſes. The ſiek man ſees dark 
28 and has melancholy ideas; the man in health 
has no dreams but fuch as are agreeable, and as we are 
more frequently in a goed, than a bad ſtate of health, 
our natural ſtate is to deſtre, to hope and to enjoy, It 
is true, that the imagination, which gives us ſome a- 
greeable moments,*expoſes us, when once we are unde- 
ecived, to others which are painful. There is no per- 
fon'who does not wiſh to preferve his life, his health, 


and his property ; but the imagination repreſents to us 


our life, as a thing which ought to be very long ; our 
health eſtabliſhed and unchangeable ; and our fortune 
inexhauſtible: When the two latter of theſe illuſions. 
ecaſe before the former, we are much to be pitied. 
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ON COMPARISON, 


W E cannot AY, ell but by 8 ; and we 
cannot compare metaphyſical objectz, (that is, thoſe 
which fall not under the ſenſes) but by reflecting upon 
ourſelves, and by comparing the ſentiments of others 
with our own, From hence it comes to pals, thay 
firſt. ſentiment of an honeſt, man, inclines him to belie\ 
that men in general are honeft ; and that, of à vici 1 
man, to believe that ell the world is ill diſpaſed,* Noth- 
ing but experience, knowledge. of the world, of men, 
and of things, can, 4 1010 115 a 15 aft manner of RAN 
in this reſpeR-; and erent.conjunfures 
which we may To of CI con (aer ig 
os judgment therein. In general, the beſt. manye of 
Jud ging men, is according. ig their pet ; and 

ſt method of perſuading chem, is to let tbem x rave 
how much it is ig 7 815 to do that whic pro- 
poſed. It is not ſo 1 19 deceive them as may 1 im- 
agined; thoſe ho * to Hebes thereio.. ap giye 
them no time for reflection. f A bett 

1 haye read! Ry the works of of St, Evremand, 115 1 As 
w ich appeazed 17. equally- Ae le. and | 

wiſhed, 10 eriſtic Fragen * 

— Comedies; ; but but I h aye Never een bl, e to pl ace my 
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myſelf; nor to give them ot jd 19 my than my 


own: It was in vain that 1 g Uh of ghar 
Greek, Roman, . Turkiſh, 7 7 or that 1 

called them by names tak en f et N 8 

pon ed r 1 I 
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"ESSAY v. 


| ON THE PRACTICE OF MORALITY. - 


Fs 


Tas cine are perſuaded that there is but one 
{cience which merits vo be profoundly ſtudied, aud that 
it is neceſſary to Mdy it one's whole life; it is morali- 
ty: From this reſulfs, ſay our relations of them, that 
all the Chineſe ate ꝓhiloſophers. I maintain, that theſe 
relations are not authentic; it is neither true nor poſh. 
ble that they fhould be ſo; and I ſhould greatly pity a 
people, who paſſed their whole lives in the ſtudy of 
morality. The f&rſt year of their ſtudies, they would 
know every thing neceflary to. be known; and when 
men obſtinately purſue the ſtudy of a thing, which 
they poſſeſs in-the moſt ample manner, they terminate 
in perplexity. What we ought to do during our lives, 


is not to ſtudy morality, but to praftiſe it; it may be 


very well praftiſed without being under ſtood, when wa 
ſuffer ourſelves to be conducted by thoſe who know 
what it is; and much more ſo, when we are penetrated 
by its principles which are few in number, but univer- 
ſally acknowledged, for ſuch a length of time paſt, to 
be good, that there is nothing more ſolid, Afterwards, 
it is neceſſary to apply them on every occaſion ; and to 
oppoſe them to the fire of the paſſions, and to the tw- 
fling intereſts, which incline us to deviate from our du- 
ty, There are profeſhons in routine, of which it ma 
be ſaid, in parodying a verſe of Boileau ; The practiſe 1s 
eaſy, and the art ia difficult, It is quite the contrary in 
morality ;, the knowledge of its principles is ſimple 
and eaſy ; but the practice is a difficulty which we ex- 
perlence evary day. 0 * dy 
It is not the vivacity only of our paſſions, of our 
character, and our age, which cauſes obſtacles to the 
praftiſe of morality, but circumſtances alſo, difficult ta 
be foreſeen, However, at all events the wiſe man is pre» 
pared, It is particularly neceſſary when we are young, 


9. 
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to reflect upon what we read and ſee; to put ourſelves 


in the place of people whom we hear ſpeak, or what 
we know perſonally; and aſk ourſelves, what would we 


do were we in a like ſituation ? This is what is called | - 
ſtudying hiſtorical books, and the great book of the | 


world to advantage. I have for more than twenty 


years followed this method, and. I amiof opinion, that 1 


4 4 ” 
dc : 
191- . 
x 
@ „* bd 
. 


am the better for it. Without ambition, or any ar 
deſire of changing my preſent ſituation, I like, notw 
ſtanding, to build ceftles in the air: They amuſe me 
give me no utteaſineſs : They argq@agreeable' dreams 
which never make me ſtart out of lep, or give me the 
nightmare. My friend, the Abbe de Saint Pierre, 
dreams continually that he is reforming the ſtate; I 
have a little more right than he has to form ſucht dream. 
He writes and publiſhes what he dreams of; I am 
tempted to do ſo likewiſe ; but I anſwer for it, that my 
dreams ſhall not be brought to light during my exiſtence; 
firſt, becauſe 1 do not believe the world diſpoſed to make 
uſe of that which I think is forits advantage; ſecondly, 


becauſe the example of the Abbe de St. Pierre frightens 
me. With the beſt intentions, he has given'much advice 
which would well deſerve to be followed; but he Has 
attacked, m front, generally received ideas; he Has 
ropoſed impracticable means of arriving at happ 


o % * -v 


ings, and perſon ; and it was only by paſſing for a'fool' 
| an 2 Seat that he avoided ce ge of chole bse 
intereſt it was to maintain the abuſes WHich he was wil. 
ling to deſtroy. It cannot be denied, that he merited, in 
ſeveral reſpects, reproaches and even deriſion; but affur- 
edly it was poſſible to reap ſome advantage from his 
ideas upon leveral objects, and to tufu to a good ac 
count hig idle ſpeculations. A fe example for thoſe 
who would {ill wiſh. to publiſh projects of reform :. 
But ought this to frighten à good citizen * No fz 
leaſt, it will not hinder me from thinking, and even 
writing, were it but for myſelf, that which ſhalt ap. 
pear to me beſt to be dom. 
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HERE are chimeras which elevate the foul, and 
incline the mind jo fottify itfelf with great-and noble 
ideas; when a man believes himſelf deſtined to do 
great things, he is never guilty of a mean action; he 
conceives no low projects, or any of which he is aſham- 
ed, A young officer, who aſpires to the command of 
an army, ſtrives to improve himſelf in tactics; he ſtud- 
ies the great art of war, and if he does not become a 
general, he ſucceeds at leaſt ſo far as to command a 
troop or a detachment. A young magiſtrate, who 
thinks he has ſenſe and abilities enough to attain the 
height of his profeſſion, applies himſelf ſeriouſly to 
gain information, and ſtrives at the ſame time to render 
himſelf agreeable to protectors in power; if he arrives 
not entirely at the end he propoſes, he reaps at leaſt, a 
part of the fruit of his labour and hopes. The young 
clerk in a court of juſtice, who has ſeen a few celebrat- 
ed advocates make great fortunes; the ſtudent in an- 
atomy, who has ſeen the firſt ſurgeon to the King die 
and leave upwards of an hundred thouſand pounds z 
the apprentice, who has ſeen the ſhop of his maſter ſo 
well accuſtomed, that there was annually ſold therein, 
merchandiſe to the amount of forty thouſand pounds ; 
all theſe people are completely happy, if they have a 
hope, frequently chimerical of doing the ſame thing, 
The deſire of ſucceeding, the conviction even that we 
ſhall ſucceed, the enthuſiaſm of our profeſſion, or cal- 
ling, are powerful incentives, Rev» ſtimulate us to 
reat actions. We muſt not be diſheartened ; we muſt 
indulge hope, give an inceſſant applicatian, and not 
ceaſe to merit new recompenſes, till we have obtained 
all that we can defire. There are none but fools, who, 
after having made trifling efforts, and given ſome fee- 
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ble proofs of their abilities, wait quietly by their fire- 
lide for honour and the price of their ſervices, and 
complain of the injuries they have. ſuffered, Who- 
ever has not the courage to fuffer many, does not merit 
to be in the end recompenſed by a brilliant ſucceſs, 

If we have not the noble emulation of riſing above 
our equals, we muſt ;canfine;ourſelves, to peaceful and 
ſocial virtues, and uſe with diſcretion the fortune we 
have received from our fathers, if we be not willing to 
augment it; we ſhould make ourſelves: loved in dur 
families, eſteemed in the neighbourhood, and enjoy the 
pleaſures of a limited ſociety. W N 


. 
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WISE and juſt man looks upon every diſhoneſt 
means of enriching himſelf as impoſſible; and upon 
very project which he is unable to accompliſh, as 2 
real folly; but even in the laſt caſe he may careſs chi- 
eras, and amuſe himſelf with them, as we read a ro- 
ance, without hoping to become the hero of it; or 
elations of voyages, without having the leaſt inclina- 
ion to go to ſea, and leave our native country, It is 
_ n this manner that I put myſelf ſometimes in the 
pPpplwace of thoſe whoſe hiſtory 1 read; I figure to my 
* ind the ſituations they have been in, and aſk myſelf 
f I ſhould have got as happily out of them as they 
nid? Were I a king, 1 ſometimes ſay, ſhould ſuch a 
rince be my model? Were I a general of an army, 
ould I conduct myſelf like ſuch or ſuch a famous 
Parrior ? If I were a miniſter or a magiſtrate, ſhould 
adopt the principles which certain perſons in thoſe 
.-; Wituations of my acquaintance appear to have followed? 
s I love to write what 1 think, eſpecially when I 
preſume that I can do it with advantage, I have made 
n infinity of notes from what I have read; and from 
onverſations with people who were or are of great 
onſider:tion in the world, and with whom 1 have- 
peen intimately connected; I mean to make uſe of 
heſe notes in order to fill up this volume, 
I have frequently ſought, among my acquaintance, 
| Jome perſon who might'ſerve me for a model; but I 
Have not yet found one which is perfect, and to whom 
could wholly attach myſelf, The more particularly 
have known the people I would fain have imitated, 
'; + + We more I was convinced that they were in many 
Points far from that degree of perfection to which I 
as ſtudious to arrive, Finally, I perceived that I 
B 
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ought to imitate Praxiteles, who, wiſhing to make his 
Venus a real chef deuvre, did not confine himſelf to a 
ſingle beauty. Although there were charming girls in 
Athens, and that he had Phryne before. his eyes, he 
- Choſe in a number, that which each of them had in the 
greateſt reer and made of ſo many united attrac- 


tions, a ſtatue, which has been judged to be the fineſt 
piece of workmanſhip produced by the hands of man, 

Beſides, if even 1 found models capable of ſatisfying 
me, and if I were abſolutely in their fituation, I ſhould 
carefully avoid copying them ſervilely: A copyiſt is in 
a ſubaltern and abject ſtate, however excellent may be 
the original. A free and noble imitation is alone wor- 
thy of a man, who feels clevated, and believes that he 
has ſome genius, 


——_— —ů— 


ESSAY VIII. 
ON THE UTILITY OF PLUTARCH's LIVE S. 


Tar lives of Plutarch, if read attentively, are of 


all thoſe of ancient authors, the moſt capable of engag- 


ing young perſons to make reflections; and for which 
reaſon they ſeldom fail to do it; they would wiſh to F: 


be alternately Ariſtides, Lucullus, —_— Alcibiades, 
or Socrates; but independently that 
very rapidly, theſe perſonages lived in an age and a 


country ſo different from ours, that there are not many *' 
applications to be made of our manner of thinking and 


acting to theirs, The parallels even that Plutarch 


ſtrove to make of the Greeks and the Romans, are nei- *' 
ther very juſt nor uſeful; becauſe there was already | 
too great a difference between the manners of the two 
Neverthe- 
leſs, we of the eighteenth century may reap ſome bene- F&; 


nations, and the ſituations of their heroes, 


uch ideas pals | 


fit, by 
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h to itary life and public affairs ought to be: But his mother 


des, 


paſs } 


nd a 


any 
mo proper for a Stateſman, 


arch 
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ene- genſon being of opinion, that no good tranſlation of it had ever been 
siven, the tranſlator choſe in this caſe, rather to make M. d'Argeaſon 
bis original than Tacitus, 
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fit, by conſidering theſe people dead two thouſand years 
ago, at three thouſand five hundred leagues diſtance 
from us. | 

If I had a model in antiquity to follow, it ſhould be 
Julius Agricola, father in law of Tacitus. In ſuppo- 
fing that his ſon in law has not overcharged his por- 
trait, this great man has given the example of an in- 
dividual, who, after having ſerved his country with 


| honour, uprightneſs and difintereſtedneſs, in the higheſt 


degree poſlible, finding himfelf obliged to renounce the 
ſatisfaftion of being ufeful to the public, devoted him- 
ſelf to the exerciſe of ſocial virtues ; made his family 
and a ſociety of choſen friends happy, in the midſt of 
which he was ſolely concentred ; and ſighe d in ſecret, 
becauſe he was perſuaded, that to cry aloud againſt the 
evils which he could not remedy, was to increaſe them. 
My ſon, to whom l have communicated my manner of 
thinking with reſpe& to Agricola, is of a different 
opinion ; he has found in ancient hiſtory, other per- 
fonages more worthy of being taken for models, and I 
ex cuſe him on account of his youth and ſituation, He 
is juſt beginning his career, and mine is perhaps alrea- 
dy too far advanced ; before we think of going to bed, 


it is neceſſary at leaſt to have dined, 


I ſhall never forget ſome paſſages of Tacitus in the 
life of Agricola, his father in law: I will tranſcribe 
them in my own language, for I am of opinion, that 
they have not yet been tranflated in ſuch a manner as 
they deſerve, 

* © Apricola being young, was exceſſively fond of 
ſtudy ! perhaps more ſo than a man deſtined to a mil- 


regulated his foaring inclination by ſciences and letters, 
Afterwards, age and reflection moderated his ardor, and 
gave him that juſtneſs of taſte for philoſophy, which is 


The people, whom he was charged to govern, did 


not remark in his conduct either humour, arrogance, 


® The reader will be pleaſe] to conſider, that this paſſage from Taci- 
tus comes into Engliſh from the French of M. d' Argenſon, M. d' Ar- 
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what is exceedingly rare, his goodneſs loſt him none 
of the people's reſpect, nor his ſeverity their affection. 
Although he was obliged to encreaſe the contributions, 
in order to provide for the ſubſiſtence of his army, he 
made them ſupportable by an equitable diviſion, and 
ſuppreſſed vexations proſecutions, which bear heav- 
ier upon the people than even impoſitions. 

Being returned home, after having filled the moſt 
honourzble functions, he ſtrove by the moſt ſimple and 
modeſt exterior appearance, to make his great name 
and actions to be forgotten, He exerciſed himſelf in 
the prattice of private virtues, in the boſom of his 
family and among his friends; many people on ſeeing 
Agricola, ſought in him the great man, and few diſcov- 
ered him at fhrit ſight, 

The affairs of the Empire becoming worſe, the 
public voice called Agricola, to his country's aſſiſtance; 
theſe cries {truck inceſſantly the ears of the Emperor. 
Some perſons communicated them to him by way of 
advice; others repeated them through malignity, and 
with a view of irritating the prince againſt a man 
whom they had already unjuſtly ſlandered. It was 
thus that the virtues of Agricola concurred equally in 
loading him with konour, and precipitating his ruin. 

Agricola was ealy about the fate which hung over 


him; he did not brave the power of Domitian, and J 
read i 


feared as little the evil he was capable of doing him; 
he ſighed for the fate of his country only, and this he 
did in ſecret. 


paring ourſelves to e every accident to which we 
are expoſed under bad princes. 


If poſterity wiſh to know ſomething of the perſon; 
of Agricola, he was ng ay wane formed than of 
10gnomy inſpired confidence; 

his air was rather affable and polite than impoling ; it 
was ſufficient to look at him, to know that he was an 
honeſt man and people were not aſtoniſhed when they! 
His career Was 


a graceful figure; his phy 


diſcovered that he was a great man, 


not very long, if the ordinary courſe of life be conſid- 
ered; as he died at the age of fifty years; but on exam- 


Let us learn by his example, that there 
is a kind of particular heroiſm for thoſe who live un- 
der the empire of tyrants: It conſiſts in not precipitat- 
ing ourſelves fooliſhly into uſeleſs dangers, but in pre- 
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ing the uſe he made of his time, he lived to a great 
ge, Honourcd with the conſulate, and inveſted with 
he triumphal robe, he had no other honour to deſire ; 

ithout being very rich, he was ſufficiently ſo to ſup- 
bort his rank. He preſerved, till his death, his virtues, 
is reputation, the affections of his relations and friends, 
and the eſteem of the public: Finally it may be ſaid, 
hat he gained happily a good port at the eve of ſtorms 
ad tempeſts.“ 


ESSAY IX 


CHARACTER OF AGRICOLA AND POMPONIUS 
ATTICUS. . 


I: I was pleaſed with the life of Agricola, and wiſh- 
ed to take him for my model, my ſon was as much ſo 


over 
| and I with the life of Pompontus Atlicus, which I made him 
him; read in Cornelius Nepos, He came to tell me, that the 
is he conduct of this wile Roman was that which he would 
there imitate; my reply to him was as follows: Vou do not 
e un- yet, my ſon, perceive the difficulty there is in living as 
pitat- happily as Pompontus Atticus did, in ſuch critical cir- 
pre- cumſtances. You do not conceive the danger there is 
ch we in taking no part in civil wars. Can a man flatter 
himſelf with the idea of being equally eſteemed by 
erſon both parties, to have friends in one and the other, to 
an of render ſervice to all, and not to be ſuſpected by any ? 
nce; It is almoſt impoſſible, when a perſon poſſeſſes rank in 
g; it life, and pretends to ſome conſideration, to act ſuch a 
as an part. To meddle with nothing, is all that the ignorant 
they and obſcure can do, and in thanking heaven for their 
was inſignificance; but others are obliged to explain them- 
nſid. ſelves; I am firmly of opinion, that it is their duty to 
xam- make known their manner of thinkiag, when they 


have employmen:s which require they ſhould do it; 
| B 2 
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and when they can contribute to 1 the lawful 
party and reſiſt the unlawful one. 

that Atticus was blamed, that he was accuſed of indif- 
ference and apathy : Cornelius Nepos ſays ſomething of 
it; it was aſſerted, and perhaps with truth, that he 
made his court to the tyrants ; but that which ſaved 


Atticus, was the conſtant equality of his philoſophy ; | 
it did not change for a moment and not the leaſt word 
eſcaped him, either againſt Sylla, in favour of Brutus, | 
or againſt Marc Antony. He died at ſeventyſeven years 


of age, the friend of Auguſtus ; although he had calm- 
ly ſeen Cæſar prog in a full ſenate, he had no 
part in the conſpiracy, but on the other hand he took 
no means to revenge his death.“ 

Ah! my ſon, it is carrying indifference to a culpa- 
ble degree! Moreover, dare you flatter yourſelf with 
being like Atticus, ſo amiable as to be equally ſought 


after by both parties? Either it is neceſſary to be abſo- 


lutely innocent, qr to have ſuch fine qualities as are 
capable of making trifling errors to be forgotten. For 


my part, I avow that I do not believe I am capable of | 
conducting myſelf like Pomponius Atticus, —If 1 were 
unfortunate enough to live at a time when my country 
was divided into two parties, I think I could not do 
otherwiſe than declare myſelf in favour of the beſt; | 
eſpecially if I were powerful, rich and young enough |: 


to be of lervice to it.“ 


* Pomponius Atticus did what was till worſe : Cicero, his intimate 4 
friend, who wrote him ſv many fine letters, whoſe brother was his ſon © 


in law, was proſcribed and aflaſſinated by order of Antony. Fulvia, 
wife of this Triumvir, cauſtd the head of Cicero to be brought to her, 
tore out the tongue, which had pronounced the Philippics, and by a 
r-finement of barbarity, pierced it ſeveral times with her needle. Pom- 
p2nius Atticus was not only unconcerned at this, but ſometime 
afterwards, Fulvia being embarraſſed in her circumſtancee, having loſt 


her huſband, he protected her, did her eflential ſervices, and declared 
hinſk er ſtedfaſt friend. 


am perſuaded 
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COMPARISON OF LYCURGUS AND ST. FRANCIS 
D' ASSISE. a 


In reading the life of Lycurgus, in Plutarch, and the 
hiſtory of ek I could not but call to mind 
an odd compariſon, and without doubt ridiculous, which 
1 have ſomewhere read; it is a well drawn 
and very droll parallel, between LZycurgus and Saint 
Francis D' Afiſe, The principles of theſe two legiſlators 
are, it is ſaid, the ſame ; the Lacedemonians made vows 
like the capuchin friars ; namely, 1ſt, that of poverty, 
or at leaſt diſappropriation, ſince they held all their 
property in common, lands, proviſions, buildings and 
clothes; gold and ſilver were forbidden them; if 
there were any at Lacedemon, they belonged to the 
State,——2d, With reſpe& to the vow of obedience, 
it was no where better obſerved than in Sparta; the 
ſoldier was kept in the moſt exact diſcipline; the peo- 
ple had no part in the government ; it was compoſed of 
monarchy and ariſtocracy ; the kings repreſented the 
provincial and the guardain, + the ephori the definitor. 
3d. It is not ſo eaſy to prove, that the Lacedemonians 
made a vow of chaſtity; for it is well known they 
had uſages and cuſtoms quite contrary; but the 
principal object of the inſtitutors of orders, and by 
which they bound each member of a religous ſociety, 
and that of the Latin church, (which ſubjected in like 
manner all its prieſts,) was to take away the right of 
inheritauce, and to concentre, or rather extend, in gen- 
eral ſociety, the intereſt divided otherwiſe among fam- 
ilies. 

Such was the ſpirit of the laws of Lycurgus, as well as 
that of Saint Francis: Men forget, on entering into that 
order, their fathers and mothers ; they abjure the ties 
of conſanguinity ; they are not even attached to any par- 
ticular convent ; they are coſmopolites as far as the 
world of Saint Francis reaches. The ſpirit of the in- 


T Offc:rs or inſpeQors belonging to the order of Saint Francis. 
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ſtitutions of Lucurgus is loſt, like that of the rules of 
the Saint ; every thing becomes corrupted, and is in 
the end deſtroyed, and generally by the ſame cauſes, 

The Lacedemonians found their manner of living 
too auſtere ; they envied their neighbours the agreeable 
life they enjoyed, and thought that having conquered 
them, they ought like them, to enjoy their riches, In 
like manner, the monks having made themſelvs reſ- 
petted, admired and eſteemed, thought to take advan- 
tage of the conſideration they had in the world, in or- 
der to enrich, if not their perſons, at leaſt their monaſte- 
Ties, The mendicants even are become rich and pro- 
prietors. Philoſophy, ſciences and arts, which produce 
eaſe and convenience, corrupted Athens, and ruined 
Lacedemon; ſo the Cordeliers have been admitted into 
the Univerſity of Paris, and have there canvaſſed for 
the honours of doctorſhip; no means are left of recon- 
ciling theſe fine titles with the very auſtere life they 
ought to lead, and the extreme poverty of which they 
have made profeſſion. Different reforms have been in 
vain attempted to reduce the monks to their firſt inſti- 
tution, Finally, having quite loſt the virtues of their 
order, it is eaſy to foreſee, that in a little time there 
will be no more monks than Spartans, 


— _—__—— 
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PORTRAITS OF ARISTIDES AND. ALCIBIADES, 


J HAVE juſt read with the greateſt pleaſure, in Plu- 


tarch, the two lives and portraits of Ariſtides, and 
Alctoiades : Theſe two illuſtrious Athenians form a per- 
Fett contraſt ; but their characters are equally worth 
ſtudying, and it is even uſeful to compare them, and 
to make of their different kinds ef merit, zpplica:ion to 
the age in which we live, 
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The renown of arms was not that of Axiſtides —he 


{ ſerved in the army, at firlt as a private ſoldier, or ſub- 


altern officer: - He conducted himſelf bravely, as every 


good citizen charged, as far as in his power, with the 


deſence of his country, ought to do; but he was not 
ambitious of commanding, and ſerved his fellow eiti- 
zens better with his head than with his arms, Always 
modelt ; contented to ſhew his talents when he was 
charged with the execution of any particular duty, or 
conſulted upon any affair; he ceded the honor of rank 
to him who wiſhed to poſſeſs it; nevertheleſs, he could 
rot ſo far hide his merit as to prevent its being juſtly 
admired, Eſchylus having introduced into one of his 
tragedies the following Greek verſes—* He will not ap- 
pear juſt, but he will be ſo. The people turned towards 
Ariſtides, diſcovered in him this character, and imme- 
diately gave their applauſe. The public eſteem met 
him, if the expreſſion may be allowed, and accompanied 
him without his ever ſeeking for it. He had a violent 
enemy, and ſo much the more dangerous, as he was a 

rſon of no mean conſideration ; this was Themiſtocles, 
He made it a rule to contradict every thing which Ar- 


iſtides propoſed ; and Ariſtides took the reſolution of 


getting others to propoſe that which he thought ad- 
vantageous to the Republic. Notwithſtanding all his 
merit, we know that Ariſtides could not ſave himſelf 
from the rigour of the oftraciſm ; a ſevere law, introdu- 
ced into the Republic of Athens, with the view of main- 
taining equality, His great reputation of juſtice and 
underſtanding gave umbrage to his fellow citizens: 
He went into exile, praying that Athens might never 
de in a ſituation to regret his abſence. His prayers 
were not heard: Ariſtides was ſoon wanted and recalled, 
Themiſtocles, like a great politican, went to meet him, 
and promiſed him every kind of deference and proofs 
of attachment. Ariſt des, more ſincere in his profel- 
ſions, anſwered : © Command me in war—you are a 
general—I will obey you like a brave officer, When 
we ſhall be returned to Athens, let each of us take in 
the deliberations, that part which his ideas ſhall ſug- 
geſt,” In ſhort, the year following, Themiſtocles 
conceived a bold and brilliant project, which might 
lucceed; yet it was not quite conformable to the rules 
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of juſtice: The people conſulted Ariſtides upon it; ne 
told them freely what he thought; and the Athenians | 


rejected it. 


So true it is, that the people, when they 


have time to reflect, and are temperate, conduct them- 


ſelves in the moſt juſt and upright manner, The vir- 
tue and reaſon- of Ariſtides made an epocha; and when 
the morals of Greece were become totally corrupted, 
the time of Ariſtides was quoted, in order to refer to the 
age of upright men. During the reign of the Empe- 
rors at Rome, the age of Cato was likewiſe ſpoken of, 


1 
. 
. 


in referring to the time when this Cenſor defended the ö 


the laws and ancient cuſtoms of the Roman Republic; 


but Cato was uncouth and auſtere—Ariſtides gentle 


and humane.“ 
more brilliant qualities than Ariſtides, enjoyed dur- 


ing his life, and even a long time after his death, the 


greateſt reputation; this was Alcibiades, whoſe charac- 
ter, &c. 


des from Plutarch. 


It does not 2 that Ariſtides either ſtudied philoſophy, or that 
he aſſociated with philoſophers; the Academy and the Lyceum, were 
not eſtabliſhed at the time in which he lived ; philoſophy was natural 
to him, and not acquired: His juſtice was founded upon the virtue of 
his mind, and the uprightneſs of his heart. | 
Since the death of Ariſtides, there have, perhaps, been many men, 


who, born with as much virtue, rectitude of mind and heart as he was, 


have perverted theſe happy gifts, by ſtudying to reaſon too profoundly 


upon the nature and extent of their duties, and by comparing them 
with their intereſts, 
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CHARACTER OF ALCIBIADES, 


Arcikiabzs gave in his youth proofs of what he 
was one day to become: He was courageous, intrepid, 
Jambitious, haughty and predominant; but knowing, 
on great occaſions, how to temper his paſſions by poli- 
cy ;—witty, lively, full of grace and agreeableneſs, but 


having an appearance of being diſſipated and impru- 
dent: Of a charming figure, made to inſpire love, which 


in effect he did, appearing to return all the ſentiments 


he cauſed in others; but he was too much maſter of 
his paſſions to be governed by them, He made his 
unreſtrained ardour for pleaſure ſubſervient to his rep- 
utation, ambition and intereſts, Fond of wealth, al- 
though rich, and ſometimes thought extravagant, He 
cultivated the arts, and gleaned from the belles lettres, 


Juſt enough to make him amiable : He ſtudied philoſo- 


phy: Socrates, the wiſeſt of men, was his maſter, and 


ſo well pleaſed in giving him leſſons, that in another 


ſenſe, Alcibiades was the maſter of Socrates, He was 
married, and not very faithful to his wife (Hipparete;) 
ſhe imitated thoſe who had upon Alcibtades leſs legal 
rights, and pardoned his inconſtancy and errors on ac- 
count of his agreeable qualities, Every talent was na- 
tural to him, as the virtues were to Ariſtides; there- 
fore, he knew in caſe of need, how to counterfeit all 
that Ariſtides really practiſed. Particular circumſtan- 
ces were the cauſe of his going to Lacedemon; and 
in that city, the rival of his country, and whoſe man- 
ners formed a perfect contraſt with thoſe of the Athe- 


F n.ians, he appeared for ſome time to become a perfect 


s lion, 


Spartan; but he was only a fox clothed in the ſkin of 
He had metamorphoſed his exterior only; he 


3 ſeduced the wife of the good King Agis; and ſo far 
from the Spartans converting him, it was he who cor- 


rupted them, He went among the Perſians, and ap- 
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peared to be born to live in the court of a deſpotic | 
King. A pliant courtier, he cringed at the feet of him 
who was maſter: Daring and haugh ty towards the Sa- 
_ he proved to them that he had as much or more 

t than they had to favour, and to all the advan- 
tages which men acquire in a monarchy : After his re- 
turn to his own country, he dazzled his fellow citizens 7 
with his magnificence ; but he delighted them with the 
taſte he int ioduced into the feaſts which he gave them. 
The Athenians were capable of pardoning every thing 
in favour of the graces; nobody had this reſource * 
His end was tragical ; | 
but he proved to his lateſt moment that he was intrep- 
id: Beſieged in his houſe by the Perſians, covered 
With their arrows, he expired; and it was the beauti- 
ful Timandra who cloſed his eyes, and took care of his 


rig 


more at hand than Alcibiades. 


interment. 


After having read theſe portraits, and turning our, 
eyes towards the age and country in which we live, we 
cannot but diſcover that we have ſtill ſome ſimilar to 
The 16th century | 


Alcibiades, but none to Ariſtid es, 
produced a few of them, and they were acknowledged 


to be ſuch ; becauſe in time of diſorder and civil war, | 
men who have as much firmneſs as virtue, who have 


principles, and are obliged to defend them, ſhew them- 


ſelves without diſguiſe ; but when every thing ſeems | 


calm and peaceful, valour fleeps, and heroic virtue 


ſhines forth no longer. In countries where there are 
neither lions nor dragons, who knows if there be men 
that would be capable of taming them; but where no 
monſters are ſeen, inſets are in ſwarms; which it is 
more difficult to diſperſe, than to kill ferocious ani- 


mals, | 


Our age is capable of producing men like Alcibia- Y 
des. —Are there among us any pefett copies of this him 
brilliant model? If I be not deceived, I know one of 


them among my contemporaries: M ay my great grand þ 


children admire and love him as I do 
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ESSAY XIII. 


THE ELOQUENCE AND CHARACTER OF DE- 
MOSTHENES. 


{ible pleaſure, and his life with pain, I ſaw in him a 
man of the greateſt abilities, and the fineſt and moſt 
lively eloquence ; but I perceived that the qualities of 
his heart did not anſwer to thoſe of his underſtanding. 


overcharged his pleading with oratorical hgures, and 
had a bad delivery, For my part, I think his cauſe 
was not a good one: A young man, like Demoſthenes, 
ought to have found his judges diſpoſed to hearken to 
him, when he complained, that advantage had been 
taken of his weakneſs to deprive him of his property. 
It appears that, far from being diſheartened by this 
bad ſucceſs, Demoſthenes took infinite pains to become 
more able and ſeducing. Some time after, not having 
yet obtained a good delivery, he compoſed for others; 
and in a cauſe wherein the Areopagites where greatly 
embarraſſed, becauſe the pleading on both fides as 
of equal force, it was diſcovered, that Demoſthenes 
had drawn up both the one and the other: He was thus 
an advocate for and againſt, What opinion caa we have 
of the heart of ſuch an orator! At length he found 


propoled, who wanted neither wit nor eloquence, 
and whoſe opinions were more jult and of greater ad- 
vantage to the Athenians, Demoſthenes had talents 
fill greater than thoſe of Phocion ; he- got the better 


of him, and his ſucceſſes were the cauſe of the loſs of 


his country, Ovght he not to reproach himſelf with 


3 ſuch a triumph ? When Demoſthenes wanted argument 
and reaſon, it frequently happened, that he got rid of 
4 C 
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his embarraſſnent by pleaſantry. This kind of reſource 
would appear leſs extraordinary and difficult to the 
French to make uſe of, than to other nations, | 
His advice was to go to war, although the Athenians 
were not in a ſituation to do it; it was however re— 
folved upon. Obliged like others to join the army, he 
was the firſt who ſhrunk from his duty and ran away. 
He had harangued like a bad citizen, and he fought 3 
like a cowardly ſoldier, Nevertheleſs, the Athenians |} 
recalled him to the roſtrum, they wiſhed to hear again 
this divine orator, Frivolous people! who afmirel 
nothing but the choice of words and turn of phrales, 
without giving themſelves the leaſt trouble about the | 
object of the diſcourſe. It was, however, the welfare | 
of the republic which was in queſtion, Philip being dead, 
Demoſthenes maintained, that nothing was to be fear- 
ed from the young Alexander; that he was only | 
fooliſh boy, (according to the expreſſion of M. de Toureil.) 
The wits of Athens ſmiled, and gave their applauſe; 
It appeared by what followed, how far this judgment 
of Alexander was founded on truth. The King of Ma- 
cedon deſtroyed Thebes, and forgave Athens, on ac- 
count only of the arts—of letters and philoſophy ; but 
he required that the orators who had inſulted him 
ſhould be given up. Demoſthenes was the moſt cul- 
Pable; he was greatly afraid, and did what he could to | 
ſave himſelf the trouble of the journey: He invented, 
and declaimed wonderfully, on the fable of the ſhep- 
herds, whom the wolves prayed to, to give up their | 
dogs. Demoſthenes was by no means a man precious 
to his republic; yet he managed ſo as to prevail upon 
his countrymen to pay a conſiderable ſum, rather than 
abandon him to the reſentment of the King of Mace» | 
donia, Alexander took the money from the Athenians, ! 
left them their orator, and made a verv good bargain, 
The Conqueror having taken Sardis from the King 3 
of Perſia, found proofs hat Demoſthenes was penfione 1 Þ 
by the enemies of his country—in a word, a traitor, | 
He made this known to the Athenians, who only laugh- 
e at it: In fact, it did not hinder Demoſthenes from 
being the beſt ſpeaker in Greece; and the Athenians par- 
doned every thing in favour of wit and abilities. ; 
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He was one day to plead againſt a certain Harpalus, 
whom the Athenians wiſhed to baniſh from their city, 
and who fully deſerved it: The culprit gave an ele- 
gant gold cup to the orator, The next day, Demoſt- 
henes declared that he had a cold, and could not plead : 


„ he I believe it, ſaid Phocion, thou haſt got in thy throat 
way. 
ught 
11ans | 
gain 


the cup of Harpalus. This repartee was thought an ex- 
cellent one; but it was all that paſſed upon the ſubject. 

When we read Demoſthenes, we are fo delighted, 
that we do not think of weighing his reaſons; but, on 
reading hiſtory, their weakneſs is ſeen, in putting our- 
ſelves in the place of the Athenians, Phocion, on the con- 
trary, ſpoke rationally, and always to the purpoſe, Hy- 
per ides ſaid to PE ocion, When wilt thou then think of 
going to war? When thoſe in years, anſwered the ſage 
Atheniar, ſhall know how to command, and the young 
how to obey : When the rich ſhall be diſpoſed to con- 
tribute their property, and the poor their arms, When 
orators ſhall no longer diſplay their wit and talents at 
the expenſe of the republic! !”” Theſe are ſublime ſer - 


timents, and which preſent, at or ce, the evils 2nd their 


re medies. 

Demoſthenes, on the contrary, began his karangues, 
by ſaying, © Athenians, the Oracle of Delphi has de- 
clared, that there was one man in Athens, who was of 
a different opinion from all the others ; are you defir- 
ous to know this man ?—l am he.” This is certainly a 
fine rhetorical figure ; but afterwards, Demoſthenes 
was obliged to uſe great ſubtiltv, to pꝛove that he was 
right, in being of an opinion different from that of all 
his fellow citizens, - How could the Athenians have 
been ſo far impoſed upon, as to ſeize that which was 
falſe, and never that which was true ? It is certain, that 
Demoſthenes deceived them, 

I like Cicero much better; every thing in his plead- 
ing breathes ſentiment, equity and a juſtaeſs of mind : 
His logic is clear, and at the ſame time preſſing, It 
ſeems by his manner, as if one honeſt man was defend- 
ing another; and nothing proves to us that Cicero 
ſtrove to deceive the Romans, nor that he ſupported 
a bad cauſe, 


The Roman orator had great perſonal defects; ho 


i was weak in council and in government, and gava 


28 ESSAYS, 
way to times and circumſtances; but he was not ſtien— 
uous for the bad party, and if he had not the courage 
to ſave his country from falling, he did not lead it to 
the brink of the precipice, He was vain, and believ- 
ed that he had ſaved Rome, by diſcovering the con- 


nity,a nd ſeveral weakneſſes ought to be excuſed on 
its account, | 


ESSAY XIV, 


CHARACTERS OF THE TWO CATOS, COMPARED, 


J HAVE read the lives of the two Catos with an in- 
tention of judging to which of them the expreſſion, 
afterwards a proverb, He is as wife as Cato, was moſt 
applicable; and I think Cato of Utica ought to be 
preferred to his grandfather, In order to form a bet- 
ter judgment, let us compare their aCtions, conſidering 
at the ſame time their reſpective ſituations, The Cen- 


leſs neceſſuy to be fo; Conſequently, his auſterity 
might be ſuſpected of proceeding ſrom a particular 
turn of mind, He gained at firſt, ſom? reputation as 
an orator; but it was becauſe he was very violent in 
his pleadings againſt the adverſe parties, ſhewed an 
exceſhve zeal for virtue aud the laws, and criticiſed 
ſeverely, thoſe who acted contrary to either. He was 
named Queſtor, in the army of Scipio Africanus; and 
+ diſapproved of the moſt triſling recompenſe, which 
that General wiſhed to make to his ſoldiers. 
very juſtly obſerved, he thought himſelf more reſpon 
ſible for the ſucceſs of the great enterprizes with 


ſpiracy of Catiline ; but if he boaſted too much of a | 
trifling ſervice, he had nothing to reproach himſelf | 
with, Something ſhould be granted in favour of humane * 


for was more auſtere, and lived at a time when it was | 
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hich he was charged, than the economy of the pub- 
c treaſure. Cato fell into a paſſion, and abandoned 
oth the Queſtorſhip and the army. When he Was 
tor, he was a judge of the moſt perfect iategrity; 
ut his ſeverity was inſupportable. Arrived at the 
Jonours of the Cenſulſhip, he was ſent into Spain, 
here he ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded with enemies, 
hich he owed, perhaps to the Rubbornneſs of his 
Sharatter, Perceiving that it was neceſlary to relax 
rom his ſeverity, he took out from the pub lic treaſ- 
re two hundred talents, with which he corrupted 
art of the Spaniards, and oppoſing them to each other, 
onquerad them all ; razed the wills of their cities, 
nd received in Rome triumphal honours, After hav- 
ng been ten years Conſul, he folicited the Cenſorſhip, 
F- hich he obtained: And never was the place filled 
F ith ſo much intrepidity and rigour as by Cato, He 
Paid no reſpect to perſons, Senators, Knights, or men 
If Conlular dignity : He drove from the ſenate thoſe 
hom he found culpable, of whatever birth they were, 
e was exact, ſevere, incorruptible, inflexible and ref- 
lute: He made himſelf decades by thoſe who infring- 
d the laws; but he did not render the execution of 
em eaſy :—He took no pains to make them eſteemed, 
nd never thought of rewarding thoſe who conformed 
$o what they preſcribed, He declared war againſt 
uxuty, not by publiſhing any ſumptuery law, but by 
Faxing the citizens according to their expenſes; with— 
Put paying the leaſt attention to their real fortunes, 
At the end cf his Cenſorſhip a ſtatue was ere cted to 
im, and he received the firname of Cenſor, which he 
Pore the remaincer of his life; and preſerved the in- 
linatioa of cenſuiing and criticiſing his countrymen, 
le made it a duty, and perhaps a pleaſure, to accuſe 
hem in open ſenate: This was repaid him—he was ac- 
Fufed in his turn—and it happened, that he was more 
Zhan once condemned to pay a fine. He was already 
Idvan bed in age, when the Athenians came to Rome, 
Ind made it the faſhion to ſtudy the literature and 
hiloſophy of Greece. Cato diſapproved of this ſtudy 
he oppoſed its progreſs—and cried loudly, that it 
as a ſpecies of mental luxury, which would ruin the 
12 a He went into Africa, and lived at Carthage, 
by 2 


1 
14 
4 
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s 
: 
H 
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between the ſecond and third punic wars. 
that this old rival of Rome was full of flouriſhing] 
youth ; that the country was populous, rich and com- 
mercial: — Finally, that if Carthage was left too long 
in repoſe, it might again make Rome tremble, as it had 


done 1n the time of Hannibal. 


ing ever been ill, or had recourſe to medicine. 


Many things may be ſaid againſt this auſtere Cenſor 
of the vices and manners of his country: He took up 
for his model, Curius Dentatus, a Roman in the begin- 
ning of the republic; who was three times Conlul, re- 
ceived twice triumphal honours, but returned always 
aſter his vidtoies to the plough, and lived humbly in 
It was this Curius, who receiving from | 


his farms, 


certain ambaſſ:dors confiderable offers of gold and fil- 
ver, ſhewed them his kettle full of radiſhes and greens, 


ſaying, © Judge if a man who is contented with ſuch | 


a repaſt, has need of your riches.” 


Cato affected to lead as frugal a life; but Curius, by | 
Iivingin this manner, oaly imitated his countrymen and | 
contempora ries, Cincinnatus, Fabricius, Camillus, &c. |} 
inſtead of which, Cato made himſelf fingular, and wiſh- | 
We have ſome fragments of his | 
writings ; vanity, affectation of ſingularity, exceſhve | 
cconomy and even avarice, are manifeſted in them. | 
He wrote upon a country life, and ſaid, that nothing 
was ſo zgrecable as augmenting our patrimony, and be- 
coming rich; that flaves were the inſtruments of la- 
bour, of culture, of economy and commerce; that 
they ought to be made uſe of to improve our fortune, 
and not to be confidered but with this view, Plu- | 
iarch, h;wever indulgent he might be to thoſe whoſe | 


cd to be remarkable. 


life he wrote, could not refrain from blaming. this 


manner cf thinking, which he looked upon to be in- 


huemagand unjuſt, 


It is remarked that Cato, who condemned ſo many | 
: , 


vices during the courſe of his ſevere Cenforſhip, was 
ſavourable to thoſe with which he was himſelf infeQ- 
ed; ſuch as uſury, Which, it is aſſerted, he practiſed, 


He ſaw 


From that moment, he 
gave it in the ſenate as his opinion, that Carthage ſhould 3 


be deſtroyed ; and he was the cauſe of the third punic 
war, which wes terminated by the entire deſtruQion of | 
that city. Cato died at the age of ninety, without hav-| 
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ſaw Hin the moſt oppreſſwe manner. When he was re— 
hingWproached with it, he anſwered, that there was no law 
:om-Y which forbade it exprefsly : It might be ſo at that 
long Mtime, bat did it become Cato to attach himſelf ſtrictly to 
had the letter of the law, and not to diſtinguiſh that which 


„ he was juſt and fitting, from what was not ſo p Cato the 
ould BY Cenlor, was, therefore, ſelf intereſted, avaricigus, full 
unic of vanity, and perhaps, jealous ef the great and pow- 
n of WF erful perſonages whom he perlecuted openly, He 


was ſevere to equals, and inhuman to his inferiors : Fi- 
nally, his virtue was auſtere and cruel; which, as 
Montagne ſays, with reaſon, 2s a trite and fooliſh orna- 
ment for philoſopliy, What are called his Hiſlichs, are 
full of good ſenſe and reaſon; but they are certain— 
ly not by Cato the Cenſor : Let us fee if they do not 


'ays better become his grandſon. 

in | Cato of Utica lived in times leſs happy than thoſe of 
rom his grandfather ; and although the age in which he 
ſil- livedahad no particular deſect, he criticiſed it much 
ens, more by being virtuous, than by declaiming furiouſly 
uch againſt vices. — His wiſdom was neither cynical, 


jealous nor haughty, He ſought not riches, but made 


by uſe of thoſe he had, in being generous and liberal on 
nd proper occaſions ; equally incapable of a blind friend- 
Kc. i ſhip, and an inveterate hatred : He loved, above all 
iſn- things, juſtice and the Republic. He was, when very 
his young, under the tyranny of Sylla : And it is ſid of him, 
ive that he aſked, of every body he met, a ſword to plunge 


into the boſom of that oppreſſor of his country, Forty 
years afterwards he killed himſelf, rather than be obe- 


be- dient to Cæſar. He ſaw, eſpecially in a Republic, that 
la- dignities were not vain honours, but real charges; for 
hat the exerciſe of which, men were anſwerable to their 
ne, country, He was at fr{t Queſtor, as his grandfather 
lu- had been, and he condutted himſelf in that office hike 
ole an honeſt man, without being more difficult than was 
bis neceſſary, preferring the good application of public 
in- money to rigid economy. A virtue which never ceaſ- 

es for an inſtant, cannot fail of being known; for 
ny which reaſon, he enjoyed the reputation he menited ; 
/as but the Republic was not very anxious to employ him 
ct- a ſecond time; his way of thinking, far from being a- 


greeable to his fellow citizens, inſpired them with fear, 


ESSAY 9. 


He was himſelf little defirous of making a figure; but 
| ſeeing the people ready to elect for tribune an unwor- 
thy citizen, and fearing the evils which might be the 
conſequence, he preſented himſelf with confider ce, and 


32 


was created. In fact, he found himſelf in a ſituation 
to prevent, under the pretence of the conſpiracy of 
Catiline, the recal of Pompey and his army to Rome, 
who was at war with Mithridates, and who had not 
yet conquered that fierce enemy of the Romans, If 
this propoſition had ſucceeded, on one hand, the great 
object of the Aſiatic war would have been loſt, for 
want of giving it the lait ſuccours; and on the other, 
Rome would have been overcome by Pompey, inſtead 
of being diſturbed by Catiline, Cato deferred at leaſt 
the ruin of his country, in preventing, for the moment, 
the return of Pompey with all :his troops to Rome. 
He was near being aſſa ſſinated on this occaſion by thoſe 
of the oppcfite party, which included almoſt all the 
Roman citizens, few of them foreſeeing the conſequen- 
ces. The coolneſs and ſteady reſolution of Cato, at 
length opened their eyes, and they ſaved him from the 
hands of the other party. Pompey, informed of what 
had paſſed, returned to Rome, and found that Cato 
was a man whom it was ablolutely neceſſary to man- 
nage: He ſought his alliance, and aſked his niece in 
marriage for his fon ; Cato reſuſed him, I will not 
give, ſaid he, an hoſtage to Pompey, againſt his coun- 
try: When his party ſhall be the moſt juſt, it ſhall be 
mine. He kept his word, as long as Pompey Cæſar 
and Craſſus, were united, for the purpoſe of tyranni- 
ſing over Rome; he was the enemy of them all, Pom- 
pey frequently got him reproached for it ; he always re- 
plied, that in his actions he never conſulted either 
friendſhip or perſonal enmity, and that he had not, 
nor ever ſhould have, any thing in view but the wel- 
fare of the Republic. All parties perceiving, equally, 
that it was impoſſible to gain him over to them, they 
agreed to exclude him from the Conſulſhip; and this 
man, fitter than any other, to govern Rome, was never 
at the head of affairs. I do not know if this was a 
great evil to Rome; he would probably have retarded the 
ruin of the Republic but for a very little time. How- 
ever this may be, the name of the ſecond Cato, to the 
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e; but me of the Conſular Calendars, is not inſcribed 
cerein, 


e the Wat length, the time which Cato the Wiſe had fore- 
and n, came to paſs, The tyrants of Rome were reduc- 
. to two, Czlar and Pompey ; the latter was conquer- 
y of „and from that moment Cato took his part, or rath- 


„as he ſays himſelf, he followed not Pompey, but at- 
hed himſelf to the remains of the Republic, It was 


If dntrary to his advice that Pompey gave battle at 
great arſalia.— Cato could not wiſh for a combat which 
for as at all eyents to give a maſter to Rome. However, 
ner, e nes met, much againſt his will; Cæſar conquer- 
ſtead , and was from that moment the enemy of Cato. We 


leaſt now, the latter retired to Utica, and ſecing, this laft 
cnt, ace of Africa obliged. to ſubmit, he put himſelf to 
"MCs Kath, with a coolneſs and heroiſm which have made 
hoſe is act of ſuicide the model of thoſe paſt, preſent and 
the come. 
den, . What is principally to be conſidered in the death 
» at f Cato, is to know if he did well in quitting life. A 
the nriſtian cannot debate upon ſuch a point; but Pagan 
hat Wuthors have thought that Cato ought to have preſerv- 
-ato d himſelf for the Republic, For my part, putting 
an- Wyſclf in their place, I think naturally, that Cato of 
in Ptica took a good reſolution, The liberty of his coun- 
not y was the Ggbje& of all his deſires and aff:Qtions; 


m_ hich may, by ſome, be deemcd a foible, for every 
be erſon has one, Ile ſaw the liberty of Rome deſtroy- 
lar d; in living a longer time he would have ſeen that, 
Ni. hich he looked upgn as a public misfortune, aggra— 
ma- Watcd. Cxfar would have pardoned him but he would 
re. Wave been ander an obligation to Cæſar; and it is leſs 
cr Painful to a man of ſpirit to fiuiſh his exiſtence, than 
of, o kils the hand of the tyrant who permits him to live. 
l- WM 1t appears that Cato was a philoſopher of the ſect of 
y. he Stoics, whole principles have ſometimes been car- 
cy ied to a ridiculous degree, but well underſtood, they 
is Pre ſublime and excellent. Thoſe of the E picureans, 
er gell conceived, tend likewiſe to make men wiſe and 
_ appy. Cato the Stoic, feared neither death nor pain, 
he luch were the dogmas of the ſect; but he ſtill leſs 
2 ought for, than feared them: Therefore, he did noth- 


ne ng in his life which tended to give him uſeleſs pain, 
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chagrin, or contradiftion, When they happened to- 


him, he ſupported them courageouſly, He never med- 
dled with ſtate affairs, but when he thought himlelf 
called upon to do ſo: And as ſoon as he ſaw that he 
could no longer be of uſe to his country, and that he 
ſhould be deprived of the enjoyments of a private life, 
becauſe he had taken too great a part in public affairs, 
he put an end to his exiltence, If he was in ſome de- 
gree blameable in the effect, he was not ſo in the prin- 
ciple. The contrary happens in the greater number 
of ſuicides; Men kill themſelves for bad reaſons, in 
general, or they take a wrong- time to doit, This 1s a 
leſſon for the Engliſh, and of which they ſtand in great 
need: They ought to be put in mind, that there was 
formerly a law in the republic of Marſeilles, which 
permitted the citizens to drink the juice of hemlock but 
not till aſter they had given ſufficient reaſons to the 
magiſtrates, and received their approbation of them : 
By means of theſe precautions it may be eaſily imagin— 
ed, that nothing was lo rare in Maileiiles as a ſuicide, 
One laſt reflection, which the lives of the two Ca- 
tos offer to me is, that their philoſophicel manner of 
thinking had given them both an unpa:dorable indif- 
ference for their families. Odd circumſtances of this 
kind, which I will not repeat, are related of them: I 
will only obſerve, that theſe proceeded. from differ. 
ent motives, Cato the Cenſor, given up entirely to av- 
arice, vanity ard a ridiculous attack ment to the laws, 


conſi dered every thing in a civil order, and nothing in 


a natural or domeſtic one, His granclon was very dif- 
ferently affected; the welfare of the Republic abſorb- 
ed all his ideas: However it may be, theſe two great 
men were inexcuſable, in depriving themſelves of 
the two greateſt enjoyments of life, conjugal and pater- 
nal love, 

The miſtaken deſire of imitating the virtues of Cu— 
rius Dentatus, authoriſed the conduct of Cato the Cen- 
jor. The example of Cato of Utica, appeared, to his 
nephew Brutus, a ſufficient authority to aſſaſſinate 
Cæſar in full ſenate: He committed this crime, or 
rather this cruel and uſeleſs vengeance, with as vure in- 
tentions as thoſe of his uncle, He was, like him, the 
enemy of tyranny, without being that of the tyrant ; 
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The baſis of his action was juſtice, and a zeal to main- 
tain the eſtabliſned laws of his country: 
principle was badly regulated and applied. Tyrants 


But this 


ſhould be oppoſed in the beginning, and even puniſh- 
ed, if it be poſſible ; but there is but one method of treat- 
ing confirmed and inevitable tyranny, which is that of 
ſoothing it ſkilfully, 


ESE 


ESSAY XV. 


CHARACTER OF LUCULLUS, 


Tnosx who know Roman hiſtory but imperfectly, 
do not render ſufficient jaſtice to Lucullus. We have 
heard ſpeak of his magnificence and love of voluptu— 
oulnels ; but we forget the ſervices he did to his coun— 
try, before he gave himſelf up to the amu'enents, which 
{ſweetened and embelliſhed his retreat. He ſtudied to 
advantage the Belles Lettres during his youth, became 
afterwards a ſtateſman, a great general, and towards 
the decline of his life a philoſopher, Being a friend 
to Sylla, he paſſed over too lightly the cruelties of this 
dictator, but he was not his accomplice in them. He 
was executor to his will, and tutor to his ſon, in pref- 
erence to Pompey, —After having held all the public 
employments, capable of forming great men, as well at 
home as abroad, he became at laſt conſul, After his 
conſulſhip, the government of Cilicia becoming vacant, 
he had every right to demand it ; it was a delicate buſ- 
ineſs, and he would have had much difficulty in ſuc- 
ceeding, had he not made Cethegus, tribune of the peo- 
ple, his friend, To obtain which, he found it neceſ- 
lary to apply to Precia the courtelan ; he feigned him» 
ſelf in love with her, knowing that this mean ,em- 
ployed with addreſs, was the moſt ſure one of ſucceed- 
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ing with women, He obtained what he wanted from 
the lover of his miſtreſs, and little ſcrupulous about the 
means he made uſe of to arrive at his propoſed end, he 
turned all to advantage. 

He went into Aſia, and by his wiſe conduct paci- 
fed the treops which had rebelled and mutinied, led 
them on to battle againſt Mithcidates, and greatly em- 
barraſſed this formidable enemy of the Romans, At 
the ſame time he acquired the friendſhip of the inhab- 
itants of the conquered provinces ; ſtopped the depre- 
dations committed by the farmers of the revenue, who 
were for the moſt part Roman knights, and forced 
them to eaſe the people, or at leaſt to regulate with e- 
quity the receipt of taxes. This act of juſtice and 
moderation did him much honour. Having gloriouſ- 
ly executed his firſt commiſſion, he was ſome time after 
ſent again towards Aſia, and conducted himſelf with 
the ſame prudence and diſintereſtedneſs. He found 
that the true means of conquering Mithridates, was to 
cut off the proviſions from his army, which was im- 
menſe; this ſucceeded—he beſieged Amiſus, which 
contained the chief riches of the king. He conquered 
this capital, and the Roman troops found in it a con- 


ſiderable booty, It did not depend upon the general 


that the army was not as orderly in taking poſſeſſion 
cf theſe treaſures, as the profit ariſing from them was 
great, but he never could obtain this from his ſol— 
diers; They were zlready great:yrelaxed in their an— 
cient diſcipline: Nevertheleſs he thought of puſh- 
ing ſtill farther his conqueſts, Mithridates had retir- 
ed to the dominions of T'grances, king of Armenia, 
his ſor, in law; it was there that Lucullus ought to 
have followed him, 4 

Lucullus found means to diſperſe the immenſe ar- 
mies of ' Tigranes and his father in law, although his 
own was infinitely inferior, By thele means he gave 
the greateſt proof of his knowledge in the art of war, 
He was enterpriſing enough to form the ſiege of Ti- 
granocerta, capital of the kingdom of Armenia: Its 
2pproaches were defended by an army of near three 


hundred thouſand men: The Roman general diſperſ- | 
ed them, and locked upon victory as certain the mo- 
ment he had given a glance at their poſition, Ie have 
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them, ſaid he: It was on one of thoſe days which the 
Romans had marked in their calendar as unfortunate, 
becauſe it had formerly been memorable by defeats: 
I will put it among the fortunate days added he; and he 
did ſo accordingly. An hundred thouſand barbart- 
ans fell in the battle which followed, wherein it is 
ſaid, no more than five Romans were killed, and an hun- 
dred wounded, 

The conſequence of this victory was the taking of the 
capital, The conquerer marched to wards Artaxata, 
the ancient capital of Armenia: He would have tak- 
en it, for Mithridates and Tigranes flew before him, 
making but vain efforts to ſave it ; but the cold being 
ſevere, the Roman ſoldiers loaded with riches, declar- 
ed openly they would not expoſe themſevles to the rig- 
ours of a winter campaign, to gain a triumph leſs flat- 
tering to them than to their general, It was in vain 
that Lucullus ſet them the example of braving fatigue 
as well as danger, his ſoldiers did not follow him and 
he was forced to leave his army inactive, and to renounce 
the honour of terminating a war ſo happily begun. 
During this time, intrigues were carried on at Rome 
againſt him, and his ſucceſſor was named. When the 
ſeaſon became favourable, Pompey took the command 
of the Roman army, eaſily conquered Tigranes, and 
forced Mithridates to ſuicide. 

It was then that Lucullus ſtrove to. conſole himſelf, 
by leading the moſt eaſy and voluptuous life, for the 
mortifications he had met with in his political and mil- 
itary career, He felt that he had a right to repoſe, 
and that he could do nothing better than to make his 
retreat agreeable ; he had, moreover, experienced ſome 
domeſtic vexations, He had ſucceſſively married two 
wives, Whoſe conduct had given him much pain, and 
from whom he had been obliged to live 1 al- 
though the ſecond was the ſiſter of the auſtere Cato. 
He ſaw that in Rome both ſexes had violated the laws 
of virtue, honour and decency : It ſcems as if he had 
ſaid to himſelf,“ I will think of my perſonal — 
only, ſince I can no longer hope to acquire glory: I 
will renounce the ambition of gaining the eſteem of a 
people, who does not merit mine,” 
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If Lucullus, loaded with the ſpoils of Aſia, had ſtill 
been ambitious of acting a great part in Rome, he 
would have made himſelf a party there, and have great- 
ly embarraſſed Cæſar and Pompey ; he would at leaſt 
have entered the triumvirate like Craſſus, and have 
had more weight in it, becauſe he had more merit ;.but 
he preferred the enjoyment of his riches, He built 
himſelf magnificent and delightful habitations both in 
town and country ; was profuſe in the entertainments 
he gave to his friends, and to thoſe whom he thought 
worthy of heing admitted into his ſociety, He was 
noble and generous to others, but without ſuffering 
himſelf to be importuned; Ne aſſiſted them with his 
Purſe and credit, but did not ſtrive to make himſelf 

artiſans, and required no kind of acknowledgment. 

e ſaw with” indifference Rome agitated by different 
factions, took no part therein, and was not perſecut- 
ed by any of them. He had formed, as a man df taſte, 
collections of books, and ſtatues, and other curoſities 
— Cultivated letters and the ſciences : Finally, he deni- 
ed himſelf no kind of {caſual pleaſure, but declared that 
he was not a ſlave to his paſhons,——If Lucullus ap- 
peared to be an Egotiſt, and if he were actually fo, it 
was becauſe he had been a zealous citizen, a good offi- 
cer, ſufficiently ambitious, and even avaricious of glo- 
ry. He had learnt, that, in certain countries, and in 
certain circumſtances, when a man has paid to his 
country his contingency of zeal and ſervices, it is fully 
permitted, and.even wiſe, to think of nothing but him- 


ſelf, 
en 
ESSAY XVI. 


CEARACTERS OF THE TWO GRAC CHI. 


Taue life of the two Cracchi cannot be read with- 


cut concern, either in Plutarch, or in the hiſtory ct 
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„ he the conſpiracy of the Gracchi, by the Abbe de Saint 


reat- Real. Young men are naturally pleaſed with the mer- 
leaſt it of theſe two young republicans they admire their 
have audacity, and applaud their zeal for eſtabliſhing in their 
but country good order and equality, They ſoon. think 
built that if they were in their ſituations, they would act as 
h in they did, and that if the execution were dangerous, at 
ents leaſt the enterpriſe would be glorious. | 
aght In maturer age, men judge of the Graccht with more 
Was coolneſs and juſtice, and do not over rate their good 
ring qualities: For my part, I confeſs that I think 1 ſee 
his in their conduct more ambition, impetuoſity and raſh- 
elf neſs, than true patriotic zeal.— Grand children, by their 
ent, mother, of the great Scipio, they ſignaliſed themſelves 
rent at firſt in war. Tiberius, the elder of the two gained 
cut- obſidional crowns, and did wonders in a battle which 
ſte, the conſul, under whom he ſerved in quality of quel- 
ties tor, loſt by his imprudence. The young queſtor was 
eni- charged to make peace with the conquering enemy: 
hat He ſucceeded in this with much addreſs, eonfidering 
ap- the diſagreeable circumſtances in which the Roman ar- 
„ it my was; and if he did not ſave it, he ſecured his own 
ffi- reputation, ; | 
710- This beginning warmed the ambition of Tiberius ; 
in he wiſhed to fly to glory and riches, but found that 
his the pretorial functions would not afford him oppor- 
lly. tunities favourable enough ; he thought that he ſhould 
m- wait too long before he arrived at the conſulſhip and the 


command of armies; the office of tribune of the people, 
preſented to him new and eaſy means of ſignaliſing 
himſelf, by ſupporting the loweſt claſs of citizens againſt 
the rich and powerful: He therefore ſolicited 
and obtained the tribuneſhip without difficulty, per- 
ceiving the great advantages which were attached to 
it. The tribunes had equally the power, for the pub- 
lic intereſt, of oppoſing new laws, and ſoliciting the 
execution of old ones. He attempted to renew the 
Agrarian law. This, law commanded that no citizen 
ſhould poſſeſs more lands than he could cultivate him- 
ſelf, and that he ſhould be obliged 1 give the ſurplus 
| do thoſe of his fellow citizens, whoſe patrimony was 
th- leis confiderable than his own. It.was excellent in its 
of principles fora rifing Republic; but it became no long- 
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er of uſe when Rome had conquered ſo many k ing- 
doms, and had carried her victorious arms into the 
middle of Aſia, and eſpecially to the coaſts of Africa. 

Yet the people, who conſider leſs the difficulty of de- 
ſtroying certain abuſes, than the advantages which 
would arife from a reform of them, approved of the 
propoſition of Gracchus, who became immediately their 
idol. The rich and great repreſented to him in vain 
the embarraſſments he was going to throw them into; 
he rejected their repreſentations and followed his pur- 
poſe; and upon being aſked, if he meant to take from 
thoſe who appeared to be too rich, the lands they poſ- 
feſſed without making them an equivalent, he declared 
that they were to be paid for them out of the public 
treaſure, and this treaſure was founded upon their 
own wealth, Another tribune oppoſed the paſling of 
this law ; but Gracchus carried things with ſe high a 
hand, that he had much difficulty in ſaving his col- 
league from the hands of the multitude, who would 
have torn him to pieces. Gracchus was named Trium- 
vir with his father in law and brother, in order to o- 
blige all the rich citizens to give their lands to the poor 
ones. It may eaſily be conceived what diſorder the 
execution of this plan would have occaſioned, when, 
by good fortune, Attalus king of Pergamus died, and 
made the Roman people heirs to this kingdom and im- 
menſe treaſures. | 

Gracchus claimed immediately, in the name of the 
Roman people, this ſucceſſion ; he pretended that the 
money ought to be diſtributed among the new poſſeſſors 
of lands, to enable them to cultivate them; and that 
the kingdom of Pergamus ought to be governed in the 
name and for the advantage of the Romans, without 
the Senate's taking the leaſt part therein. This laſt 
propolition, put the Senators out of all patience: They 
ſaw it was ablolutely neceſſary to get rid of Gracchus, 
without which, he would deſtroy the ariſtocracy, and 
by the aid of the people and the democracy, ſoon be- 
come maſter of Rome. The deſtruction of Tiberius 
Gracchus, was therefore determined, and he was put to 
death in a very ſingular manner ; the Senate in a body 
was his executioner, The Senators ſet out from the 
. capitol, and croſſing the city, went to the aſſembly of 
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the people, followed by their clients armed, having 
themſelves cuiraſſes, and ſwords under their robes. 
The people were at that time giving their ſuffrages for 
the continuation of Gracchus in the office of tribune, 
or rather they were to give them; and although almoſt 
all the plebeians wiſhed it, the noiſe was ſo great, it 
was impoſſible to hear or take the voices regularly. 
The Senators appeared; the people much aſtoniſhed, 
opened a paſſage and let' them approach the tribunal 
where Gracchus was; he would fain have made his eſ- 
cape; but a man of the name of Saturetus gave the 
fignal by ſtriking the firſt blow, and the tribune was 
ſoon overwhelmed by numbers, As ſoon as this was 
over, the Senate arreſted an hundred of the principal 
friends of Tiberius, and declared a greater number, who 
had retired and hid themſelves, baniſned from Rome. 
The people' overcome by fear, dared not to gather up 
the remains of their broken idol. The brother and 
family of Gracchus could not obtain permiſſion to ren- 
der him ſepulchral honours, and his body was thrown 
into the Tiber. 

Caius Gracchus, the younger brother of Tiberius, was 
at this time, engaged in the war againſt the Numidians, 
in the ſuite of his uncle Scipio. Who would not have 
thought that the example of his elder brother would 
have ſerved him as a leſſon, and have prevented him 
from acting the odious and frequently uſeleſs part of 
reformer of the State: It happened the contrary, Af- 
ter the misfortune of his brother, he remained ſome 
time in ſecret, employed himſelf in adorning his mind, 
and learning eloquence, in which he ſucceeded ſo well, 
that on his return to Rome, and Tiberius being almoſt 
forgotten, he made a great figure at the bar; maintained 
with great ability ſome very intereſtirſg cauſes, which 
he gained with general applauſe, He was ſent que ſtor 
into Africa, where he rendered important ſervices to 
his General: For he not only managed the military 
cheſt with judgment and economy, but the Roman 
troops in that country, being in want of many convent- 
encies of life, which they could not procure of them- 
ſelves, he prevailed upon Micipſa, king of Numidia, 
whom he had made his friend, to procure them every 
hing they could deſire. He returned to Rome after 
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three years queſtorſhip ; and it was in vain that his en- 
emics ſtrove to cavil with him about his adminiſtration z 
the general wiſh of the troops ſupported him. He then 
conceived the dangerous ambition of becoming tribune, 
as his brother had been. At the name of Gracchus the 
people called to mind Tiberius, and in ſpite of all the 
oppoſition and intrigues of the Senate, Catus Gracchus 
was elected. 

He contented himſelf for ſome time with haranguing 
gracefully and with elegance; he delighted the Ro- 
mans, and alarmed the great, who were not deceived in 
thinking that he would ſoon make a ſtorm break over 
their heads, The Senate having decided two impor- 
tant cauſes contrary to his advice, he complained of it 
loudly, and formed a company of three hundred Ro- 
man knights, which company was called the Counter 
Senate; becauſe it took upon itſelf to criticiſe and re- 
form, under the authority of the people, the judgments 
given by the three hundred Senators; and to protect 
thoſe people, who appeared to be unjuſtly oppreſſed, 
This eſtabliſhment made the Senate tremble, and not 
without reaſon, as it gained Caius the greateſt popular- 


ity, which urged him to form ſeveral. other excellent | 
eſtabliſhments, ſuch as public granaries, bridges and 


ſtreets, till he became the idol of the people: The 
Senate conſidered the beſt way to check his deſigns, 
was to oppoſe to him another tribune, who appeared 
to be ſtill more zealous than himſelf; his name was 
Druſus: But Gracchus unmaſked him, and in order to 
ſurpaſs him entirely, brought forward the project of the 


- , op» WY 


Agrarian law, which had been ſo fatal to his brother, | 


Scipio, the ſecond Africanus, although couſin to Grac- 


chus, was at that time his moſt cruel adverſary: He en- 
joyed all the conſideration and eſteem which the ho- 


nour of putting a final period to the exiſtence of Car- 
thage, could give to a Roman citizen, Gracchus, with- 
out being alarmed at this great renown, made head a- 
gainſt him, with as much ability as audacity, aided by 


Fulvius Flaccus, whom the protection of Gracchus had 
raiſed to the conſulſhip. | 


Whilſt theſe things were paſſing, Scipio was found | 
dead in his bed; this ſudden death cauſed ſuſpicions to 


fall upon Gracchus and his friends, and perhaps the tri- | 
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bune did not take pains enough to deſtroy them; thinking 


that he had no more rivals ſo formidable as Scipio had 


been, his audacity encreaſed ; and the ſenate found that 
this ſecond tyrant, was not leſs dangerous than his broth- 
er, and that it was full as neceſſary to cut off the head of 
the ſecond hydra, as it had been that of the firſt, Ina 
great aſſembly of the Roman people, Caius Gracchus 
made a propoſition te deſtroy the elevated benches for 
the 3 perſonages and principal ſenators; the 
Senate ſet immediately a price upon his head, and the 

ople defended him no more than they had done Ti- 
—— Gracchus made propoſitions of peace; he was 
attended to for the ſole purpoſe of gaining time enough 


to judge how far he would be ſupported, As ſoon as 


it was known that he would be eatirely forſaken by his 
friends, he was purſued, and the laſt of the GEracchi, 
being without reſource, reſolved upon putting himſelf 
to death, The Roman people mourned the loſs of their 
hero, without ſtriving to avenge his fate, Two ſtatues 
were erected to the memory of the brothers; —even 
temples were conſecrated to them, and” the ſenate ſuf- 
fered, with a malicious ſmile, theſe vain honours to be 
paid to their memories, The people are frequently 
ungrateful to thoſe who endeavour toliberate them from 
ſlavery, as they generally ſuſpe& that their pretended _ 
deliverers act as much from motives of private intereſt, 
as for that of the public they are often right ; Even 
the Gracchi were not free from this ſuſpicion : How- 
ever, another of leſs conſequence, may be formed a- 
gainſt them, which is that of raſhneſs, imprudence and 
:nconſiderateneſs, It ſeems to me, that they abuſed 
their good ſenſe, zeal and abilities: Suppoſing even 
that they were ſincere, they were ſeverely puniſhed 
for it, Vet theſe examples have not prevented them 
from having about feventeen hundred years after their 
deaths, ſome imitators ; Such were in the fixteenth 
century, the Court Jean Louis de Fieſque, a Genoele, 
and in the ſeventeenth, Cardinal de Retz. 
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ESSAY XVII. 


CHARACTER OF COUNT DE FIESQUE, CARDINAL 
DE RETZ. 


EAN LOUIS DE FIESQUE, Count de Lavagne, 


of one of the moſt illuſtrious houſes of Genoa, was reſ- 
E on account of his birth, riches, the graces of 
is perſon, and the agreeableneſs of his wit; and being 
no more than twentytwo years of age, was imprudent 
enough to ſtrive to imitate the Gracchi, and finiſhed 
his career as unhappily as they had done, The hiſtory 
of the revolution which he attempted to bring on at 
| Genoa, and to which he fell a victim, was written in 
Italian, in 1629, by Auguſtin Maſcardi, in the madner 
of that of Catiline, by Salluſt.—Maſcardi introduced 
into his hiſtory, in imitation of Salluſt, harangues or 
diſcourſes, which were ſuppoſed to be delivered by 
the conſpirators, deliberating with their chief, upon. 
the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy they had formed. The 
Cardinal de Retz, whilſt he was yet very young, found 
this hiſtory in Italian ſo intereſting, that he tranſlated 
and embelliſhed it; and applied himſelf with an aſſi- 
duity, which proves he was highly pleaſed with the 
character of the hero, and that he would gladly have. 
taken him fora model : The Cardinal ſeems to acknow- 
ledge this, by ſome paſſages in his Memoirs, Yet 
what could he find to flatter himſelf with in this reſem- 
blance ? and to what end did he think to arrive, by 
retending to imitate the Count de Fieſque? This would 
89 difficult to diſcover, if it were not known that there 
is no reaſoning with the paſſions, and that brilliant ac- 
tions are, for the moſt part, rather the effect of a vio- 


lence of character, than the conſequence of any project 
formed with reflection. 
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The conſpiracy of Fi-/que was briefly as follows: 
Andre Doria after having been a long time attached to 
the ſervice of Francis the Firſt, became diſſatisſie d 
with this monarch, his miniſters and favourites; and 
abandoned the French party, as much perhaps to vex 
the Court which he had betrayed, as from a true pa- 
triotic zeal, He had reſtored to the City of Genoa its 
ancient liberty ; and eſtabliſhed there an ariſtocratical 
government, of which he was the real chief, 8 

Andre Doria, old and reſpectable by his victories, 
was not perſonally expoſed to the jealouſy of his fel- 
low citizens; but he had a nephew whom he looked 
upon as his adopted fon, called Jannetin Doria, who 
was young, lively and haughty: It was on him fell 
the "a of thoſe who thought that in a Republic 
there ought to be a kind of equality among all the 
ing Members of the ariſtocratic party. The Count de Fef- 

quzJheld out this principle when talking to his friends; 
he excited them to revolt ; though in public he ſhew- 


hed 

Fo ed the higheſt eſteem for Jannetin Doria, whole ſiſter 

at had lately been married to the brother in law of the 
in Count de Fieſque. 

ler At a moment when it was leaſt expected, Fieſ que con- 


ed Y voked an aſſembly of friends, at his own houſe, and 
diſcyvered to them a plan of revolt, in which there 


0 | 
by was more audacity than wiſdom, He had found means 
Ot to purchaſe four row boats, which were in the port of 
* Genoa, and which he had armed, as he pretended, for 
1 a cruiſe againſt the Mahometan pirates. He had gain- 
oe ed over {ome ſoldiers of the garriſon, and going out at 
i: midnight with the conſpirators, he attempted to ſur- 
10 prize the palace of the Republic; but he did not ſuc- 
© ceed: From whence wiſhing to gain the port, and to 
* go on board one of his row boats; he had no ſooner 
t MF fet his foot upon a plank than it turned under him: 


He fell into the mud, and the weight of his arms bear- 
„ ning him down he was ſuffocated, His partiſans knew 
j nothing of his death for ſome hours afterwards, and 
R the revolt continued the remainder of the night: The 
d gates of the city were ſhut, and Jannetin Doria was 
. maſſacred in attempting to defend them. 

. Old Doria was gone from Genoa, and the Senate 
was ready to capitulate with Fie/que, when it was per- 
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ceived that this.chief of the revolt did not exiſt, His 
name, Which during a whole night, and part of the 
following day, had ſerved as a word of rallying to the 
partiſans of liberty or of a new ſlavery, was proſcribed 
the day following, Old Andre Doria returned to put 
the laſt ſeal to the condemnation of his enemy, He 
made one of his relations, Jerome de Fieſque, ſuffer 
the greateſt torments, and banniſhed the others, to the 
fifth generation, from the States of the Republic. The 
chief branch came to eſtablifh itſelf in France, and to 
form there a confiderable houſe; The laſt of the Ti- 
efques died unmarried in 1708. There were in the 
thirteenth century two Popes of that family, and after- 
wards a great number of Cardinals. The younger 
branches returned to Genoa, where they exiſted not 
long ago. | 

Jean Francois Paul de Goudi, wrote, at ſeventeen years 
of age, the hiſtory of the Count de Fieſque but he did not 
fo ſoon find means to ſhew his talent, or rather his 
turn for intrigue ; for it was not before he was twenty 
eight years of age, that he was named Coadjutor of the 


Archbiſhopric of Paris, poſſeſſed by Jean Francois de | 
Goudi, his uncle Lewis XIV, aſcended the throne the 
ſame year, and the troubles of the Fronde did not be- | 
gin till five years afterwards, in 1648, The Coadju- | 


tor ſignaliſed himſelf till the year 1652, when he was 
arreſted and put into priſon; firſt at Vincennes, after- 
wards in the Citadel of Nantes, whence he made his 
eſcape in 1655, He wandered for ſometime in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, and having made his peace with 


the Court, in 1601, he reſigned the Archbiſhopric of | 


Paris, and kept nothing but the Abbey of Saint Denis; 
he lived afterwards in a very becoming manner, having 
recovered from thoſe errors into which the examples 
of the Graccbi, Catiline and the Count de Fiefque had 
thrown him. Yet he was pleaſed in his old age, with 
the remembrance of the ſtir he Rad made in his youth, 
Having a good memory, he related with ſatis faction 

the particulars of his tribulent and agitated life ; he 
has even written them, and his work is well kown un- 
der the name of Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz. I 
may ſay it is a family work, becauſe my near relations 
have preſerved thke- manuſcript, from which it was 
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\rinted in the year 1717, I dare moreover aſſure the 
eader, that if this manuſcript had been loſt, I ſhould 
ave found it in good preſervation in the converſation 
df my uncle, M. de Caumartin, biſhop of Blois; this 
relate, from whoſe converſation I learned the ſtile of 
he wits in the time of Louis XIV, had been brought 
p, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, in the lap of 
he Cardinal de Retz, who had permiſſion given him, a 


ſhort time before his death, to reſign in his favour the 


\bbey of Buzay, which the Cardinal himſelf had been 
My uncle 
kept it till his death, My maternal grandfather, (fa- 
her of the biſhop) was the intimate friend of the Car- 
dinal; my grandmother, who lived to a great age, had 
known him particularly; therfore I have on all ſides 
excellent traditions about this famous perfonage, and 
can take upon me to ſay, that he was really a turbu- 
lent man; a man of intrigue, without motive or object, 
making a noiſe for the ſake of doing ſo; and that he 
was very awkward in the choice of his means, al- 
though he had in other reſpects ſome excellent quali- 
ties, Such men are diſagreeable to meet with, and 
dangerous to follow, when they meddle with public 
alFairs ; but when they are quite retired from them, 
they are ſometimes delightful in converſation. | 

I mean to give ſome touches of the character of the 
Cardinal de Netz, and of his adventures, more from my 
own private knowledge and reflections, than from 
what 1s already publiſhed, 

The Cardinal de Retz, had for his preceptor M, 
Vincet who has ſince been beatified, and will, without 
doubt, ſoon be cannoniſed, under the name of Saint 
Vincent of Paul, —1f it weie true, that thoſe who are 
charged with the education of young people, have an 
influence upon their character and conduct in the 
world, the Cardinal de Retz ought to have been the 
moſt mild, charitable and pious of all prelates ; but, 
either he did not profit by the leſſons of his bleſſed 
preceptor, or did not hcarken to him. His father and 
mother, on the contrary, loved M. Vincent to ador- 
ation ; and it is perhaps for this reaſon that their ſon 
thought little about him. It happens but too fre- 
quently, that children take a pride in acting contrary 
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to what they have ſeen practiſed by their fathers and 
mothers. | | 

Madam de Goudi had a part in all the charitable eſ- 
tabliſhments which muſt immortalize M. Vincent; 
The Foundling Hoſpital, the Grey Siſters, and the 
Miſſionaries of Saint Lazarus. How happy would ſhe by 9 
have been to have become the mother of a 3 firſt 
and an edefying prelate ; but her ſon did not afford her ble. 
this ſatisfaRion; although he was promoted to the firſt tend 


dignities of the church. 3 
Her huſband, father of the Cardinal de Retz, after hav- Hou 
ing been General of the Gallies, became a widower, en- by b 
tered the congregation of Oratorians, and was admit- Re 
ted a father of that order. He was buried in the church and 
of the ſeminary Saint Magloire, in 1662. Y ed , 
The ſon ought to have begun where the father end- Ab 
ed; but he took quite another route :—Although he en 
was, at thirteen years of age, a Canon of Notre Dame, hats 
and incumbent of two abbeys, he ſhewed, on leaving bor 
college, inclinations quite oppoſite to thoſe which the __ 
xrofeſlion he was deſtined to required; and it may be ' 
Rid, that he did every thing in his power to loſe the Th 
Archbiſhopric of Paris, which was to him almoſt a a ſel 
ſure heritage, having been held by his grand and two f ©? 
proximate uncles. Before he arrived at the age of 1 *5' 
ſeventeen years he had fought three duels, and been TM 
concerned in two affairs of gallantary which had made on 
{ome noiſe, Nevertheleſs his family was determined O. 
to make him the coadjutor of kis uncle, and he was "_ 
obliged, notwithſtanding his conduct and inclinations, he 
to remain in the church, and make, whether he would 15 
or not, a great fortune therein. th 
The young Abbe de Retz intrigued at Court—and a- he 
gainſt whom? Againſt the Cardinal de Richelicu :— 1 
And for why ? This is what he would have had much h 
difficulty in explaining, for it could be no ſort of uſe 55 
to him. It was at this time that he tranſlated the hiſ- ſi 
tory of the conſpiracy of Fi ue he ſhewed his work h 
to the Abbe de Bciſrobert, and accompanied it un- t 
doubtedly with ſome reflections, which gave this great | 
wit, devoted to the Cardinal de Richelieu, to under- c 


ſtand, that the Abe de Retz was well enough diſpoſed 
to become fattious and a conſpirator. Boiſrobert told 
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this to the firſt Miniſter, who ſaid publicly, that he 
ſaw plain enough the little Abbe would ſome day be- 
come a dangerous being, This alarmed M, de Gou- 
di, his father; but the ſon was on the contraty de- 
lighted with it: He found himſelf highly flattered, 
by being treated at his age, as a man dangerous to the 
firſt Miniſter, who made France and all Europe trem- 
ble. To ſupport this fine character, which he pre- 
tended already to act, he diſputed the firſt place of Li- 
centiate in the Sorbonne, with the Abbe de la Mothe 
Houdancourt, (related to the Cardinal and protected 
by him) and obtained it. Richelieu, Proviſeur and 
Reſtaurateur of the Sobornne, was equally aſtoniſhed 
and amazed; he threatened the doctors who had vot- 
ed againſt his relation; they all went trembling to the 
Abbe d: Retz to inform him of it, who anſwered them 
generouſly, though haughtily, that rather than be the 
cauſe of diſputes between the gentlemen of the Sor- 
bonne and their protector, he would reſign the place, 
and be contented with having merited it, 

So haughty a conduct alarmed the family of Goudi. 
The Abbe-was ſent into Italy: He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at Venice by his gallantries, at Rome by his un- 
couth behaviour, and ſoon returned to Paris, to ſupport 
again the dangerous and uſeleſs part of enemy and ri- 
val of the Cardinal de Richelieu. Sometimes he at- 
tached himſelf to women who were diſpleaſing to the 
Cardinal, at other times, he paid his addreſſes to his 
miſtreſſes, and even took them from him : At length 
he entered into conſpiracy, which had nothing leſs in 
view than the aſſaſſination of Richelieu. It appears 
that this project did not at all frighten the young Abbe, 
he thought himſelf a little Fre/que: He was about the 
ſame age, twenty two years old, which was the age of 
his model when he was killed ; but fortunately the 
conſpiracies of the French Abbe did not break out ſo 
ſuddenly as thoſe of the Genoeſe Count; he had the 
happineſs of ſeeing all his projetts miſcarry one after 
the other, without any accident or danger to his per- 
ſon. After this, he was given to underſtand, that he 
could do nothing more unprefitable then to unite him- 
ſelf to turbulent men, with whom he could gain noth« 
ing, but might, on the contrary, ruin his fortune, He 
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found that it was neceſſary to change his manner of 
proceeding ; he aſſociated with devotees, without be- 
coming one himſelf ; and with ecclefiaſtics who were 
reputed holy, before he led an exemplary life: He 
undertook to bring about extraordinary converſions, be- 
fore he was himſelf converted ; and he found the moſt 
eſteemed clergy, and thoſe who held the firſt rank in 
the church, very favourably diſpoſed to receive him 
as a prodigal ſon, without waiting till he returned from 
his errors. 

The good M. Vincent himſelf took pleaſure in be- 
lieving, that the inſtruftions which he had formerly 
given him, were not ſeeds ſown on bad ground; the 
devotees thought it an honour to reckon him of their 
number, and without 2 him to ſevere proofs, they 
took him to the coadjutory of the Archbiſhopric of 
Paris. It was neceſſary to begin by reconciling Him to 
the cardinal; this was brought about: It was men- 
tioned in his favour, and as an act of converſation on 
his part, that he did not enter into the conſpiracy of 
Cinq Mars. Nothing more was neceſſary to prove 
that he had renounced all intrigue ; but it appeared by 
what followed that he was not yet cured of it. 

Every diſpoſition was made to procure him the Co- 
adjutorſhip of Paris, when the Cardinal de Richelieu 
died. Lewis XIII, died ſoon after: Had he lived, 
he would probably have finiſhed the affair, This hon- 
our was reſerved for the Queen, Anne of Auſtria, 
who began her regency by giving her confidence to 
people of the greateſt incapacity: They made her 
commit another fault, by prevailing upon her to inſure 
the Archbiſhopric of Paris to a perſon as turbulent and 
dangerous as the future Cardinal de Retz. 

Mazarine, who ſoon found means to diſplace theſe 
firſt favourites of the Regent, would not perhaps have 
been guilty of this fault ; but after all the Cardinal de 
Retz made him more afraid than he did him harm: 
The policy of theſe two perſonages was of a very dif- 
ferent nature; they had, perhaps, both of them bad 
hearts: They were neither of them reſpectable on ac- 
count of their virtue and honour; but Mazarine had 
his views and purſued them, his head never failed him ; 
if he was not very brave, he was neither raſh nor in- 
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conſiderate: If he was not a great man, he was an 
able and dexterous one, The Cardinal de Retz was 
neither; for a man is not great, when he has not great 
views; and what uſe are talents and addreſs, when a 
man has no determined object to purſue, 

The Abbe de Retz, being Coadjutor of Paris, retired 
to Saint Lazarus, near his old maſter, M. Vincent. It 
may be conceived that the good old man gave him the 
beſt advice he was capable of: He feigned to pro- 
fit by it, but this was on his part mere policy, He ac- 
knowledges in his Memoirs, that he employed the 
hours deſtined to meditation, in reflection, not upon the 
manner of living like a good Biſhop, but upon that of 
taking advantage of his character and place, and of do- 
ing evil methodically, 1 have known many turbulent 
men like him, who, when they had time on their hands, 
formed plans of condutt deteſtable in their object, bur 
excellently combined, and very likely to ſucceed, if 
they had been followed. The Coadjutor appeared for 
ſome time to act agreeable to his plan: He preached 
in Paris, and put into bis ſermons, (as my uncle aſſures 
me) both ents and erudition, according to the taſte of 
| the age, and even an appearance of piety, which he 


Do- learned without doubt from the good M. Vincent. 
ieu The people of Paris were delighted to ſee their Arch- 
ed, I biſhop in the pulpit: He affected to perform other 
n- religious duties, in diſcharging the epiſcopal functions 
i | of his uncle in his abſence, 
to | Having thus prepared the way, the coadjutor waited 
er only for an opportunity to break out, and to reap ſome 
re advantage from the prudence he had obſerved in his 
nd conduct, and which he was incapable of continuing 
for a long time; but great opportunities did not offer 
ſe Þ| for the ſpace of four or five years: And in the mean 
1 time he had ſome diſputes about his rank, in quality of 
de Dioceſan of Paris: He maintained them with audac- 
12 | ity, and proved to the Cardinal Mazarine that he was 
6. not a contemptible enemy, On the other hand, it would 
d | have coſt too much to have gained him over, for it ap- 
I peared that his pretenſions were nothing leſs than to 
d fill the place of the Cardinal. 


In the mean time, the great indiſcretions committed 
by the Queen, enflamed the minds of the Parifians : 
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It was then that the Coadjutor played his great game: 
He gained the people ſecretly, by charities to the poor, 
without explaining what he wanted with them, Some- 
times, he went to the Queen, to inform her Majeſty of 
the bad diſpoſition of the people; at other times he 
told the Parliament of thoſe of the Queen and her 
Miniſter. The Coadjutor manœuvred in this manner | 
till the famous day of the barricades, when he ſhook off 
all diſguiſe. There is nothing more curious than the 
details contained in his Memoirs, upon the commence— 
ment of the war of Paris, and its conſequences, 
The weaknefs of the Queen and of thoſe who were a— 
bout her; the artful, but illiberal marner of treating 
the Cardinal; the ridicule and folly of ſeveral Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the inconſiderate turbulence 
of the people of Paris, are therein deſcribed in the 
molt lively and true colours, 

The Coadjutor uſed but little diſſimulation, in the 
miſchievous and fooliſh part he acted in that affair, 
which continued during the years 1648 and 1649. Aﬀ- 
ter a trifling interruption, it began again in 1650, and 
laſted till the year 2651; and he there appeared in 
it more turbulent, raſh and inconſiderate, than ever, 
Ihe Geſcription of the ſtrange icene which paſſed in 
the great hall of the palace, where he was to ailaſlinate 
the prince, or be aſſaſhnated by him, would appear to 
us apocryphal, if it had not been public, and tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity by people of all ranks, who were wit- 
neſſes of what paſſed ; tut it will always appear incon- 
ceivable that the principal actor ſhould relate it with a 
franknels and nazvete, of which we have no example. 

The Coadjutor obtained, in 1682, the Hat, which 
conſtituted the whole glory of his life; but he would 
have obtained it much ſooner if his conduct had been 
different from what it was, He 1s not the only man 
in the world who has taken every imaginable pains to 
* deſtroy a fortune which appeared certain, and to ren- 
der problematical the beſt founded hopes, If he did 
not loſe the Hat, which could not well eſcape him, 
every ſtep he took from the moment he. had it, tended 
to make him loſe the eſteem and conſideration of the 
public ; and to deprive him of that repoſe which he 
did not enjoy again till ten years afterwards, in the 
molt ſilent retreat, and profound inaction. 
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I obſerved at the beginning of this article, that 
Meſſieurs Caumartins, my relations, had had ſome part 
in the publication of the Memoirs of the Cardinal de 
Retz; it conſiſted in their entruſting to ſome indiſcreet 
perſons, a copy of theſe Memoirs, which had been 
found in the Convent of Commercy, in Lorraine, 
where the Cardinal had paſſed ſome years, and of which 
he was Seigneur; not that it depended upon any of 
his benefices, but becauſe it was a part of the inheri- 
tance of his mother, Marguerite de Silly de la Roche- 
pot.— The good women who where in poſſeſſion of 
theſe Memoirs, did not know either the merits or de- 
merits of them; I believe they were even ignorant of 
the lady to whom they were addreſſed : I know no 
more of her than they did ; but-it is certain that it was 
in the beginning of the regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
in 1717,. that the firſt furtive edition of theſe Me- 
moirs appeared, The Regent aſked my father, who was 
Rill Lieutenant of the Police, what effect he thought 
the book might produce: None that ought to 
make your Grace uneaſy,” anſwered M. d*Argenſon ; 
* the manner in which the Cardinal de Retz ſpeaks of 
himſelf—the frank ' diſcovery of his charater—avowe- 
al of his faults, and the information he gives of the 
ill ſucceſs of which his imprudence was the cauſe, will 
encourage no one to imitate him: On the contra- 
ry, his misfortunes are a leſſon to the raſh and turbu- 
lent, It cannot be conceived why this man has left 
his confeſſion in writing ? If it has been printed with 
the hope of procuring him the abſolution of the pub- 
lic, this will certainly be refuſed him.“ My father 
might be right in his judgment, of the effect which 
theſe Memoris ought to have produced, yet they 
had quite a contrary one, 

The appearance of fincerity which runs through this 
work, ſeduced and delighted men's minds. Although 
the ſtile be neither pure nor brilliant, it was read with 
pleaſure and avidity ; and what is ſtill more, there 
were people Who were ſo enraptured with the character 
of the Cardinal de Retz, that they thought ſeriouſly of 
imitating him; and as the Cardinal had not been diſ- 
guſted with the characters of the Gracchi, of Cataline, 
and the Count - Fieſque, nor with the unhappy fate 
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which befell them; ſo his diſgraces did not diſcourzge 


thole who were inclined to take him for a model, al- 
though they had not perhaps his ſpirit of intrigue. 
Government perceived this in the year 1718, and the 


Regent ſpoke of it again tomy father, who was become | 


Keeper of the Seals; a new remedy was ſought for the 
bad effects which the Memoirs had produced, It Was 
283 to print the Memoirs of Joly, who had been 


is Secretary; they were allo in the library of M. de 


Caumartin who made ſome difficulty in giving them up: 
The Cardinal is treated more ſeverely in them than in 
his own; but the Regent was determined to ruin inli:e- 
ly the reputation of the Cardinal de Retz, to make known 
his real character, and to diſguſt thuſe who were dif- 


poſed to imitate him. The Memoirs of Joly did not | 


roduce this effect; being written in a manner lels 
pleaſing than thoſe of the Cardinal, they brought an 
odium upon the author: He was looked upon as an 
ungrateful and faithleſs ſervant, who injured the rep- 
utation of him who had far a con ſiderable time given 
him bread; The frankneſs of the Cardinal had, on 
the contrary, intereſted people in his behalf; and 
notwithſtanding every thing that was done, men of 
turbulent diſpolitions continued. to love him, and to 
imitate his conduct at the riſque of every thing that 
could befall them; and no perſon ever declared him- 
ſelf in favour of M. Joly, 
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HENRY OF LORRAINE's CHARACTER, AND AT- 
TEMPT ON THE SOVEREIGNTY OF NAPLES. 


was uſeleſsly employed in intrigues, a conſiderable per- 


Much about the time when the Cardinal de Retz 
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ſonage of the family of Lorraine, undertook to ſupport 
the revolt of a country to which his ancçeſtors had real- 
Iv had ſome pretenſions: But titles are not ſufficient 
to pretend to great poſſe ſſions; force, abilities, and 
fortunate events, are neceſſary to recover and preſerve 
them. | 

Henry of Lorraine, Duke of Guiſe, grandſon to Henry 
the Firſt, who was aſſaſſinated at Blois, in 1388, full of 
vivacity, enterpriſing but unſteady, being at Rome in 
1649, heard of the Neapolitan revolt, and thought 
himſelf deſtined to take advantage of it: He rewember- 
ed the part his anceſtors had acted in France, under the 
reigns of Francis I, Henry II, and thole of the chil- 
dren of the laſt, He imagined it would be ſtill more 
ealy for him to ſucceed in a leſſer theatre: With this 
idea he reſolved to put himlelf at the head of the Nea- 
politans, and eaſily obtained the honour of being their 
commander, Until he could give them ſuccours of men 
and money, he could not hope for the ſupport of any 
power except that of France, and it was rather on ac- 
count of the hatred ſhe bore the Spaniards, and a wiſh 
to encreaſe their difficulties, than with the idea of 
making him a powerful ſovereign, that the would protect 
him, - Government was not forty to keep at adiſtance the 
man who bore the great name of Guile, which ſixty 
years before had ſhook the crown upon the head of the 
weak Henry III, but it was thought adviſable not to 
buy this abſence too dear, | 

The Duke of Guiſe was endowed with all the gifts 
of nature; tall and ercR, his features regular, his phy- 
ſiognomy happy and graceful ; there was a nobleneſs 
in his countenance, manner and converſation, which 
captivated the heart : His mind was adorned, if not by 
means of ſerious ſtudies, at leaſt by a great deal of rea d- 
ing; he ſpoke ſeveral languages in their greateſt purity, 
eſpecially the French and Italian: He was brave even 
to intrepidity and temerity—knew enough of the art of 
war, although he had not been commander in chief— 
and of politics, although he had never been charged 
with any important or difficult negociation. He ſeem- 
ed born to have what was ſaid of his grandfather and 
great grandfather, applied to him: That in a num- 
erous court where the princes of Guiſe appeared, the 
relt of the nobility ſeemed in compariſon to be nothing 
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more than common people.“ But otherwiſe he 
had defects, which are but too common to thoſe 
of his birth and rank : He thought himſelf ſo deſtined 
to great affairs, that he undertook them inconſiderate- 
ly, and ſupported them with more haughtineſs than 
care and attention: He perceived when it was too 
late, the faults he had committed, but he would never 
avow them, and ſtrove rather to hide or defend, than 
repair them, Until he was thirty two years of age, 


the time he went to Naples, love had been the misfor- 


tune of his life. His father, who had retired into Tuſ- 
cany to avoid the perſecutions of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, (who took care not to ſuffer in France, a 
man, whom it had been propoſed in the States Gene- 
ral of the League, to make a King) had made him re- 
nounce the Arclibiſhopric of Rheims, to marry in 16gg, 
a princeſs of Gonzague; from whom he ſeparated two 
years afterwards, to marry at Bruſſels the Counteſs of 
Boſſut, widow of a Seigneur of the houſe of Hennin, 

On his return to France in 164g, after the death of 
Lewis XIII, he became violently in love with Made- 
moiſelle de Pons, who, joined to the advantages of the 
moſt illuſtrious birth, had every charm which can ren» 
der a female agreeable.— Knowing that he could not 
tempt her otherwiſe than by the offer of his hand and 
brilliant fortune, he undertook to make at Rome his 
ſecond marriage void, as he had done the firſt ; but he 
found in this ah very great difficulties: Hebrought 
his cauſe before the Rota, the firſt tribunal of the cap- 
ital of the Chriſtian World, at the time the revolt at 
Naples began, in 1646, under the government, or rath- 
er the tyranny of the Duke of Arcos. This Vice- 
roy had impoſed burthenſome taxes upon the articles 
of conſumption ; the 74 (wen undeftook to get the 
impoſts taken off, and had at firſt for its leader a man 
of the loweſt extraction, his name Thomas Aniello, 
As vile a chief as he was, he ſoon became too conſide- 
rable to be deſpiſed: After ſpeaking in a haughty 
tone without being attended to, he forced the palace of 
of the Viceroy, pillaged it, ſeized him by the muſta- 
che, and the Duke of Arcos thought himſelf happy in 
retiring to the Caſtle of Saint Elme.—It was then 
neceſſary that Spaniſh haughtineſs ſhould have recourſe 
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to all the artifices of Italian policy, The Viceroy 
employed the Archbiſhop and ſome Seigneurs of the 
country, whoſe names were dear to the Neapolitans ; 
but the people perceived that ſome of theſe betrayed 
them, and that others acted with duplicity, They per- 
fiſted in their revolt, which became more and more 
dangerous, on account of their being more animated 
and miſtruſtful. They declared Mas or Thomas Ani- 
ello their chief, and this man was for fifteen days in 
the month of July 1647, ablolute maſter in Naples : 
Nothing could be mote ridiculous than this kind of 
royalty ; the exterior appearance of the monarch, and 
that of the court, exhibited the moſt ridiculous farce ; 
but thoſe who ſaw it playing too near, muſt have trem- 
bled, of whatever deſcription or party they might be, 
if they had any thing to loſe. The Viceroy was 
wholly intent upon deſtroving Mas Aniello: He en- 
deavoured to get him aſſaſſinated, in which he could 
not at firſt ſucceed: It is thought that he contrived 
fo give him a pution which had an effect upon his 
brain; perhaps the greatneſs of the enterpriſe and the 
uncertainty of ſucceſs had this effect. However this 
may be, Mas Aniello, after committing great ſollies, 
was maſſacred by his own ſervants: The people were 
delighted with it the krſt day, treated his body with 
indignity, and.ſoon after regretted his loſs, | 

The Viceroy ſeeing the rebels without a comman- 
der, thought he cauld undertake any thing ; he was 
guilty of new indiſcretions, and the people perceived 
themſelves in want of another chief: They appoint- 
ed one whom they took from a quite different claſs, 
this was the Prince of Maſſa, of the houſe of Toralte. 
He had fignalized himſelf in war ; but the Court of Ma- 
drid being jealous. of his reputation and abilities, had 
obliged him to live in his own country as a ſimple in- 
dvidual: He was now old and much afflited with 
the gout, As it was known that he was greatly diſpleaſ- 
ed with the Spaniards, the people called out loudly 
for him to become their general—he accepted this deli- 
cate commiſhon ; but he ſoon perceived that he could 
not well command thoſe who did not know how to 
obey. He obtained twice for the people conditions 
reaſonable enough ; in order that he might have noth- 
ing more to do than to take ſuch meaſures as were 
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neceſſary to oblige the Viceroy to fulfil them: 
But the people neglected the means of making them- 
ſelves reſpected. The Prince of Maſla ſtood his ground 
for three months, notwithſtanding all the diſagreeable 

circumſtances attached to his ſituation; he wiſhed 
that the people and the nobility ſhould be united 
againſt the Spaniards their common enemies ; but on 
the contrary, theſe two claſſes equally diſcontented, 

ſuſpected each other: Finally, he thought that the beſt 
thing he could do would be to diſengage himſelf from 
a burthen which lay heavy upon him, and to place 
it upon the ſhoulders of a ſtranger who had neither 
relations nor friends in the city ; and who could not 

be ſuſpected by the populace which had mutinied. 
Things were in this fituation when it was learnt 
that the Duke of Cuiſe, who was at Rome, had views 
upon Naples, He appeared to be the moſt fit man to 
command a revolt, not as a ſovereign, but as the pro- 
tector of a riſing republic. The Duke accepted the 
command upon this footing, and took for his model 
the Court of Naſlau, who, in defending the riſing re- 
public of the United Provinces, brought things to ſuch 
a paſs as to eftabliſh and maintain it, 

Whilſt he was taking theſe meaſures, and writing to 
France to obtain ſuccours from Anne of Auſtria and 
the Cardinal Mazarine, the new republicans drew up 
a manifeſt, begging the ſupport of foreign powers ; but 
in a little time after, they maſſacred the prince of Maſ- 
{a upon the moſt falſe and unjuſt accuſations, After 
a ſhort anarchy, the people elected for chief Gennare 
(or Janvier) Auneſe, a man of low birth, and without 
any other merit than that of bravery, and a great hat- 
red againſt the Spaniards ; beſides he was ugly to a 
ridiculous degree, brutal, irreligious, and had none of 
thoſe mental qualities which make men amiable. Au- 
neſe having audaciouſly poſſeſſed himſelf of authority, 
preſerved it in ſpite of all murmurs and diſcontent, 
when the Duke of Guiſe having received anſwers from 
France, diftated by the Cardinal Mazarine, and in 
which the Duke was amuſed with hopes, in order that 
he might amuſe the rebels, he reſolved to ſet off for 
Naples, where he arrived like a true hero of knight 
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errantry. He embarked without much ſuite, in a fe- 
lucca, paſſed undiſovered in the day time, through the 
Spaniſh fleet which blocked up the port of Naples, 
But as ſoon as he appeared in the city, his noble air 
and manners left the Neapolitans no room to doubt, 
that he was the the heir of thoſe princes of the houſe 
of Anjon, who had reigned for ſo long a time over the 
two Sicilies: He declared, that he returned to the in- 
heritance of his forefather, not to govern as a tyrant, 
but to protect his people, who were become republicans. 
He announced to them that a French fleet was to ſail 
from Toulon, to ſuccour Naples, and he was declared 
Generaliſſimo, even over Auneſe, though he acted con- 
Jointly with him, Theſe two perſons of ſo different 
a turn and character acted, for fix weeks or two months, 
ſeemingly in concert ; but it plainly appeared, that 
Auneſe was the man of the people, and that the Duke 
was more fit for the illuſtrious and great, All his 
manners were noble; he was gallant with the women, 
and generous to the gentlemen of the country: This 
alone, would perhaps have ruined him, 

At length the French Fleet arrived, and appeared 
ready to engage that of Spain, This circumſtance en- 
creaſed the credit of the Duke of Guiſe, they offered 
him the title of King, which he refuſed ; but he conſent- 
ed to be proclaimed Generaliſſimo and Duke of Na- 
ples, with a ſovereign power, which at firſt was to con- 
tinue for ſeven years, but was ſoon afterwards declar- 
ed perpetual, Auneſe appeared to comply, and ſeem- 
ed to be no more than a private ſubje&, or an officer 
of the new ſovereign, The Generaliſſimo ordered 
money to be coined, upon which were put his name 
and arms, The moſt brilliant time of the Duke of 
Cuiſe at Naples, was the laſt month of the year 1647, 
and the two firſt of 1648, but the French fleet ſoon re- 
tired, without having come to engagement With the 
Spaniards, or having done the Neapolitans the leaſt eſ- 
ſential ſervice: The French left ſome of their officers 
in Naples, andithings were in this ſituation when the 
fleet diſappeared, The confidence of the Neapolitans 
was ſoon diminiſhed ; in vain did the Duke of Guiſe 
and the French, who were attached to him, perform 
prodiges of valour: Auncſe ſtrove ſecretly to deſtroy 
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their reputation, in which he ſucceeded, The Prince 
and the ancient chief of the people ſoon ſought each 
other's life perceiving that the ruin of one was nec- 


eſſary to the ſafety of the other. The Spaniards made | 


offers to the Duke of Guife but he knew they were only 


feigned, and made to render him ſuſpected. They gain- 


ed ſecretly the perfidious Auneſe; this trditor gave 
them poſſeſſion of the Tourion of the Carmes, z kind 
of fortreſs, of which he was maſter; and whilſt the 


Duke of Suiſe was employed in attacking diſtant poſts, | 


Naples returned to the dominion of Spain: This was 
in the month of 1648, 


Guife ſupported to the laſt his courage, firmneſs and 


generoſity: He made uſeleſs efforts to get into Naples, 


and was at length taken priſoner, after having defend- | 
ed himſelf like a lion. he Spaniards triumphed at | 
his capture, and whilſt they paid him the honours due | 


to a priſoner of the firſt rank, they deliberated in coun- 
cil, whether or not they ſhould take away his life. A 
Machiavelian politician voted for this odious reſolution : 


But Don Juan of Auſtria, and the firſt Spaniſh nobili- | 


ty had generoſity enough to think differently: The 
Duke was ſent into Spain, where he remained four 
years a priſoner, At the end of this period, the Spz- 
niards who ſtrove to foment the troubles of the Fronde, 
with which France was agitated, thought that the 
Duke of Guiſe was an inſtrument proper to augment the 
diſturbances in the kingdom; and that he would act 
againſt France with as much audaciouſneſs and aQtivi- 
ty as he had done to ſupport the revolt of Naples. 
They were deceived in their opinion; Guife was inca— 

able of contributing to the evils of his real country, 
Rc 4 diſcontented he might be with Mazarine, 
who had ſcandalouſly deceived him; he would not re- 
venge himſelf by betraying the young King, who at 
ten years eld could not he ſuſpected of having had ai.y 
part in the wrongs his miniſter had done. 

During the impriſonment of the Duke of Guiſe in 
Spain, Mazarine made an attempt which proved more 
fruitleſs than that of Cu, he had ſent out a fleet, in 
which the Prince Thomas of Savoy, whoſe ſon had 
married the nice of the firſt Miniſter, had failed. The 
wiſhes of this Prince were to reign over Naples, and 
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Mazarine was more warm in his efforts to aid him, 
than he had been to ſuccour the Duke of Cuiſe. But 
the man he protected had not the merit of him whom 
he had abandoned, and things were not in ſo favoura- 
ble a ſituation : This ſecond enterprize failed, 

Guife being returned to France, * were made 
him to attempt a third expidition. Government arm- 
ed at Toulon in 1654, another fleet deſtined or bring 
about a new revolution in Naples. Gujz/e did not he ſr- 
tate to embark ; but he was as badly ſeconded in this 
laſt expedition as he had been in the firſt ; and it was 
equally unſucceſsful, although the Duke took the city 
and the caſtle of Caſtellamere, of which he kept poſ- 
ſeſſion for ſome time. Diſcouraged by ſo many miſ- 
fortunes, and diſguſted with every kind of ambition, 
Henery of Lorraine was promoted in 1633, to the 
place of great Chamberlain of France; and he confin- 
ed himſelf for the remainder of his life to the peaceful 
furctions of this great office of the crown, He per- 1 
formed the duties of his office at the king's marriage, N 
and at the entry of the Queen Marie Thereſe irito Pa- 4 
ris, with all the dignity, magnificence, and gracefulneſs 


of a deſcendant of the dukes of Guzfe, in the preceeding 
century; he commanded, or rather conducted, one of | 
the tournaments in the famous carouſal of 166g ; and [4 
appe-red, worthy to be upon a footing with the great | 
Conde, who immediately preceded him.“ He mult at 
this moment have recollected all the greatneſs he en- 
joyed during ſome months at Naples; but he had bid 
adieu to all ſerious affairs, as well in love as in ambiti- 
on; he thought no more of Mademoiſelle de Pons; 
yet he would never be reconciled to his legitimate 
wife, formerly the Counteſs of Boſſut. This lady ſurviv- 
ed him; ſhe lived till the year 1670. The duke died in 
1664, at fifty years of age, without poſterity. 

e have the Memoirs of the Duke of Cuiſe during 
the revolt of N 1 written by different hands, and 


In this magnificent Carouſal, the Duke of Guiſe commanded the 
tournament of American ſavages; his troop was the moſt ſingular of 
all and as brilliant as any of the others, The Dake, under the title of 
King of America, had painted upon his eſcutcheon a Lion couchant 
and at the top an Eagle, with cheſe words for device, Alticra præſumo. 
J undertake the greateſt things,” x : 
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with oppoſite intentions. The two works appeared in 
a ſhort time after the death of the hero. The author 
of the firſt was the Count Raymond of Modena and- 
- Avignon, who, being attached to the duke, went with. 
him to Naples, where he became Major General of his 
troops, and defended. the city of Adverſa, between Na- 
ples and ** againſt the Spaniards. It appears that 
ad a great friendſhip for this officer, but 

that towards the end of time he ſtayed at Naples, he 
had reaſon to complain of him. Modena apparently 
to juſtify himſelf, animadverted freely upon ſome of 


M. de Guiſe 


the faults of his gene ral, and diſcoyered. certain de- 
fets which the duke might have in his, character, 
The work of the Count of Modena appeared. in 1667, 
under the title of Hiſtoire des Revolutions de la Ville de 
Naples (en 1647. The following year, Saint Yon, an 
old ſecretary of the duke's publiſhed another in oppo- 
ſition, under the title of Memoires de M. le Duc de Guiſe. 
This work is written in the name of the prince him- 
ſelf, whether the manuſcript may have been found a- 
mong his papers, or that the Saint Yon may have giv- 
en it this turn, in order to make the memoirs more in- 
tereſting. He acquits the duke of all the indiſcret- 


ions which are imputed to him in the preceding work, 


and repreſents him in the moſt favourable light, yet in 
ſuch a manner, that it ap Peary 36 if the prince himſelf 
ſpoke, and was modeſt enough in giving his own eulo- 
gium. This makes theſe memoirs intereſting, and 
marks them with the characters of truth. The memoirs 
written by Modena, are not ſo much ſo ; yet who 
knows if it be not the latter which contain the real 
truth ? Who can ſay, which of two ocular witneſles, 
that have been equally in a ſituation to know what 

aſſed, and yet have given contrary teſtimonies, is to 
| * — ? Their contradictions can only be found- 
ed upon prejudices; but who can diſcover the effects 
of them, eſpecially after ſuch a length of time ! 
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4 ESSAY XIX. 5 
* ins fr i 
9 ' CARDINAL AMBOISE's MINISTERIAL CONDUCT. Þ} 
„ a r 4 , Li; | t 
n Ox reading the life of the Cardinal Amboiſe, I found i 
2 great room for reflection upon the glory and reputation 1 
@ of kings and their miniſters. There are reigns which i 
owe every thing to miniſters, ſuch as that of Lewis 15 

XIII, under the adminiſtration of Richelieu; and there 1 

are others wherein kings and miniſters have concurred bo 


ſo well together, as to make the people 3 obliged 
to em; Lich were the reigns of Henry IV, and Lew- 
is XIV. It may be faid, that Sully would have done 9 
nothing ſo well had he had any other maſter than Hen- : 
ry IV, and that Henry would not have been ſo great a * 
monarch without Sully. Thus Colbert would never jp 
have had ſuch extended views, nor have executed the 
great things he did, if Lewis XIV, had not infpired and 
fupported him. It appears to be proved by the reign. 
of Lewis XII, that ſometimes à good king alone acts 
well, and that a' miniſter is no more than the executor 
of his wiſe decrees, Yet the miniſter partakes of the 
glory, merit, and wiſdom of his maſter ; eſpecially 
when the latter is prudent enough not to be Jealous of 
the reputation of his miniſter. & . 
The Cardinal Amboiſe had, in my opinion, no other 
virtues than thoſe of his maſter; and Lewis XII, poſ- 
ſeſſed fach as Yequired him the flattering title of Fa- 
ther of his People, George d' Amboiſe had wit, abilities 
and addreſs; he afed them principally to make his for- 
tune, and it was not his fault that he did not make it 
ſtill more conſiderable than it really was; but I am of 
opinion, that all the merit of the reign of Lewis XII, 
is due to the monarch, and the blame to the firſt min- 
iſter. Lewis XII, was a mild and good man, but fear- 
ing to act according to his own manner of thinking, he 
aſked advice of others; and I ſuſpect the Cardinal Am- 
boiſe of being more artful and political in his counſels, 
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prince and country. In order to be well convinced of 
this, it is neceſſary to examine, one after another, the 
events of the reign-of Lewis XII, it will not be very 


difficult to diſtinguiſh the intentions of the Sovereign. 


from thoſe of the Cardinal. 

George d' Amboiſe was the youngeſt of nine ſons which 
were born to Pierre d' Amborſe, Seigneur of Chaumont, 
firſt gentleman of the bedchamber to Charles VII, and 
Lewis XI. All of them lived long enough to become 
very conſiderable in the ſtate. Three were the roots 
of as many branches; five were biſhops, and the laſt 
was grandmaſter of the order St. John of Jeruſalem. 
They had eight ſiſters, two of whom were abbeſſes, and 
the other fix married to the greateſt Seigneurs of the 
Kingdom. George attached himſelf early in life to the 

houſe of Orleans, He had ſcarcely finiſhed his ſtudies 
when he was made chaplain to Lewis XI, although he 
was not yet in holy A; i his youth did not prevent 
his being elected, in 1475, Biſhop of Montauban, Tow- 
ards the end of the reign of Lewis XI, the court dang 
divided into factions, he joined the party of the houſe 
of Orleans, which he never afterwards quitted, Mad- 
ame de Beaujeu, eldeſt daughter of Lewis XI, to whom 
this monarch, on his death bed, had confided the care 
of the young king Charles VIII, and, I may ſay, the 
regency and governmeat of the kingdom, ſoon became 
acquainted with the ſentiments of the young biſhop of 
'Montauban, for whizh ſhe could not forgive Jim, he 
22 was juſtly ſuſpected of being the accomplice of 


ſome perſons who attempted to make themſelves maſters 


of the perſon of Charles; he prattled with him, making 
him recite his prayers, or rather he pretended to make 
him do it. The young monarch expreſſed to him ſome 
defire of being releaſed from the power of his eldeſt 
fiſter, The biſhop informed the Duke ef Orleans of it; 
the king's eſcape, and conſequently the diſgrace of 
Madame de Beaujeu, were determined upon, when, in 
the interim, ſhe was advertiſed of what had paſſed. She 
immediately cauſed the young biſhop, who had juſt 
been elected archbiſhop of Narbonne, to be arreſted, 
The Duke of Orleans would have been in the ſame ſit- 
uation, had he not taken refuge in Bretagne. However, 


than candid and zealous for the real intereſts of his 
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the impriſonment of Amboiſe, was not of long duration; 
he proteſted his innocence ; to prove which, he ap- 
pealed to the king himſelf, who not wiſhing to make 
depoſitions againſt him, he got rid of the affuir, 

Lewts, Duke of Orleans, was taken priſoner at the battle 
of St. Aubin, and conducted to the great tower of Bour- 
ger. The archbiſhop of Narbonne, conſtant in his at- 
tachment to the duke, uſed every effort to procure him 
his liberty; and when his place of chaplain to the king 
was reſtored to him, he had recourſe to the ſame means 
as before, He perſuaded Charles VIII, that it was e- 
qually juſt and conducive to his intereſt, to pardon 
the firſt prince of the blood, and to take him out of 
priſon unknown to Madame de Beaujeu,—The king 
followed his advice, and went himſelf to open the gates 
of the tower of Bourges for the Duke of Orleans. This 
prince was not ungrateful, for he contributed to the 
marriage of the king, with the heireſs of Bretagne, al- 
though he was himſelf much enamoured with her, and 
that ſhe had an equal paſſion for him. After the mar- 
riage, Madame de Beaujeu, became Ducheſs of Bour- 
bon, quitted public affairs, and left the court, 

The Duke of Orleans had the government of Nor- 
mandy, and ſoon afterwards found means to change 
Amboiſe from the archbiſhopric of Narbonne, to that of 
Rouen; and declared him, at the ſame time, his Lieu- 
tenant General, and Commander in Normandy, Am- 
boiſe employed himſelf at firſt in reſtoring tranquility 
to this province, which was infeſted with thieves and 
highwaymen ; in this he ſeconded the intentions of the 
Duke of Otleans ; he regulated alſo his dioceſe with 
zeal and wiſdom; but he ſoon thought himſelf obliged 
to go to Italy, upon the ſervice of the duke his protect- 
or; he accompanied him into the Milaneſe, and never 
left him during the two laſt years, 1494 and 1495, which 

rince paſſed there, The laſt year was terminated 


the 
by the ſiege of Novara, which Lewis XII, courageouſ- 


ly ſuſtained. Amboiſe gave him not only political but 
military advice; it is even ſaid, that he fought in per- 


ſon, as well as ſeveral other biſhops. On his return to 


France, he retook the adminiſtratioa of Normandy. It 
cannot be denied, that he cauſed complaints and mur- 
murs, and that he was accuſed of being a tyrant ; but 
= 
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his prince defended him againſt this accuſation, which 
undoubtedly he thought an unjuſt one, becauſe it was 
very far from his own way of thioking. Charles VIII, 
died in 14;3. Lewis XII, aſcending the throne, and Am- 
boiſe was made his firſt miniſter, with ſo much the more 
confidence and power, as the good king, who was wil- 
ling to forget the injuries which had been done to the 
Duke of Orleans, made it his duty to reward thoſe who 
had ſerved him, Let us examine at preſent what paſſ- 
ed during the firſt twelve years of the new reign, and 
to the death of the Cardinal ; let us alſo examine the 
part which both the one and the other had in them. 

The firſt ſervice which the new Cardinal did his 
maſter, was to diſſolve his marriage with the ſecond 
daughter of Lewis XI, and facilitate the means of his 
eſpouſing the widow of his predeceſſor. It muſt be al: 
lowed, that this ſervice was great, and at once conform- 
able to good policy, and the real inclinations of Lewis 
XII; but to bring it about, it was neceſſary to manage 
the worſt Pope that was ever at the head of the church 
of Rome (Alexander VI); and this was carried ſo far, 
that the king thought himſelf obliged to receive with 
the greateſt honours Cæſar Borgia, baſtard of that un- 
worthy pontiff, and to let him marry Charlotte d' Al- 
bert, one of the greateſt matches in the kingdom, and 
to confer upon him dignities, and make him grants in 
France, If there were any political reaſons which 
authoriſed this conduct in Lewis XII, they were cer- 
tainly different from his way of thinking; but the 
miniſter who perſuaded him, had more conſiderable 
perſonal intereſts in view; he wiſhed to form himſelf 
@ paity in the ſacred college, and conceived already the 
project of ſucceeding Alexander VI, upon the pontifi- 
cal throne, This ambitious idea made Amboiſe engage 
his maſter in the Italian expedition, Anne of Bre- 
tagne, was almoſt thrown into deſpair by it : But her 
obligations to Amboiſe were too conſiderable to permit 
her to contradit, openly, his opinion, or oppoſe his 
in:ereſt with the king. | 

The firlt campaigns were favourable, Lewis trigm- 
phedover Ludovico Sforza; but the latter cauſed ſoon 
after a revolt in Milan; he was puniſhed for this and 
taken prifoner, as well as his brother the Cardinal As- 
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__ 
eanio: Amboiſe hoping to obtain voices in the next 
conclave, procured the liberty of his brother Cardinal ; 
in which it cannot be denied, that he committed a 
great fault, as he gave a chief to the party in oppoſi- 
tion to France, The Cardinal was made governor of 
the Milaneſe, and he pardoned, in the king's name, 
the people of Milan, their revolt; this parade was ſtill 
neceſſary to his plans of ambition. He was afterwards 


employed to accommodate a difference between the 


republics of Piſa and Florence ; he gave his judgment 
in favour of the latter and beſieged the former in per- 
ſon, 

Alexander IV, was ſtill alive, but very old, and as m:i{- 
chievous as ever; but Amboife not wiſhing to loſe fight, 
for a long time, of the court of France, returned to it in 
quality of Legate, which gave him an opportunity of draw - 
ing immenſe ſums ſrom the clergy and people, without 
its being known: He poſſeſſed but one benefice, which, 
was the archbiſhopric of Rouen ; but he diſpoſed of 
others in ſavour of his relations and friends, and to 
Italian Cardinals whom he kept in his intereſt. —He 
determined Lewis XII, to engage again in a war in It- 
aly, upon the faith of a treaty with Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, one of the moſt perfidious of princes. This was 
an unfortunate war for the French ; they were deceiv- 
ed, and could not fail of being ſo, by the king of Arrz- 
gon, the Pope, and his worthleſs ſon Cæſar. Many of 
the French diſtinguiſhed themſelves by heroic but uſe- 
leſs actions. It became neceſlary at length to declare 
war againſt Ferdinand; a freſh army was ſent into It- 
aly, and Amboiſe managed ſo well, that the Pope was 
reſtored to his former confidence in this ſecond expedi- 
tion, The Cardinal was at Rome with the French 
troops when Alexander the VI, died ; he then made 
known the project he had formed of ſucceeding him, 
He entered the conclave, was deceived. and duped by 


the Italian Cardinals.—Francis Picolomini, nephew to 


pope Pius II, was elected under the name of Pius III, 
and he lived but twentyfive days. The hopes of 
Cearge d' Amboiſe were perhaps renewed by this event; 
but they were ſoon deſtroyed a ſecond time in a more 
open manner. Julian Il, was elected, and the Cardinal 
Amboiſe ran the riſk of loſing his life, The new pope 
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was the declared enemy of the firſt miniſter, as well as 
that of France. The French loſt once more the king- 
dom of Naples, and all Italy.— Borgia, whom Amboiſe 
thought might be of uſe to him, was taken priſoner and 
conducted into Spain, from whence ke made his eſcape, 
He commanded afterwards 'a French army againft the 
king of Arragon in Navarre, where he was killed, leav- 
ing no other reputation behind him, but that of an odi- 
ous and abominible heroiſm, which has diſhonoured 
even his machiavelian panegyriſt. | 

Amboiſe, forced to content himſelf with his place of 
firſt miniſter in France, engaged the king again in new 
treaties and wars, of which this monarch was the dupe. 
Ferdinand of Arragon, married Germaine de Foix, 
niece of Lewis XII, but he was not leſs his enemy on 
account of the marriage; this alliance became another 
means which the king of Arragon acquired, of deceive 
ing the king of France, 

The year following, 1506, it happened fortunately, 
that Amboiſe permitted a fault to be repaired, of which 


he had been the author. The king and the queen Anne 


had promiſed their daughter Claude in marriage to 
Charles, commonly called Count of Luxembourg, and 
who was afterwards Emperor Charles the Fifth, —This 
foreign prince would have gained, by his intended 
marriage, the dutchy of Bretagne ; and pretentions to 
the Milaneſe. The States Genera! were aſſembled, 
who'demanded loudly of the king that the alliance 
ſhould not take place, but that the princeſs ſhould be 
married to Francis of Angouleme, preſumptive heir to 


the crown, who, reigned afterwards in the name of 


Francis J. Tt may eaſily be judged, that the Emperor 
Maximilian was provoked at ſeeing ſo fine an occaſion 
eſcape 5 however, he diſſembled, and Amboiſe, on his 
part, flattering himſelf without reaſon, that he ſhould 
regain the pope, undoubtedly with the idea of ſucceed- 
ing him, perſuaded the King to aid Julian II, to ſeize 


upon Bologna. Julian was ungrateful, as might have 


been expected. 

The Genoeſe revolted againſt Lewis XII, who re- 
paſſed the mountains to ſubdue them; he treated them 
with that mildneſs which was natural to his charac- 
ter, | 
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In 1508, was formed the famous league of Cambray ; 
a great and important negociation, of which all the 
honour would have fallen upon the Cardinal of Amborſe, 
if any honour could have reſulted from it ; but it was 
at the ſame time the moſt unjuſt and ill contrived trea- 
ty that could poſſibly have been made. It is remark- 
able, that in the council where this league was deter- 


mined upon, there was but one man who had courage 


enough to ſhew the injuſtice of it, and the dangerous 
conſequences it might be attenged with ; this was Ste- 
phen Poncher, keeper of the ſeals, and who died arch- 
biſhop of Lens. His opinion made an impre ſſion upon 
the wiſe and judicious Lewis XII, but, unfortunately 
for France, the Cardinal got the better of him. The 
king put himſelf at the head of his army, and gave bat- 
tle at Agnadelloa, contrary to the advice of his council, 
and even of the Cardinal, The good prince imagined 
that God was for him, ſo much was he deceived upon 
the juſtice of his cauſe, He gained this battle, du 
his affairs were not benefited by it. The predictions 
of Stephen Poncher, were but too well verified. 
Julian II, leagued himſelf with the enemies of France, 
and even with the Venetians, in order to cruſh the 
French, ; 

In the middle of this diſaſter, Anboiſe conceived a 
new project of ambition; he reſolved to depoſe Julian 
II, and occupy his place, or at leaſt be declared Patri- 
arch and Sovereign Pontiff in France, Death put an 


end to his ambitious deſigns; he expired at Lyons the 


25th May, 1510. Four days before he died, Lewis 
XII, paid him a viſit, when Amborſe ſhedding a torrent 
of tears, made to the monarch a general and minifterial 
confeſſion ; he acknowledged to him, that he was go- 
ing to leave a conſiderable fortune, in the acquiſition 
of which he had to reproach himſelf with many things; 
he ſaid poſitively that he had taken nothing from the 
ſubje&s of the king; but confeſſed that he had for a 
long time paſt received a penſion of fifty thouſand du- 
cats from different princes and republics of Italy ; 
and thirty thouſand ducats from the Florentines alone. 
He had, moreover, received conſiderable preſents, and 
amaſſed immenſe ſums; he beſeeched the king to per- 
mit him to diſpoſe of all he was poſſeſſed of, and the 
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grain XII, granted him even more than he aſk. 


He made uſe of this liberty in his laſt teſtament ; the 
- firſt article of which is fingular enough, and is as fol- 
lows : ©. I bequeath to my nephew, George of Am- 
-boiſe,*my Archbiſhopric of Rouen, and all my movea- 
bles, which are valued at two millions of gold, together 
with the furniture of Gaillon, and the conveni- 
ence of the houſe, ſuch'as it is. Item, to my nephew, 
Monſieur the Grandmaſter, chief of my arms, an 
hundred and fifty thouſand ducats of gold; my hand- 
ſome cup, valued at two thouſand crowns ;+ one hund- 
red pieces of gold, each of them worth five hundred 
crowns; my gold plate, and five thouſand marks in 
ſilver plate. Tem, all my patrimony to the ſon of the 
Grandmaſter. | | | 
He left conſiderable legacies to his other nephews 
and ſiſter; ten thouſand livres to the four mendicant 
orders, to ſay maſſes for the repoſe of his ſoul; and 
wherewith to marry an hundred and fifty girls, in hon- 
our of the hundred and fifty pſalms of which the pfal- 
ter is compoſed. His funeral was the moſt ſumptuous 
which had ever been given to any prelate; his heart 
was left with the Celeſtines of Lyons; and his body 
Was carried to Rouen, accompanied by eleven thouſand 
prieſts, twelve hundred prelates, twelve hundred gen- 
temen, e. | 
Hiſtorians add to the recital of theſe obſequies, a 
great eulogium of this Cardinal miniſter : They ſay, 
that during "his adminiſtration, every kind of 'happint/: 
reigned in the fate; that France war never ſo populous, 
fruitful, rich or well cultivated as under his prudent man- 
agement ; ſo much ſo, tat as long as hie lived, war was ban- 
ed from the kingdom and carried on in other places. 
This eulogium is juſtly due to the reign of Lewis XII, 
but is it equally ſo to the adminiſtration of the Cardinal 
Amboiſe ? Lewis would not by any means charge his 
people with new impoſts, but the Cardinal made him 
undertake expenſive wars; he propoſed to him a 
means milder in appearance than that of encfeaſing 


+ Wherever crowns axe ſpoken of in this manner, half crowns are te 
be underſtood, | 8 0 % 
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taxes, but whoſe conſequences may be ſaid to have be- 
come more pernicious; this was the ſale of officers. 
The chancellor Duprat, is generally accuſed of being 
the author of this yenality : It is true that he was the 
firſt who regulated the ſale; but the Cardinal Amboiſe 
began to introduce it, and it was only more dangerous 
before it became general and regular. Its abuſes might 
be greater and more profitable to the miniſter. Who 
granted the permiſſion, and through whoſe hands the 
money paſſed. 5 3 
The Cardinal Amboi/e ruined the Marſhal de Giè of 
the houſe of Rohan; and it is generally agreed, that 
it was purely on account of his being jealous of the 
favour he was in with the young Francis, heir to the. 
crown: This kind of conduct in a courtier and miniſt- 
er, is not leſs odious on account of its being rather com- 
mon, Amboiſe might have hoped to outlive his maſter, 
for he was about the ſame. age; but the monarch was 
of a much weaker complexion. The Cardinal not hav- 
ing ſucceeded to the government of the church, con- 
tinued to govern France. There is reaſon to believe, 
that under another king, he would have made a leſſer 
ſhew- of goodneſs and virtue; but it was neceſſary to 
render that homage to the virtues of Lewis XII, and 
appear to ſecond his good intentions; they were pure 
in the heart and character of this father of his people, 


but I think them very ſuſpicious in thoſe of his fa- 


vourite.— One of the virtues of Lewis XII, was grati- 
tude, and he would have been very ſorry to have been 
wanting in it, He had great obligations to Amboiſe ; 
from hence came the repeated acts of complaiſance and 
deference to his advice. Lewis was economical and 
exact in his affairs, and Amboiſe appeared to. be the 


ſame in order to pleaſe him. Lewis XII, had been 


accuſed of avarice, but it appears that gifts, penſions. 


. 


and ordinary appointments never ſuffered the leaſt. de- 


lay during his reign, He was liberal to the Cardinal 
only ; yet the miniſter was adroit enough not to obtain - 
any very remarkable favours, but made his fortune ſe- 
cretly, Several miniſters have been as wiſe, able, and 


reſerved as Amborſe ; no king was ever ſo good, ſo juſt, 


and ſo well diſpoſed as Lewis XII. 
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ESSAY XX. 


ON THE CHARACTER AND MEMOIRS OF SULLY, 


I MAY boaſt of having made known the merit of Su!- 
ly, to many * who did not before ſufficiently eſ- 
teem this Miniſter of Henry IV, His Memoirs have 
been written under the title of Economies Royales, by 
four of his Secretaries, whom he had retained after his 
retreat, and who made a part of his numerous court, 
Although theſe Memoirs contain excellent things, 
which make us underſtand how great a part Sully had 
in the glory and happineſs of the reign of Henty IV, 
they are badly written, are incoherent, and charged 
wit difagreeable calculations and details, An editicn 
in folio, which is called J. V. Verts, is particularly eſ- 
tremed, becauſe there are in it ſome anecdotes of par- 
ticular families, who deſired afterwards they might be 
ſuppreſſed. I engaged, at leaſt indirectly, a man of 
ſenſe, and who writes well, to digeſt the Memoirs of 
Sully, and to render them more pleaſant to read.+ I am 
1 that when this great man ſhall be better 

now, people in general will be as enthuſiaſtic as I 
am, in their admiration of him, I am become paſſion- 
ately fond of him; I have got his portrait-framed, and 
have placed it before my ſecretaire, to have it contin- 
ually before my eyes, in order to call to mind his fea- 
tures, principles and conduct.— I approve of the noble 
and fimple manner in which he made his fortune, by 
the beſt of all means: By ſerving well his maſter he 
could not fail of pleafing bim ; by pleaſing him he de- 
ſerved to obtain conſiderable Fans but he never 
ſucked the blood of the people: He never received 
any thing from foreigners to betray his prince 
and country. It cannot be ſaid that a man who con- 


+ The Memoirs of Sully, arranged methodically, by the Abbe de 
C. Ecluſe, appeared in three volumes in 4to. in 1747, 


trived to ſave his king thirtyſix millions of livres out 
of his treaſures made depredations upon the finances. 


I even admire his retreat; it was as great and noble as 
the means by which he made his fortune: He had a 
numerous family, lived in his caſtles like a prince, 


was reſpected by his relations, and gave ſubſiſtence to 


thoſe who became old in his ſervice, I ſee nothing in 
all this but what is highly praiſe worthy, It was juſt 
that he ſhould make a figure according to the titles he 
had acquired by having deſerved them: He remem- 
bered the good he had done, and wiſhed ſtill to ſerve 
the Rate ; but he did not wiſh to be harraſſed with the 
cares of it, A miniſter out of place is no longer ſtun- 
ned with the buzzing of flatterers, who ſtrive to per- 
ſuade him to grant unjuſt favours: But he judges 
calmly and in peace the conduct of, his ſucceſſors, and 
of the good or bad ſucceſs with which their meaſures 
are attended, He is no longer before the curtain; 
but if he remains in his country, the theatre is not at ſo 
great a diſtance from him as to prevent his deciding 
upon the merit of the actors. 

I even like the manner in which, politically ſpeak- 
ing, Sully underſtood his religion: He was a Calviniſt, 
and without doubt, he was ſo from conviction ; but 
very far from being either a fanatic or rebel—even af- 
ter the death of Henry IV, he refuſed to put himſelf 
at the head of the Huguenot party, as ſoon as a revolt 
became in queſtion, .It was not required of him to 
facrifice his opinion in matter of faith; and on his 
part, he never made his manner of thinking a pretext 
to diſturb the publick repoſe, His firſt profeſſion was 
that of a ſoldier and engineer, and the firſt ſciences he 
ſtudied were thoſe of war, gunnery and fortification. 
He learnt them well, and in the exerciſe of them he 
never loſt that coolneſs and combination which are e- 
qually neceſſary in war, and in the adminiſtration of 
affairs. It was undoubtedly a long time be fore he ſuſ- 
pected that he was deſtined to be a miniſter of State 
and ſuperintendant of Finances, But let us not de- 
ceive ourſelves in thinking that political principles re- 
quire much ſtudy ; when a man has a turn for great 
affairs, he ſoon ſurpaſſes his maſters in this kind of 


ſtudy ; FOI he obtains a perfect knowledge of 
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them by practice. With reſpe& to the adminiſtration 
of finances, it is a matter of calculation; it is neceſſa- 
ry to form a plan, and it ſoon appears whether or not 
profit will ariſe from purſuing it. A financier muſt 
not be daunted by the multiplicity of branches which 
he has to make fruitful. When he has found a cen- 
tral point, it is the buſineſs of clerks to combine theſe 
proceedings with the principles of the miniſter; but 
they muſt be conſtant and in variable, and muſt have been 
formed before he entered into place; for it is too late 
to tamper when once he is charged with the moſt im- 
portant adminiſtration, | 

M. de Sully has been reproached with being too ſe- 
vere; but who knows if he were ſo by character, or by 
a kind of neceſſity, which the conduct of his maſter 
Henry impoſed upon him? This Prince, the beſt who 
ever lived, was@veak, often in love, accuſtomed more- 
over to ſeek expedients and reſources, ſuch as are 
found in the midſt of civil wars, and to recompenſe his 
partiſans, by giving them the ſpoils of his enemies, If 
Sully had left him to act, he would have done more 
harm to his affairs than his miniſter could have done 
good; but it was very neceſſary that Sully ſhould be 
negative, becauſe Henry IV, was generous, and that 
his generoſity ſtood in need of being kept within 
bounds, In matters of bounty, the king and the min- 
iſter ſhould always underſtand each other, that either 
one or the other may appear difficult ; according to the 
natural order of things, the maſter ſhould be ſo; but 
when he will not, the miniſter is indiſpenſably obliged 
to put on that character. The beſt means of diminiſh- 
ing the embarraſſments of both, is to agree upon cer- 
tain principles never to be departea from; for if once 
either the king or the miniſter counteract them, they 
will be importuned for the moſt unjuſt gratifications, 
and will make themſelves enemies by the moſt reaſon- 
able refuſals, 

The character of M. de Sully was ſomething like that 
of Cato; but we need only read his Memoirs to be per- 
ſuaded, that his Catonian firmneſs was founded upon 
the real intereſts of the ſtate, and that neither humour 
nor malice had any thing to do with it, It even ap- 
pears that he was a man of feeling, and ſeveral articles 
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in his Memoirs prove it. We have reaſon to believe 
that his anecdotes are true, becauſe they were not con- 
tradicted by any cotemporary author; conſequently we 
ought to believe what he ſays of himſelf ; part of it is 
as follows; He believed that it was better to gain the 
eſteem of little people and to conſole them, than to be 
complaiſant to the great : He knew that theſe frequent- 
ly abuſe the attentions which are paid them, and that 
the ſuffrages and applauſe of the former are the real 
foundation of the reputation and ſatisfaftion of a good 
miniſter, 

He ſtudied but very little during his military or po- 
litical life: He read in his retreat, but it was not, ſaid 
he, ſo much to ſtore his mind as to improve his reaſon. 
He protected and rewarded men of letters, but they 
had very little acceſs to him: He liſtened to every ad- 
vice which was given him, but he looked upon no 
particular one as an infallible inſpiration, and did not 
adopt it till after mature reflexion. How could he, 
who had ſo frequently reſiſted the orders of his maſter, 
ſubmit himſelf blindly to thoſe of others? He intro- 
duced the greateſt order into his private affairs; he 
ſaid, that the manner in which a miniſter conduQts his 
own affairs, ſhews how the will conduct thoſe of his 
maſter, In fact, although a man charged with the af- 
fairs of ſtate, may have but little time to think of do- 
meſtic details, he may always lay down certain princt- 
ples for the government of his houſe and private af- 
fairs, as well as for the objects which are intereſting to 
the nation, and conſign the one to his ſteward as he 
does the other to his ſecretaries and clerks, There are 
none but little minds which trouble themſelves with 
minutiz ; great geniuſes adopt juſt and clear princi- 
ples, and regulate their actions accordingly. 

Nature had given M. de Sully an excellent conſtitu- 
tion ; his viſage was majeſtic, mild and agreeable ; 
that ſeverity which appeared in his conduct was not 
written in his countenance; a proof that it was not 
natural to him, and that it was owing to circumſtances. 
He was temperate, ſlept little, and endured every kind 
of fatigue : The fatigues of war had accuſtomed him 
to thoſe of adminiſtration, 
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The reputation of M. de Sully was never, as I have 
before obſerved, ſo great as it deſerved to be; but it 
will, on this account, be more brilliant and ſolid, when 
particular and perſonal prejudices being diſſipated, 
men ſhall judge of his adminiftration. by the great ef- 
fects it produced, It was under him that the finances 


began to be regulated, commerce extended, and. popu- 


lation encreaſed. 


— 
ESSAY XXI. 


CHARACTER OF CARDINAL FLEURY, AND SUL- 
LY, COMPARED. 


\ Y E have at preſent a prime miniſter M, le Cardi- 
nal de Fleury, who poſſeſſes a part of the virtues of M. 
de Sully—his principal qualities appear nevertheleſs to 
be of an inferior kind: But perhaps this difference is 
wholly due to their ſituations and the circumſtances ot 
the times in which they lived. One was a military 
man, the other is an eccleſiaſtic: Sully had ſeen and 
experienced all the miſeries of a civil war; he had or- 
der and economy to reeſtabliſh in every department; 
M. de Fleury has only to maintain that order which is 
already wiſely eſtabliſhed: Finally, Sully met with 
contradictions from his maſter, and thinking himſelf 
obliged to reſiſt them, he was more attentive to oppoſe 
nothing but the publick welfare to authority, which, 
except in this caſe, ought always to be deciſive, The 
Cardinal meets with no oppoſition, except upon tri- 
fling ſubjects. I am perſuaded that he would reſiſt 
ſtronger ones; and it 1s perhaps a misfortune for him 
that he has not had ſuch to encounter, 

Sully was the miniſter of the nation, becauſe he loved 
it, and ſaw that it ſtood in need of aſſiſtance, and that 
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it was neceſſary to repair its loſſee, and make it enjoy 
happineſs under a good king. Richelieu, on the con- 
trary, was a brilliant miniſter, and feared by a king, 
whoſe abſolute authority he eſtabliſhed, becauſe it was 
confided to him and remained in his hands, Cardinal 
Fl:ury is at the ſame time miniſter of. the king and of 
the nation, and the time will come, when juſtice will 


be done to him as well as to M. de Sully, It is ſaid, that 


his genius is not great, but we are inan age which does 
not require a man of that was: cg” He has at leaſt 
an amiable mind, a great knowledge of the world and 
the court, is agreeable and polite, even gallant with de- 
cency ; nor does he act inconſiſtently with the gravity 
of any of the characters with which he is inveſted. 
His miniſterial qualities are, juſtneſs of thinking, ſolid- 
ity in his views and intentions, frankneſs and fincerity 
to ſtrangers ; a policy refined enough, but not deceit- 
ful. He knows how to avoid the ſnares laid for him 
by courtiers, without uſing perfidious and Machiavelian 
means ; he takes care to hazard no uſcleſs expenſe, and 
eſpecially not to lead the nation on in the purſuit of chi- 
merical objects; he ſhews much diſintereſtedneſs and 
moderation in his perſonal expenſes; heavoidsall kind of 
pomp, thinking it more noble to live above it ; his con- 
duct in this reſpe is the ſhield which he oppoſes to thoſe 
who aſk of him extraordinary favours, which would only 
ſerve to feed their luxury, Finally, this miniſter ſeems 
calculated toencreaſe our happineſs without changing it ; 
this is all we can defire : For France is at preſent in a 
fituation to ſay, Let the Gods take nothing from me this is 
all T aſt. | 
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ESSAY XXII. 


ENCOMIUM OF M. DE CHAUVELIN, SUBMINISTER 
TO FLEURY. 


Lnxxe is at this time riſing under the eyes of the 
Cardinal Fleury a new miniſter, whoſe merit and abili- 
ties it is not eaſy to appreciate, becauſe he does not act 
oſtenſibly; and whilſt in ſecret with a ſuperior, it is 
difficult to judge to which of the two, the ſucceſs of 
many affairs ought.to be attributed. At preſent, he has 
but the rank of what was called, under the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, a Subminiſter But if he be obliged to act ac- 
cording to the ideas of otliert, or at moſt improve them, 
it may be imagined, that on account of his extenſive 
knowledge, his application to buſineſs, the manner in 
which he decides upon matters, the attention he pays 
to what is ſaid to him, and his manner of anſwering, 
ſnews that he will one day be a very ſuperior man, if 
his authority become ſo great as not to be reſtrained, 
except by that of the king, which has never yet ap- 
peared to beveryembarraſſing, He has the department of 
foreign affairs, although he has never been employed 
in any embaſſy ; but he knows the world by means of 
geography and hiſtory ; the Courts of Europe by rela- 
tions on which he can depend ; and in truth, when a 
perſon is not profoundly ignorant, and has diſcernment 
enough to judge of men, and to appreciate their inter- 
eſts, even thoſe of the day and moment, he may do with- 
out much travelling, What is a miniſter of foreign af- 
fairs, who has been in all the Courts of Europe ? Thoſe 
who have been moſt employed, have nothing but old 
memoirs of {uch courts as they have formerly been ſent 
to. M. de Chauvelin is a magiſtrate and keeper of the 
ſeals, and as he has diſcharged the functions of magiſ- 
tracy in a diſtinguiſhed manner, he knows well the 
laws and rules of the Kingdom : It is in this that he 
is very uſeful to the Cardinal, who has never had an 
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opportunity of ſtudying them. He gives him informa- 
tion upon theſe objects, and who knows to what a de- 
gree he guides him in his proceedings? M. le Chance- 
lier d'Agueſſeau, although virtuous and learned, is rath- 


er obſcure, and decides with difficulty. A man in his 


ſituation ought to determine quickly, but regularly : 
Generally ſpeaking, great magiſtrates would be good 
miniſters ; they apply to buſineſs, they hear and decide, 
they ſeize the point of difficulty and that which is to 


fix their opinion, they underſtand the principles, and' 


know how to apply them : And has a miniſter any 
thing more to do.? | 

On of the Editor—The author wrote the two pre- 
ceding articles as well as all the others in 1736, but his 
death not happening till 1736, he had time, in reading 
them over again, to make reflections founded upon poſ- 
terior events: They are in hismanuſcript upon ſeparate 
ſheets, but it is not known preciſely in what year he 
committed them to paper ;—they are as follow :] 

At the end of the year 1736, all the eulogiums which 


I had written of M. le Cardinal de Fleury and of M. 
Chauvelin, the hopes I had conceived of the benefit 


which might reſult from a good underſtanding between 
them, were proved to be juſt and well founded, I 
wrote, as I do at preſent, for my own amuſement, or at 
moſt for the uſe of my children after my death, that 
which I ſaw, believed and thought, without prejudice, 
and having no intereſt to deceive any body. The Car- 


dinal covered himſelf with honour, by concluding a 


eace which procured to the king Lorraine, a province 
fall of riches and reſources, and which coſt the union 
little or nothing to acquire: Our military men had 
diſtinguiſned themſelves; we had been every where 
ſucceſsful, although our generals had ſometimes com- 
mitted great faults.— The kingdom was not exhauſted 
either of money or treaſure ; France enjoyed an inte- 
rior calm and was renowned abroad; but the courtiers 
played the keeper of the ſeals a trick, or rather the 
Cardinal, of which he felt the cruel effects for the fix 


laſt years of his life. They perſuaded him that the in- 
tended ſucceſſor to his place and authority, was tired of 
waiting; that he had an ardent deſire to poſſeſs what 
he looked upon to be his inheritanee ; and was capable 
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of aching his ſituation diſagreeable, in order to oblige 
him to give it up ſooner than he otherwiſe wiſhed to 
do. The Cardinal, who perhaps a few days before he 
entered the miniſtry, had no great ambition for the 
place, was ten years afterwards afraid of loſing it : So 
true it 1s that men ſoon accuſtom themſelves to ſovereign 
power. He ſtrove to diſcover if what had been told 
him was true, and I can eaſily believe that ſome affi rm- 
ative proofs were given him ; this was done without 
much difficulty ; but he forgot that he was eighty years 
of age, that an aſſiſtant became daily more neceſlary to 
him; and that without ſome ſuch aid, he muſt neceſſa- 
rily be the tool of intrigue; that even in the courſe 
of ordinary affairs he would have nobody to point him 
out expedients, and whom he would be able to make 
what is called a right hand man. He thought he re- 
venged himſelf upon a traitor, and he ruined a man 
who was neceſſary to him: He took extraordinary 
meaſures which proved his credit with the king, of 
which nobody had the leaſt doubt. His majeſty had 
never had a ſingle converſation in private with M. de 
Chauvelin, his manner was diſpleaſing to him; but the 
courtiers, more art ful than the firſt miniſter, ſaw that as 


the Cardinal could on one hand obtain every thing of 


the king, they ſhould afterwards be able to obtain what- 
ever they pleaſed of the miniſter; even things the mo 
contrary to the principles and welfare of the ſtate. 

The Emperor Charles VI, had acted in favour of 
France, with no other idea than that of engaging her to be- 
come guarantee of his pragmatic ſanction, or the act 
which was to inſure the ſucceſſion of his ſtates to his 
eldeſt daughter. The Cardinal had promiſed him this, 


and the reputation which the Cardinal had till then en- 


.zoyed, of being virtuous and ſincere, made the Emper- 
or eaſy upon the effect of that promiſe ; therefore, 
Charles VI, died in 1740, in the pleaſing perſuaſion 
that his daughter and his ſon in law would inherit his 
crowns ; and that if any power ſhould diſturb them in 
their poſſeſſions, France would fly to their aſſiſtance, 
The queen of Spain was the only diſcontented perſon, 
becauſe ſhe had no eſtabliſhment in Italy for her ſecond 
ſon : However unjuſt this pretention might be, it would 
have been poſſible to ſatisfy her, without undertaking 
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to deſtroy the new Houſe of Auſtria, But the man 

who, like a wile and great politician, would have been 

able to make this arrangement was in exile at Bourges. 

More dangerous and leſs delicate negociators, or rath- 

er intriguers, deranged the head of the firſt miniſter, 

who was eightyſix years of age, and the deſtruction of 
the Houſe of Auſtria was reſolved upon: He was 
taught to look upon this as a thing ſo eaſy of execution, 

that he would have reproached himſelf ſeverely, if he 
had let ſlip ſo favourable an opportunity of eſfacing 

even the remembrance of Charles Vih's pretenſions to 
univerſal monarchy. The poor Cardinal was ſo con- 
vinced of the truth of what was propoſed ro him, that 
his only objection was the great expenſe France would 
be put to by the enterprize : He feared, leſt it ſhould 
exhauſt her treaſures, and overturn his ſyſtem of econ- 
omy. He was given to underſtand, that France had 
only to ſhew herſelf, or that at moſt, it could only coſt 
her a few men and a little money : He ſuffered himſelf 
to be prevailed upon ;—he gave more than he was wil- 
ling to do, but much leſs than was neceſſary, He died 
diſgraced in the eyes of all Europe, betrayed by one 
part of his allies, and deteſted by the other, having neg- 
lected to conciliate to himſelf the fii:zndſhip of thoſe 
whom he ought by all means to have made ſure of, ſuch 
as the king of Sardinia, &c, He left France in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, engaged in a naval war, without his 
having taken meaſures either to prevent it or carry it 
on, Solon ſaid to Crœſus, that no man could be called 
happy before his death ; and may not it equally be ſaid, 
that a miniſter is never certain of being to the end of 
his life, a wiſe, virtuous and able politician, 
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ESSAY XXIII. 


ON BENEFICENCE. 


My good friend the Abbe de St. Pierre, who has laid 
ſo many plans for the good of the publick, has never 


had the ſatisfaction of even ſeeing one of them ſucceed. 


His ſucceſſes are confined to eſtabliſhing the reputation 
of a ſingle word, which is beneficence, But is this word 
as generally underſtood, as it has been enthuſiaſtically 
adopted? No: Every one interprets and practiſes this 
virtue according to his own manner, Upon the whole, 
beneficence implies as much as charity; but this old 
devout expreſſion, with which our pulpits ring, ap- 
pears no longer proper for our men of the world, who 
pretend to have no farther need of thinking of God to 
do good aftions,—Let us not diſturb thele gentlemen in 
their ſyſtem of beneficence; if they be really defirous 
of following it, let them ſatisſy themſelves, I remem- 
ber to have heard a very ſevere devotee complain to a 
Jeſuit, a man of great ſenſe, that her daughter inlaw, 
was humane and generous, but had no merit, as ſhe 
ſaid, in her good actions, becauſe ſhe did not do them 
in the ſight of God. Let her alone, Madam—let her alone, 
ſaid the cunning Jeſuit, fe will gain Paradiſe without ſuf. 
petting it. 

Well, let us be beneficent, ſince we bluſh to be char- 
itable ; but let us beware of deceiving ourſelves in the 
manner of exerciſing our beneficence ; let us regulate 
it according to time, place and circumſtances. There 
are acts of beneficence adapted to every. ſituation : 
That of kings, reſembles the beneficence of particulars 
in the principle only, but it is much more extenſive in 
its effects. The individual does ſervices to men one 
by one ; the monarch, by a ſtroke of his pen, makes 
thouſands: happy. People in place may do good in 


proportion each according to his ſtation, In the firſt 


moments, we ought only to conſider the degree of 
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ſufferings and miſery, or the danger of him whom 
we wiſh to ſuccour, But except in unforeſeen caſ- 
es, it is neceſſary to be more circumſpe&t, There are 
ſervices which a man. might render, thinking him- 
ſelf diſpoſed to-do ſo by beneficence, and which might 
be miſunderſtood ; ſuch are thoſe which would do 
more harm to others, than good to thoſe he wiſhed to 
oblige. The concluſion is; that it is not ſufficient to 
deſire to be beneficent, it is equally neceſſary to know 
how to be ſo. 


— 


ESSAY XXIV. 


ON SELF LOVE. 


Ser love is not generally to be blamed ; in the firſt 
place to condemn it, would be ineffeQual, ſince we can- 
not entirely diveſt ourſelves of it. It is neceſſary that 
a man ſhould love himſelf; but as one of my friends, a 
man of great ſenſe, ſaid, in every thing which is good 
and honourable, as he loves a virtuous woman whom 
he wiſhes to marry, and not as an unhappy wretch 


hom he ſtrives to debauch. 


LERNER 


ESSAY XXV. 


IDEAS OF HAPPINESS VARIOUS AMONGST PHI- 
LOSOPHERS. 


Tus end of philoſophy has ever been to make men 
happy ; but the different ſects of philoſophers have 
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ſought this end by different ways. The Stoics pretend- 
ed, that the only means of finding it was to reſiſt every 
evil, to become inſenſible of miſery, pain, chagrin and 
inquietude. They might be right; in fact, when we 
are free from all evil, happineſs comes of itſelf; but 
how great is the difficulty of being thus exempt, eſpeci- 
ally when we do not think of preventing miſery, but 
wait its arrival with unconcern and a ſtoic firmneſs.— 
The Epicureans, on the contrary, ſought happineſs and 
even pleaſures ; but perhaps the more pleaſure fs 
ſought after, the leſs it is found. Let us be of neither 
one ſect nor the other, but wiſely put away from our- 
ſelves, that which may become prejudicial ; let us pave 
the way to happineſs and to ſoft and peaceful pleaſ- 
ures in which it really conſiſts ; but do not let us be 
anxious to call for it, neither fatigue ourſelves by run- 
ning after riches and voluptuouſneſs; theſe are like 
birds which only require their neſts to be prepared, 
and which come of themſelves to depoſe their eggs in 
them, 

To increaſe the happineſs of thoſe who are ahout us, 


appears to me an excellent means of prolonging our 
own, ; 


ESSAY XXVI. 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF CHANCES APPLIED TO 


Tur Engliſh are known to be great calculators, great 
bettors, and to wiſh to reduce every thing to analyſis 
and probability. We have already tranſlated into 
French their calculations upon the probabilities of the 
duration of human life, the analyſis of all the games of 
chance, and rules of gaining at them, as well as in lot- 
teries, in ſpite of the decrees of fate, One of wy 
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friends, who has been ſome time in England, has car- 
ried this ſpirit of calculation {till farther than even the 
Engliſh ; he makes a problem of every thing to have 
the pleaſure of reſolving it ; he meaſures the extent of 
his pleaſures, his pains, his friendſhip and his hatred, 
With reſpett to love, he agrees that, when it is real, it 
is commenſurable, Not content to have found out new 
rules for games of chance, he has undertaken to calcu- 
late how much is to be aſcribed to hazard, and how 
much to the {kill of the player in games of commerce, 
eſpecially at“ trictrac and piquet. After having amul- 
ec myſelf with his reſearches upon this ſubject, which 
he believes to be an important one, I aſked him if he 
could alſo calculate what part fortune had in the life of 
men who had made moſt noiſe in the world, con- 


* 


ſidering on one hand the ſituations they were in, and 


on the other their perſonal merit. The ſame principles 
may be applied to them, ſaid he, as to players at piquet. 
This idea made me ſmile; I amuſed myſelf with it for 
ſome time as we continued our walk, (for we were in 
the country) ; and we brought upon the carpet ſeveral 
perſons with whom we were both acquainted, On our 
return to the city, I committed to paper a part of what 
had been advanced in this ſingular converſation, and 
Which is as follow : 

The ſum played for, ſignifies nothing to the ſkill of 
the player, nor to the chances which may derange all 
his meaſures ; it is ſufficient that he be intereſted in the 
game, ſo as to give it his whole attention. In like 
manner thoſe to whom nature has given the greateſt 
talents, employ them in places where they firſt drew 
breath, conformable to their ſituation and the circum- 
ſtances they have to encounter, All the ability of a 
village parſon, who prays ever fo well at piquet, gains 
him nothing more than a few crowns at the end of the 
year, even with the aſſiſtance of aces 3 whilſt he who 
plays againſt rich*financiers with the ſame ſuperiority, 
ſometimes encreaſes his income ſome thouſand guineas, 
The ſimple monk, born with a great diſpoſition to in- 
trigue, diſcards his rival, parries the ſtrokes of his ad- 
verſaries, does nothing without reflection, and at length 
ſucceeds ; and to what ? To become ſuperior, and gov- 

H > 


* Something like Backgammon. 
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ern a community, or at moſt a province of monks, It 
is by the ſame means that a courtier becomes a favour- 
ite, a prime miniſter, and governs deſpotically a great 
empire, The republican who wiſhes to riſe above e- 
quality, and become maſter of his countrymen, follows 
the ſame route, Wherever ambition, intereſt or gal- 
lantry is concerned, it is only neceſſary to be pru- 
dent, like as at play, not to ſuffer the head to turn, 
and to make a proper uſe of all the advantages 
which fortune preſents to us. But as it is remarked, 
that there are players at piquet, whoſe chief excellence 
is to diſcard well, others whoſe ſuperiority conſiſts in 
playing the cards, and ſome who are wholly attached 
to betting, knowing the gain this produces at the end 
of the partie; ſo there are men of ambition whoſe only 
care is to remove all obſtacles to obtain their end; 
others, wherever they may be proces, ſtrive to take ad- 
vantage of their ſituation ; and finally, ſoine who wiſh 
to conſolidate their fortunes, and inſure their reputa- 
tions, perſuaded that they have done nothing well if 
they do not crown their actions by ſomething brilliant, 
After all, many games are won centrary to every rule, 
and others loſt, notwithſtanding all the art of the moſt 
{ſkilful players; in the ſame manner there are events 
which diſconcert the greateſt connoiſſeurs ; but theſe 
are real phenomena, and notwithſtanding ſuch ex- 
traordinary inſtances, it is neceſſary to follow theſe 
principles of conduct which are generally received and 
approved of, | 
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ESSAY XXVII. 
CARDINAL ALBERONT's ORIGIN AND CHARAC- 


| Th f Cardinal Alberoni is one of thoſe phenomena 
of which 1 have juſt ſpoken, and may be compared to 
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the great player, M. Wall, whom we know at preſent 
in Paris, and who has made his fortune, as it is report- 
ed, with an orange which was given to him ; he play- 
ed it againſt a crown, hazarded the crown againſt oth- 
ers, and gained inſenſibly a conſiderable ſum, By haz- 
arding fortunately he has realiſed ſeveral millions of 
livres. Alberoni ſtaked leſs and gained more; at leaſt 
in dignities and reputation. He was the ſon of a gar- 
dener, and at firſt a ringer in the cathedral of Plaiſance. 
The biſhop took a liking to him, and finding him active 
and intelligent, made him his ſecretary, and gave him 
a canonry. He had occaſion to know the duke of 
Vend6me in Parma, and he pleaſed him by meanneſſes 
of which an Italian prieſt alone is capable; the duke 
attached him to his ſervice, brought him to France, and 
took him afterwards into Spain,—Vendome wanting a 
faithful and diſcreet agent near the Princeſs des Urſins, 
ſent her Alberoni. This Italian, as pliant in appearance 
as audacious, in reality, perſuaded the princeſs, who 
governed Phili V, in the moſt abſolute. manner, during 
the time that this monarch was a widower, that ſhe 
ought to make him marry the Princeſs of Parma, This 
marriage was accompliſhed, and the diſgrace of the 
Princeſs des Urſins was the conſequence, Atlberont took 
npon himſelf to lead the new queen. She procured 
him the cardinal's hat; he became her firſt miniſter, 
and conſequently, that of 'the king her huſband. He 
dilplayed immediately the whole extent of his views, 
both in Spain and elſewhere ; he reeflabliſhed the 
king's authority in the Government, and made uſe of it 
to correct many abuſes, and to begin ſeveral important 
eſtabliſhments which deſerved to be encouraged, The 
Population and commerce of Spain were intereſted in 
them, He made a military 3 and put the 
army upon a more uſeful and regular footing, He had 
never been more than ſecretary to a general, but had 
ſeen enough of armies, to judge of What was neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh in them order and diſcipline; this is what 
a miniſter ought to attend to. His duty is to fee that 
troops are well regulated, and in a good ſtate, before 
the general who is to command is charged with them. 
Alberon employed himſelf ſucceſsfully alſo in the ad- 
miniſtration and regulation of finances. This interior. 
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arrangement was neceſſary to prepare for the execution 
of the great views which' he had abroad, Theſe were 
no leſs than to make Spain the arbitreſs of Europe, to 
inſure her Italy, and to give employment enough to the 
Emperor, to England and Holland, (which were then 
called maritime powers) to prevent them fram oppoſing 
his deſigns, For this purpoſe, he formed alliances in 
the north, and even one with the Turks, It unfor- 
tunately happened, that particular circumſtances made 
France an enemy to the duke of Otleans, Who was fe- 
gent. He carried on, with ability, audacious intrigues 
to inſure Philip V, the ctown of France in caſe that 
the, young king Lewis X V, ſhould die. But with 
whatever prudence ſo many great enterprizes were 
formed 54 carried on, ſome of them croſſed each other 
in ſuch a manner, as to make it impoſſible” that they 
ſhould all ſucceed,” Peace was made between ' France 
and Spain, and Alberoni' fell a victim to it. He fupport- 
ed the diſgrace and perſecution, which were its firſt 
conſequences, like a great man: In fa he was one, 
he ſaw that he was a victim from circumſtances,” and 
not on account o any fault he had committed. His 
defire had been like that of Richelieu, to ſerve his maſ- 
ter; but time, place, and even his maſter were very 
een conan am ol . 
Alberoni, at length enjoying tranquillity in Rome, ob- 
tained the legation of Romagna, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf again by undertaking a conqueſt for the Pope as 
Temporal Sovereign; this was the little Republic of 
St. Marino, a village ſituated near Rimini, upon an emi- 
nence. The enterprize had all the appearance of a 
parody of the heroic comedies which Alberon: had 
performed in Fee before. At leaſt this 
compariſon ought to be applied to him, drawn from 
piquet players—that a ruined gameſter, although able, 
conducts himſelf in the ſame manner when playing at 
ſixpence a fiſh, as he formerly did when playing for 
guineas a point. + | | | 

Since it is agreed, that all the books we have printed 
under the title of Teftamens polittques, are nothing but 
hiſtorical romances, there could not be a better, than 
the political Teſtament of Alberoni. 


+ Note of the Editor, It has been ſince publiſhed and is tolerably 
well written. 
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ESSAY XXVIL 


CHARACTER OF THE PRINCE OF CONDE. 


Tur great Conde was born with ſo ſtrong a military 
genius, that, by a ſort of natural impulſe, I will ſay al- 
moſt inſtin&, he choſe the beſt poſts, ranged his troops 
in the moſt advantageous manner, ſupported the differ- 
ent bodies of his army by each other, made them attack 
with. vigour, fought courageouſly at their bead, never 
loſt his compoſure. even in the heat of battle, ſaw eve- 
ry thing which happened, and took advantage of eve- 
ry incident in ſuch a manner as not to let the leaſt fa- 
vourable one eſcape him. This hero in war was but a 
very. middling politician at court. He knew not 
how to act opportunely. The honour he had ac- 
quired gave him at firſt ſome weight; but his capaci- 
ty being tried in councils and intrigues, he was found 
inferior to his reputation. He was incapable of ap- 
plication and reflexion 3 he committed imprudences, 
and ſeveral weakneſſes, and was even frequently guil- 
ty of injuſtice, War had hardened his heart, and he 
began rather late to cultivate his mind. If the advan- 
tages of birth had; not given him the command of ar- 
mies, whilſt he was yet in the flower of his age; if the 
time in which he lived had not been full of troubles 
and continual wars, but pacific like our own, his mili- 
en loſt, and M. le Prince de 
Conde would never have borne the ſurname of Great. 
Conde being made a tool of by the Cardinal Mazarine 
and the Spaniards, into whoſe ſtates he had been oblig- 
ed to retire, returned to France after the peace of the 
Pyrenees: He found himſelf as great a warrior as 
ever, and it 1 that he had loſt none of his mil- 
itary merit. He beat, at Senef, the ſame enemies of 
France, at the head of which he had fought Turenne, 
at the battle of Dunes; this proves more ſtrongly, that 
he was born with thoſe talents which make great gen- 


erals, and not with ſuch as would be uſeful to kings in 


their councils, and are nece ſſary to miniſters, 
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ESSAY XXIX. 


CHARACTER OF MARSHAL TURENNE. 


M. De Turenne, of a leſs illuſtrious birth, and whoſe 
reputation in war was not ſo brilliant as that of the 
Prince of Conde, had, perhaps upon the whole, as much 
military merit. He placed it in the moſt advantageous 
point of view, becauſe his talents were diſtinguiſhed 
and procured him employment. He had, perhaps, 
others which his extreme modeſty and reſerved ohar- 
acter hindered him from making known; he was 
thought capable of being at the head of a party becauſe 
he refuſed it. But if his military ſuperiority was bal- 
anced by that of M. de Conde, the qualities of his mind 
were always looked upon to be ſuperior to thoſe of his 
rival. He was as compoſed in the cabinet as in the 
field; and this hero in war, was a mild and amiable in- 
dividual in ſociety, He did not become a Catholic till 
it was too late to ſuſpe& his change of religion, to pro- 
ceed from motives of ambition or intereſt, His death 
was equally regretted by the ſoldiers and people; an 
eulogium which no General had merited ſince the glo- 
rious ages of the Roman Republick and Empire. 
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Tur Dube of Vehdome was born; like the great Con- 
de, inſpired with the ſcience of war; he had the ſame 
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courage, the ſame coolneſs in the midſt of the greateſt 
dangers, the ſame juſt and rapid coup d'e:l but theſe 
advantages were counterbalanced by great defects. I 
have never ſeen him perſonally, but I have had occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of him to ſo many military men who had 
ſerved under his command, that I am not deceived in 
what I have Juſt ſaid of him. 
After having ſerved as a volunteer under the great 
Conde, as colonel and a general officer under Marſhal 
Luxembourg, the command of the army was given to 
him at the beginning of the war for the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion. He was ſent into Italy in 1702, and during 
three or four of the firſt campaigns, he ſupported the 
honour of the king's arms, wy gained four battles, 
two of them before the defection of the Duke of Sa- 
voy, and two afterwards; yet he had to do with the 
famous prince Eugene, who underſtood the art of war 
better than any man of the age in which he lived; 
provided in the beſt manner for every thing which 
could happen, knew better than any body how to ſub- 
ſiſt an army; and conducted it with wiſdom, coolneſs 
and reflection, into ſuch ſituations as were capable of 
rendering it the moſt uſeful. M. de Vendome was not ſo 
profound in his deſigus, made fewer reflections and 
combinations in preparing for his operations: He was 
too neglectful of. detail; but in critical and deciſive 
moments, he awoke, as it were, from a trance; ſeemed 
to recal his whole genius; tock meaſures equally 
wiſe and vigorous; and ſhewed more beroiſm and 
judgment than even the prince Eugene would perhaps 
have done in a ſimilar ſituation. The French ſoldiers, 
whom he did not ſubject to too ſevere a diſcipline, had 
ſo much confidence in his meaſures, that they would 
have riſked every thing to have withdrawn him from 
any diſageeable ſituation into which he might have fal- 
len. They feared nothing when they ſaw him at their 
head; and were perſuaded that to go into battle under 
his command was to be led on to glory. It is general- 
ly believed, that a perfidious policy recalled him from 
Piedmont; and ſent him into Flanders ; and that when 


there he had not time enough to repair the faults - 


which the Marſhal Villeroy had committed, He was 
afterwards ſent into Spain, without any body to ſec- 
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ond him, without anarmy or any kind of ſuccour ; but 
his name and reputation, added to- the former confi- 
dence of the French' who had ſerved under him ſome 
years before, made up every deficiency : He recon- 
duRed Philip V, almoſt driven from his poſſeſſions, to 
Madrid; purſued the enemies, forced them to evacu- 
ate Spain, and retire into Portugal, . This was the fruit 
of the famous battle of Villa Vicioſa, in 1710. Cov- 
ered with glory, (which ſeemed to ſeek him rather than 


he to run after it) with honours, which he thought: 


himſelf, as he really was, ſuperior to, and with riches 


which he negleQed and deſpiſed, he died at Vinaros in 
Catalonia, of an indigeſtion, a kind of death which. 


appears little worthy of one of the greateſt and moſt 
able generals of the age, but which anſwered otherwiſe 
well enough to his private life; for it muſt be agreed 
that this made a great 'contraſt with his military one. 
His character was mild and beneficent; he was a 
ſtranger to envy, hatred and revenge; he prided him- 
ſelf in thus reſembling Henry IV, he was neither 
haughty, vain nor oſtentatious; and fully perſuaded 
that nobody could have a deſire to be wanting in reſ- 
pe& to him; effectively, he never had reaſon to think 


tothe contrary, The princes of the blood only could diſ- 


pute with him in France the ſuperiority of rank, and he 
never had the leaſt difference about it but witk them: 


And even theſe, were always terminated in the moſt- 


honourable and becoming manner. 


Such was the Duke of Vendome, conſidered in the moſt - 
favourable light. Let us at preſent examine what he 


was, according to other Memoirs, perhaps as faithful, 


in a leſs advantageous point of view. He was of a 


middling ſize, and had a vigorous conſtitution; his fig- 


ure and air were noble, his look and - converſation: 
graceful: He had great natural ſenſe, which was but 
little cultivated ; he was even profoundly ignorant in 


the art of war, which he had never ſtudied or reflected 


upon; brave even to intrepidity, - daring when he 
could get the better of his indolence; he was general- 


ly ſucceſsful by what may be called an effect of his 
happy ſtar; he knew as much of the world and the 
court as he did of war, and in the ſame manner, by 
routine, and without any regular principles; notwith- 
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ſtanding this, he pleaſed every body, though he was 
no courtier, except to the king alone; and he made all 


the reſt perceive that he was the ſon of Henry IV., 


and that he ought not to cede, except to the legitimate? 
deſcendants of that monarch. This kind of vanity" 
pleaſed Lewis XIV, who having, like his grandfather, 
natural children, wiſhed to make them equal to the 
princes of the blood. The Duke of Vendome was not 
exceſſively polite, and was reſerved with thoſe whom 
he thought capable of oppoling him; but he affected 
to be familiar and popular with the loweſt rank of of- 
ficers, with the ſoldiers, and thofe of his ſervants, 
whom he believed incapable of abuſing” his goodneſs. 
Obſtinate and inacceſſible to the counſels and repre- 
ſentations of thoſe who would have been attended to 
by any other man ; he ſuffered himſelf to be governed 
by ſuch only as were extravagant in their praiſes of 
him, and in their admiration and refpe& for his perſon 
and qualities. As ſoon as it was perceived in the ar- 
my that this was the means to obtain his confidence, 
there were found in the moſt diſtinguiſhed military 
rank, men baſe enough to flatter his weakneſſes, in 
hopes that he would put them in a Guation to make 
their fortunes, He carried, particularly in the decline 
of life, libertiniſm, flovenlineſs and indolence to fo 
great an excels, that it is inconceivable theſe defects 
were not more prejudicial to him. In the midſt of the 
court of Lewis IV, ſometimes a gallant, ſometimes a 
devotee, he made no ſecret of his moſt indecent and 
'culpable pleaſures; and Lewis XIV, dared not re- 
proach, him upon a kind of debauch, which, during 
the whole time of his reign, would have ruined any 
ether ſubjett. Every thing, which the court of Ver- 
ſailles would have bluſhed at, was openly braved in 
the little court of Anet, Thoſe who ſerved under him 
in his Italian campaign have aſſured me, that he had 
by mere indolence miſſed more than twenty times the 
fineſt opportunities of beating the _— ; and that he 
had by negligence as frequently expoſed his army to 
be deſtroyed : But happily thoſe who commanded the 
gs and in the rear, were more attentive and vigi- 

ant, | 


— 


Every body has heard talk of the cool of the morn- 
ing of M. de Vendom', an expreſſion which is ftill made 
uſe of to deſcribe a march made in the heat of the 
day: This comes from the cuſtom M. de Vendome had, 
of annoancing in the evening, that he would march 
very early the next morning; but when the moment 
indicated for departure arrived, he lay ſo long in bed, 
that it was generally noon before he was in motion; 
the warmeſt climates and ſeaſons made no difference in 
G.... Eee 
The greateſt advantage he had over prince Eugene, 
was in defeating his calculations, by making none him- 
ſelf. As he never took his departure from any place 
at the time he had previouſly fixed upon, no ſpy could 
give intelligence of his motioas, He held ne councils 
with his general officers, ſo that nobody ever knew 


what he meant to do; he began a campaign without 
any ſettled plan, and gave himſelf: but little trouble 


about thoſe ſent him by the court; therefore his de- 
ſigns might well be ſaid to be iinpenetrable. His au- 
dacity and penetration in great operations repaired, 
all his faults, It was only in the campaign he made 
in Flanders in 19e8, where he had under his command 
the duke of Burgundy, preſumptive heir to the crown, 
that his obſtinacy in not taking every poſſible advant- 
age, made him loſe a battle, and all the fruit of a cam- 
paign which might have been | happily. terminated. 
The French army was encamped near Oudenarde ; 
it was eaſy to take poſſeſſion of that place, which was 
badly fortified, and to cut off all ſupplies from the ene- 
my; but to effect this, it was neceſſary to anticipate 
them, before they would perceive it was poſſible to 
diſtreſs them. M. de Vendome was frequently advertiſ- 
ed of this, but as it did not come from inks who by 
their meanneſs had gained his confidence, he took no 
notice of What was ſaid to him upon the ſubjett. 
Marlborougb, who commanded the enemies“ army, 
ſoon ſaw that M. de Vendome had only his motion to 
make, and that it was neceſſary to oppoſe him. But 
he could not approach Oudenarde, without making a 
conſiderable circuit, and he might arrive there too late 
for his purpoſe : The duke of Burgundy went himſelf 
to prevail upon M. de Vendome to act without delay; 
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he could not make him ſhake off his indolence, nor 


perſuade him to quit the place he was in. Finally, M. 
de Biron, lieutenant general, who commanded a corps 
de reſerve, ſent word, that the enemy approached, and 
went himſelf to confirm this advice. M. de Vendome 
refuſed obſtinately for ſome time to believe it : At 
length M, de Biron ran to his corps, and put himſelf 
in the beſt poſſible poſture of defence. The general 
had permitted him to do this upon condition only, that 
the enemy was near charging. The order was impru- 
dent enough, but Biron was obliged to execute it ; for 
the engagement began immediately between his advan- 
ced poſts and the enemy which came to reconnoitre 
them, Marlborough reinforced thoſe who bad begun 
the attack, and Biron did the ſame to his advanced 


poſts, It became neceſſary for M. de Vendome to march, 


and it was in this manner that the battle of Oudenarde 
began, Notwithſtanding the valour of the French 
troops, the efforts of the king's guards and the perſonal 
bravery of the duke of Burgundy, the ground not being 
favourable, becauſe it had not been choſen, neither 
were the manceuvres prepared, the fucceſs was not ad- 
vantageous to us. Some troops were neceſſarily ſacri- 
ficed to favour the retreat of the army, which was made 
to Ghent, The duke of Burgundy did not remain in 
that city, but retired with the head of the army, behind 
the canal of Bruges. M. de Vendome, on the contrary, 
ſtopped at Ghent to repoſe himſelf after the fatigues of 
a day, whereon he had given greater proofs of bravery, 
than of judgment. As ſoon as the Guke of — 
was fixed in his general quarters, he wrote to the king, 
informing his Majeſty of what had paſſed ; but he was 
delicate in what he ſaid about the duke of Vendome, 
knowing that the king loved him; M. de Vendome wrote 
allo, Fam. aſſured the king that he had gained the battle, 
and that if his fucceſs had not been complete, it was 
not his fault. Lewis XIV, was pleaſed to believe him, 
although France and all Europe were informed to the 
contrary, M. de Vendome did not loſe the favour of his 
maſter which he ought to have done; on the contrary, 
the king believed that the duke of Burgundy wouldQ 
never make a good officer, and that it was uſeleſs to 
continue to ſend him to the army, If he judged by 
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great monarch was deceived. The ſiege of Lillo, which 
the enemies undertook the followin year, proved 


clearly what was the conſequence of the loſs of that 


battle: Nevertheleſs, M. de Vendome was ſent the next 
year to ſave Spain ; and whoſe preſence alone procured 
an army, which regained Philip V, his capital, beat the 
enemy at Villa Vicioſa, and gave the young king the 
moſt magnificent bed which was ever prepared for a 
ſovereign, being compoſed of the enſigns of his ene- 
mies; bat it Was only neceſſary to excite the enthuſi- 
aſm of the Spaniards and of the French who were in 
Spain. The name of Vendome had this effect. His 
reputation, juſtly or unjuſtly merited, frightened Star- 
emberg and Stanhope, and his daring character and de- 
termined bravery <i | 

ſo brilliant in hiſtory, was melancholy and unhappy. 
After having paſſed the year 1711, in triumphing over 
the enemies W Philip V, he had no ſooner received at 
Madrid all the honours which this king could confer 
upon his liberator—the title of Highneſs—the preem- 
inence over all the Grandees of Spain—in ſhort, all 
the diſtinctions formerly enjoyed by the famous Don 
. Juan of Auſtria, than he grew tired of this Spaniſh 
greatneſs ; and leaving the court of Madrid, and the 
conduct of the army to his lieutenant generals, he re- 
tired to a burgh of Catalonia, called Vinaros ; ſur- 


_ rounded there by a ſmall circle of flatterers, and debau. 


chees, he gave himſelf up to that kind of voluptuouſneſs 
which was ſo agreeable to him, He glutted himſelf 
with fiſh, which he was extravagantly fond of ; wheth- 
er it were good or bad, well or ill dreſſed, it was the 
ſame thing to him ; he drank thick bodied and heady 
wine ; and at length brought on a kind of indigeſtion, 
or rather an illneſs, the conſequence of repeated indi- 
geſtions, which might undoubtedly have been cured by 
diet and exerciſe. His diſorder was treated in quite a 
contrary manner; and he had very ſoon no hopes left 


of being reſtored, The moſt honeſt of his courtiers then 


abandoned him ; others took his furniture and equi- 
page; and it is aſſerted, that ſeeing, a few . 
fore he expired, ſome of his under valets ready to take 
away and divide his bedclothes, he aſked them as a 


what paſſed before, and at the battle of Oudenarde, this 


d the reſt, Yet his end, which is 
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Favour to permit him to draw his laſt breath in his bed, 
He was only fiftyeight years of age when he died, 
The Princeſs des Urfins, who had at that time the 
greateſt influence with the king of Spain, got orders 
for his body to be laid in the Royal Tomb of the Eſcu- 
rial, The moſt elegant funeral orations were delivered 
in honour of him, both in France and Spain. Theſe 
have ſerved to deceive poſterity with reſpe& to his 
real character; and no hiſtorian whom J have heard of 
has yet given himſelf the trouble to undeceive it. 

I have heard ſeveral anecdotes, related by perſons 
who lived with M. de Vendome, of his cynical ſlovenli- 
neſs, and which are of ſo ſingular a nature, that I 
would mention them if they were not more diſguſting 
than ridiculous, It was by applauding his filthineſs, 
that the cardinal Alberoni made his fortune: So true it 
is that men ſucceed in this by every kind of means, and 
the Italian priefts and monks are not ſcrupulous about 
any. | 
The duke of Vendome had a younger brother, who 
nope all his good qualities and his defects, but in a 

eſs proportion, On this account he has acquired leſs 
honour, and his memory will be leſs revered by poſteri- 
ty. But M. le grand Prior of Vendome, was ſufferable 
in the world and in private ſociety ; he was even look- 
ed upon, towards the end of his life, as an amiable vo- 
luptuary ; and he died at the age of ſeventytwo years, 
beloved and regretted by men of ſenſe, who were fond 
of his company, and pleaſed with the friendly recep- 
tion they uſually met with from him in his houſe, I 
have frequently ſeen him at the temple ; ſome of my 
friends were intimately acquainted with him, and I 
know others of his aſſociates who are of the moſt reſpect- 
able characters: On the contrary, if the duke of Ven- 
dome had lived to a greater age, and had peace been 
made, his talents, or rather his good fortune in war, 
would have become uſeleſs to the ſtate 3 his debauched 
and diſguſting manner of living, would at length have 
rendered him contemptible in the eyes of every honeſt 
man; and as great as he was by birth and military re- 
nown, nobody would have aſſociated with him. 

The grand Prior ſerved in Candia againſt the Turks, 
with his uncle the duke of Beaufort, ſo much known 
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at the time of the Fronde, and who terminated by that 
expedition his tempeſtuous life, It was a fine appren- 
ticeſhip for a knight of Malta, This campaign ſaved 
him one caravan : He was {till young when he made 
it, but ſeventeen years of age; and ſoon after his return 
to France, he followed Lewis XIV, to the conqueſt of 
Holland ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the paſſage of 
the Rhine, and in the campaigns of the two following 
wars, one of which was terminated by the peace of 
Nimeguen, and the other by that of Ryſwick. He was 
wounded at the battle of Marſeilles, and made lieuten- 
ant general in 1693. He ſerved with his brother, and 
ſometimes under him, but never after the year 1705, 
He ſhewed the ſame bravery as his elder brother—the 
{ame military talents; perhaps they were greater, be- 
cauſe he was leſs opinionated and indolent, He was 
not commander in chief, conſequently the ſucceſſes of 
his brother did not contribute to his reputation : But 
who knows what part he had in theſe, and that if his 
advice had been followed, the duke of Vendome would 
not have gained more honour ? The libertiniſm of the 
grand Prior, was not leſs exceſſive than that of the duke, 
although it was, in certain reſpetts, more decent, His 
Pleaſures kept him from his duty, and from being at 
the battle of Caſſano in 1703. He was diſgraced on ac- 
count of his neglect; after which he retired to Rome, 
and ſpent ſome years in travelling in Italy. The king 
was determined to deprive him of his benefices, but he 
reſigned them to ſave * r and a penſion was 
granted him.— Having unhappily been made priſoner 
by the Imperialiſts in croſſing the country of the Gri— 
ſons, he could not return to France before 1712, the 
lame year in which his brother died in Spain. It is 
Poſſible that the fault he had committed fix or ſeven 
| Fears before, might have {pared him a great deal of 
mortification and embarraſſment ; at leaſt he was not a 
witneſs to the campaign-of 1708, wherein his brother 
behaved ſo ill, nor to his miſerable death at Vineros. 
He ſurvived him fifteen years, and was the laſt of the 
houſe of Vendome ; but he had received the order of 
Malta. His brother married a Princeſs of Conde; but 
not being dazzled with the honour of this alliance, he 
took no means to give nephews to the great Cende, 
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nor to perpetuate the illegitimate race of Henry IV. 
The grand Prior, for his part, thought of nothing but 
enjoying, like a true epicurean, the encreaſe of his for- 
tune, Nevertheleſs he made in 1715, once more,. a 
truce with his pleaſures, to fly to ſuccour Malta, which 
was threatened with an invaſion by the Turks; he was 
declared Generaliſſimo of the forces of his order. This 
is the only time he had ſuch a title, and that he was 
commander in chief, Malta was not beſieged, and the 
grand Prior returned to his delicious retreat of the 
temple, where he died in 17:7, He had, Ike his broth- 
er, good natural ſenſe, and few advantages of education ; 
but he made a better uſe of his wit than the duke did, 
and ſometimes challenged in verſe, the Abbe de Chau- 
lieu and the Marquis de la Fare. I never knew the 
latter, who died in 1712; but I have ſometimes con- 
verſed with the Abbe de Chauliev, who died in the 
year 1720, eightyſeven years of age. I ſaw him at the 
court of the Ducheſs of Maine, where he was in love 
with Mademoiſelle Launay, her femme de chambre, at 
preſent her companion, under the name of Baroneſs of 
Staal, ſhe died in 1750. The Abbe de Chaulieu was 


deeply ſmitten with her, although blind; and certainly 


Madame de Staal was very well calculated to inſpire 
ſuch a paſſion, for ſhe was neither handfome nor defir- 
able, but was well recompenſed by her wit and under- 
ſanding, Voltaire, whom we formerly called Arouet, 
was of the grand Priorof Vendome's ſociety ; and from 
that time, I always heard him call this prince his ſong- 
making highneſs, with the ſame tone of eaſe he always 
aſſumed with men of rank, | 

The grand Prior was for a long time in love with 
Mademoiſelle Rochois, a famous actreſs at the Opera; 
and this paſſion did him honour, compared with that 
kind of debauch adopted by his brother, he appeared 
decent alſo, if oppoſed to the Duke; yet there was a 
good deal of negligence in his dreſs, eſpecially in the 
decline of his life, He took a great deal of Spaniſh 
ſnuff, and had the beſt it was poſſible to procure : His 


only ſnuff box was a pocket lined with leather, de ſtin- 


ed to that uſe, into which he put his hand, and be- 
ſmeared his noſe with the ſnuff he took out. A great 
quantity fell upon his clothes, with which they were 
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always'diſguſtingly covered; it is ſaid, that his valets 


de chambre made great profits by ſcraping off this ſnuff; 
putting it into leaden boxes, and ſelling it as newly ar- 
rived from Spain, 


ESSAY XXXL. 


MEMOIR OF THE MARQUIS BELLEISLE.. 


y y E have at preſent in France, a man advancing 
rapidly towards a moſt brilliant fortune, who, on be- 
8 world had every thing againſt him, but 
whoſe happy ſtars have ſurmounted all obſtacles, The 
oſtentatious device, which his grandfather, M. Fouquet, 
took, may be applied to him ; a ſquirrel climbing a 
globe with theſs latin words : Qu non aſcendet ? 
Whither will he not climb? The ſuperintendant ſoon 
ſaw his pretenſions vaniſh : The ſucceſs of this man 
appears to be more certain; nobody can be more atten- 
tive and induſtrious than he is in every thing he un- 
certakes, His conduct will be better appreciated, or 
rather the favours of his protecting Deity, when it is 
known from whence he is originated. His father was 
ſecond fon to the e and born after the 
diſgrace of this minifter, The hatred with which Col- 
bert had inſpired Lewis XIV, againſt the name of Fou- 
quet, prevented the ar- of Belleiſle from becoming 
any thing, Yet he found means to marry a woman of 
faſhion, who, in truth, was without fortune : She was 
of the houſe of Levis, fiſter to the duke of that name. 
Her family was diſpleaſed with her on account of her 
marriage, and was a long time without ſeeing her; the 
new married couple went to live with the biſhop of 
Agde, younger brother to the Superintendant in diſ- 
grace, This prelate was a great reſource to his fami- 


ly, 
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It was in this kind of retreat that the preſent Mar- 
quis of Eelleiſle, his brother, called the Chevalier, and 
{ſeveral ſiſters were born, At the death of the biſhop 
of Agde, it was neceſſary for Monfieur and Madame de 
Belleiſle to return to Paris, to the good Madame Fou- 
quet, widow of the Superintendant, whoſe charity was 
{o univerſal, that ſhe was looked on as a ſaint, She 
died and left Monſieur and Madame de Bellerfile in very 
narrow circumſtances, The Iſland of Belleiſle, from 
whence the Marquis took his name, was very poor 
land, produced but a ſmall revenue, and even that may 
be ſaid to be ſequeſtrated in the hands of the king, who 
had a garriſon there, —However the preſent Marquis 
has found means to reap great advantages from his pos- 
ſeſhon, or rather from his pretenſions to that iſlane, 
He was at firſt deſtined to the profeſſion of arms, but 
certainly he could not begin that career with the ſame 
advantages as men of quality do: However he found 
reſources, in ',s name of his mother, and in the credit 
of his mateinal relations, —He obtained a regiment of 
dragoons, ſerved in the army of Flanders, and was in 
Liſle when it was beſieged by the enemies, and defend- 
ed by the Marſhal de Boufflers-—He attached hi 
to this general, and was fortunate enough to 
him, He ſoon became neceſſary to him, ard having 
been. wounded, the marſhal obtained for him the rank 
of brigadier, in preference to others who applied for it, 
among whom was the Marquis of Maillebois, ſon to M. 
de Deſmarete, comptroller general of the finances, and 
nephew to Colbert, This was the firſt victory which 
the family of Fouquet obtained over that of Colbert, 
aſter the diſgrace of the Superintendant. At length, 
being continually protected by the Marſhal de Boufflers, . 
he was promoted even before the death of Lewis XIV, 
to the place of Meſtre de Camp, general of dragoons, 
which was the object of ambition in ſome of the firſt 
men of the court, after the death of the king, M. de 
Belleifle conducted himſelf, during the whole courſe of 
the regency, with inconceivable propriety and addreſs, 
never loſing ſig , for an inſtant, of the object of his am- 
bition and fortune, He was well with every body in 
the time of trouble and faction, and made himſelf uſeful 
ta all parties, I have ſeen him make his court to my 
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father, and gain his good graces, He was not deceived 
by the ſyſtem of Mr, Law; nor did he embaik in it 
like many others who hoped, at firſt, to draw there- 
from immenſe riches, but who were in the end ruined, 
After the overthrow of this adventurer and his ſyſtem, 
M. de Bellzifle reaped the fruit of his prudence, 

During the little Spaniſh war of 1719, he ſhewed 
great zeal for the regent, againſt a king who was grand- 
fon to Lewis XIV, and his zeal made him Marechal 
de Camp, and governor of Hunninguen. He contrib- 
uted to determine the regent to give the title of firſt 
miniſter to the Cardinal Dubois; but death deprived 
him of this perſonage, who was otherwiſe incapable of 
the leaſt gratitude for his good ſervices, M. le Blanc 
was ſecretary at war, without ſupport or counſel; M. 
de Bell:ifle made him maſter of his mind and his de- 
partment ; the death of the Duke of Orleans, at length, 
checked his career. The Duke of Bourbon, took up- 
on himſelf the premierſhip, without #1. de Bell-iſl-'s 
being able to feize the moment and means to prevent 
him, M, le Blanc was arreſted ; governmet was de- 
F ined to proſecute him; M. de Belleifle was him- 
eee to the Baſtile, He was exiled the year 

ollowing, and perſecuted during the whole adminiſtra— 
tion of the Duke, by perſons whoſe beſt friend he is 4: 
preſent. At length the Duke was diſplaced, and the 
enemies of M. de Bellerfle impriſoned and exiled in 
their turn. The Cardinal Fleury came into place; he 
had been the intimate friend of the Ducheſs of Levis, 
aunt to M. de Belleiſle, who made uſe of this old con- 
nexion to gain the confidence of the new firſt miniſter, 
He ſucceeded in his attempt : M. le Blanc was reſtored 
to his place, and M. de Pelleifle continued to enjoy 
the greateſt credit until the death of the Secretary of 
ſtate, He ſaw that it was impoſſible to have the ſame 
influence under his ſucceſſor, and that, on this account, 
the beſt thing he could do would be to ſerve in the 
war. He was made Lieutenant General, and com- 
mander of Metz and the Eveches, or biſhopricks: He 
made a great diſplay of the advantageous arrangements 
undertaken for the {tate in his new command, At the 
.beginning of the war, he poſſeſſed himſelf of Treves, 
which is an open city. He ſpoke in great terms on the 
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utility of this conqueſt : That of Phillipfburgh was not 
due to him, although he ſerved well at the hege, He 
was created Chevalier des ordres du Roi in 1735, and 
from that moment the cardinal touk his advice upon 
the concluſion of the peace, —This old man thought 
perhaps, that he was obliged to him for having ac- 
quired Lorrain, becauſe M. de Belleiſle inſiſted upon 
the importance of this acquiſition propoſed by others. 
May it pleaſe heaven, that after having applauded a 
good reſolution, he may not hereafter make him take a 
worſe! However this may be, there is every appear- 
ance that the fortune of M. de Belleiſle will not remain 
in its preſent ſituation, Although he has ſcarcely done 
any thing but intrigue, he is thought very capable of 
being a great general and a great miniſter : It will be 
neceſſary to examine this matter. 

He is tall and thin; his conſtitution has always ap- 
peared to be delicate, his ſtomach weak, his heart af- 
fected, fince the wound he received at the ſiege of 
Liſle, He appears obliged to be exceedingly careful of 
his kealth, which he really is, to as great a degree as is 
poſſible; but as ſoon as he feels himſelf animated by 
the deſire of acquiring glory, and of inſuring ſucceſs to 
a plan of ambition or intrigue, the activity of his mind 
gives him ſtrength. which the weakneſs of his body re- 
fuſes: He is continually at bufineſs, fleeps but little, 
and tires the moſt indefatigable of his ſecretaries, dice 
tating to ſeveral at a time,—In a word, he is like fire, 
he devours every thing and reſiſts every thing; he cat- 
ries on ſeveral intrigues at the ſame time, never loſes 
ſight of one of his threads, and takes care that they do 
not croſs each other. In an age where ſtrict probity, 
real merit, and wiſe and ſolid views are not the beſt 
recommendations, 2 man who knows how to uſe at 
once docility and aſſurance, cannot fail of ſucceeding. 
A proof that his ideas are neither enlightened nor real- 
ly great, is, that his ſtile is weak and unanimated, that he 
neither writes correctly nor forcibly, and has no elo- 
quence even in ſpeaking ; but he always appears to be 
certain of ſucceſs, he never heſitates in giving aſſur- 
ances of it; and he perſuades the more on account of 
its being believed that he uſes no art in doing it. He 
makes that which he has done, appear to greater ad- 
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vantage than that which he means to do; thoſe who 
follow his advice, if they receive benefit from it, this k 
themſelvs obliged to him; if the contrary be the caſe, 
they blame themſelves only, If M. de Belle Ie ſhould 
be charged with a great adminiſtration, it may be fear- 
ed, that his exceſſi ve love of detail, and of every kind 
of project, will induce him to adopt many plans which 
he will not be able to execute fully; and that he will 
never have time enough to make a reform. He will 
certainly be fond of adventurers, being a little ſo him- 
ſelf; and will never diſtinguiſh thoſe who might be 
really uſeful to him, 

M. de Belleiſte married, in 1729, a lady of the houſe 
of Bethune, well made, beautiful enough, and ſuch a 
one as is neceſſary for a man like him; ſhe was ſome- 
times a ccquette, with a great deal of art, addreſs and 
decency ; at others a devotee, always cajoling without 
meanneſs, and ſenſible without pretenſion : Her huſb- 
and who knows equally her virtues and defects, ſhews 
a great attachment to her; and effectively, having no 
other paſſion than ambition, he has no other miſtreſs 
than his wife who ſeconds his views. The coquetry of 
the wife, and the ambition of the huſband equally ſuc- 
cced, becauſe they flow from their natural ſource, and 
colt nothing to thoſe who employ them, 

The Chevalier de Belleiſle, brother to the Count, has, 
according to people who have been a good deal in 


the company of them both, more ſolid and extenſive ' 


views in his plans than his brother; but he has leſs 


complaiſance, is leſs docile, and poſſeſſes fewer means 


of pleaſing : He has perhaps more knowledge of the 
art of war, of policy and adminiſtration, but he does 
not know ſo well how to enhance the value of his 
thoughts and actions. Ambition is common to them 
both, and the chevalier is modeſt enough to appropri- 


ate to himſelf, no more of the honour of great ſucceſſes, 


than what belongs to a younger brother; but it is ſup- 
poſed, that being always hid behind his brother, he is 
of great uſe to him, and that he will ſeverely feel his 
loſs, if he ſhould die before him. The chevalier writes 


the memoirs of the count, rectifies his plans, and pre- 
fides over his domeſtic affairs; they enjoy in their fam- 
ily affairs, every thing in common. The chevalier . 
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having better health than his brother, gives himſelf up 
more to pleaſure ; but he does not on this account lots 
ſight, for a moment, of their common ambition and po- 
litical intrigues, 

The beſt thing which the two brothers have done, is 
the exchange of the miſerable Iſland of Belleiſle, for 
the Comte of Giſors, that of Vernon, and the foreſt of 
Lyons and Audelis, M. de Belleiſle has a ſon, born in 
1732 ; if he lives he will be as great a man as his fath- 
er and grandfather would have been, if M. Fouquet 
had died in place, with as much power as Cardinal. 
Mazarine had, 
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RESPECTIVE EXCELLENCIES OF GENIUS AND 
JUDGMENT IN BUSINESS. 


Vivaciry of thought is vulgarly called wit. It 
is but too frequently judged that men of dull, and 
rather heavy ſenſe, and who have not a brilliant and 
eaſy flow of words are fools; this is certainly a miſtak- 
en notion, To be a man of wit, is to have juft ideas, 
and ſooner or later, to apply them rationally, To be a 
fool, is to be incapable of judging; the inconſiderate 
judge precipitately, and are deceived for want of re- 
fleftion and attention, 

Setting out-from theſe definitions, the perception of 
a man of great ſenſe is equally quick and juſt. A man 


of genius has ſomething more; he riſes above that 


which is ſubmitted to the ordinary judgment of men; 
he is full of imagination, has great foreſight, is inven- 
tive without exceeding probability, becauſe he never 
2 from a certain baſis, which baſis is ſentiment 
and reaſon, None but fools ſoar imprudently, and at 
the riſk of every thing. A man of genius ſeizes im- 
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mediately an idea, and carries it as far as poſſible. A 
man of good ſenſe takes his reſolution after ſerious re- 
flection; but nothing is worſe than to be inceſſantly 
undetermined, | 

*In the courſe of ordinary affairs, there is a certain 
ſlowneſs of deciſion, the uſe of which 1s admirable, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to put men who are not above mediocri- 
ty, upon a level with thoſe of the greateſt abilities, I 
have ſeen adminiſtrators and miniſters who had this 
kind of merit only, ſucceed perfectly, and for a conſid. 
erable length of time, But if they had great and ur.- 
foreſeen difficulties to eacounter, they would not per- 
haps have acquitted themſelves much to their honour, 
Theſe men ought, on entering into place, to inſtil into 
themſelves well approved principles ; and after hav- 
ing conſulted perſons capable of furniſhiag them with 
ſuch, to abide by, ana firmly to Icok upon them as their 
compaſs ; yet ſome exceptions muſt neceſſarily be 
made, for there is no general rule without them. 
A man of an enlightened mind, ſees immediately where 
they lie; but however great his ſenſe and genius may 
he, he can never diſpenſe with fundamental princi- 

les, | 
: The beſt, in matters of adminiſtration, are thofe 
which have been adopted in councils, and made uſe of 
for a length of time ; becauſe they are the fruit of the 
re flections and experience of a great number of pec- 
ple and that perſonal intereſts and conſiderations have: 
leſs influence therein, than in thoſe which have beer. 


formed by an individual. 


But every man, in whatever place he may be, ought 
to lay down certain rules for his private conduct; 
with reſpect to theſe, they ſhould be reflected upon in 
retirement, and perhaps the beſt way is not to conſult 
any body about them, 

It is not only neceſſary to deviate at certain times 
from the beſt principles, but in the end they muſt be 
abandoned, or at leaſt modified. Many things become 
worſe by uſe, but thoſe who manage prudentiy throw 
nothing away, without being firſt aſſured, that no far- 
ther uſe can be made of it. | 

It will not be difficult for me to give examples of 
the different kinds of abilities, I have Juſt peen ſpeak - 
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ing of, and of miniſters in whom I have obſerved 
them ; I will do this preſently, In the mean time, let 
us reaſon a little upon the manner by which men in 
place ought to act, ſo as to be equal to the numerous 
objects committed to their care, in a kingdom ſo exten- 
five as that of France, 

When men have occupations of too uniform and mo- 
notonous a kind, relaxation is abſolutely neceſſary, if 
not by real amuſements, at leaſt by varying their em- 
ployment : Magiſtrates apply themſelves at intervals, 
eſpecially in their vacations, to literature, or to their 
domeſtic affairs; miniſters who have buſineſs every 
day in the year, but of different kinds, relax their 
minds by paſling from one thing to another, A detail 
which would be fatiguing of itſelf, 1s enlivened by a- 
nother with which it is connected. It is ſaid that 
Cardinal Richelieu applied to buſineſs no more than 
ſix hours a day; the reſt of his time was taken up by 
giving audiences which were not all equally ſerious 
and tireſome; by intrigues, and finally by pleaſures, 
for the great Cardinal partock of them. I imagine, that, 
independently of Marion de Lorine, and the Abbe de 
Bois Robert, the compoſition of his theatrical pieces, 
and his rivality with Corneille, were real amuſements 
to him: How could he have louked upon them other- 
wiſe? 

The learned Abbe de Longuerue, with whom I have 
been a good deal acquainted, amuſed himſelf in the 
middle of his library, without deviating from his 
ſearch after knowledge, He has frequently told me, 
that he took up one book after another, and varied his 
ſtudies; that it was in this manner, having a ſtrong 
memory and great facility in reducing to order what 
he read, he had learned a great deal without fatiguing 
himſelf, This facility becomes habitual ; we perceive 
that we are inſenſibly become more learned than oth- 
ers, We gain a kind of conlidence in our own knowl- 
edge, which leads to pronounce upon every thing 
which preſents itſelf ; and when this deciſive manner 
is not carried to impertinence and pedantry, others ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to believe you, acknowledge your 
ſuperiority, and leave you to engroſs the whole conver- 
lation, We allow men their erudition, when they are 
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not overbearing ; and their extenſive 2 when 
they attribute it to memory only, and not to a ſuperior- 
ity of underſtanding : But a man of projects, who dif 
plays them, and ſays publickly, that they are ſuperior 
to all that have ever been invented, and who will take 
to himſelf the honour of the greateſt diſcoveries, is 
commonly looked upon as a quack, who wiſhes to el! 
his drugs; but no purchaſers are found; for men 
would fear being poiſoned if they taſted them. 
Minute exactitude and punctuality are virtues of the 
ſecond order ; but it becomes modeſt people to obſerve 
them. There are even caſes, from which rf we devaate, 
we ſhould apnear to inſult thoſe who are dependent 
upon us. It ſeems that we are laying ſnares, by requit- 
ing them to obſerve rules which we do not ourſelves 
follow, We bring upon us their hatred, and perhaps 
make them doubt of our capacity ; for people who 
have no other merit than that of induſtry, think it a 
very great one. Without having ſo great an opinion 
of exactitude, let us at leaſt believe that it has its value. 
Lewis XIV, did not diſdain to be punctual; he never 


failed a minute in his appointments; and as great as 


he was, it was perhaps this perſonal exactitude which 
gave him a right to take notice of the leaſt want of it in 
people about him, and to reproach them with it, 

I have frequently heard it ſaid, that we ought not to 
Suffer others to do that which we can do ourfelves : For my 
part, I am of a contrary opinion, and maintain it. We 
ought to ſave ourſelves the trouble of doing that which may 
de done by others, but although it be not neceſſary to do 
every thing, nothing ought to be diſdained, To be at- 
tentive to every thing which 1s done in our name ; to 
adopt certain principles; to give them to thoſe whom 
we employ ; to take care that they never deviate from 
them, to be ſure of what they do; finally, to know 
how to gain proper aſſiſtance, this is what diſtinguiſhes 
the ſtateſman, the man capable of condutting great af- 
fairs. To know how to govern ſecondary cauſes, and 
not to be governed by them, is a ſublime art. How 
happy ſhould 1 be, if I could find people who could 
and would think and write for me, ſay all that J have to 
ſay, and execute every thing I would do! But as there 
are exceptions and bounds to every thing, there arc 
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certain caſes wherein it it eaſier to do the buſineſs our- 


ſelves than by others: God forbid, that by this 1 ſhould 
give the advice of an indolent man; my opinion is 


ounded upon reaſon and experience. It is a good 
thing to apply habitually-to bufineſs ; but it is till 
better to look ſo well into that which is done for us, 
as to enable us to diſpenſe with a part of our applica- 
tion; but it is neceſſary to have heen a great deal em- 


ployed, to be able to direct the operations of others, 
— 
ESSAY XxxXIII. 


CHARACTERS OF STATESMEN EXEMPLIFIED. * 


'Turze are certainly no miniſters but thoſe of great 
abilities, who know how to preſcribe to their ſecreta- 
ries, what they ought to do. I knew in France an am- 
baſſador, a man of great merit, who became afterwards 
miniſter of a great department in his own country, Un- 
der the pretence that his writing was bad, he never 
wrote a fingle letter with his own hand; he ſigned his 
name only; but he explained his intentions ſo clearly 
to his ſecretaries, who were intelligent people, that 
they reduced them to good and clear language. He 
reaſoned with them, told them his motives, encouraged 
them to make objeQions, and even to diſpute with 
him, with decency and reſpect. When he had cleared 
up every thing, and thought he had convinced them, 
k and his diſpatches were admirable. 
It is certain that political affairs are frequently for- 


warded more by converſation, than by means of correſ- 


pondence. This is the great difference between min- 


iſters and men of letters. Theſe do better in retire- 


ment and contemplation becauſe they have to refer to 
books ; 11 the others ought to live in the great world 
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and converſe with with'men, becauſe they have men to 
govern, whilſt literary men have only their ideas and 
phraſes to arrange, A miniſter of the firſt order, in a 
great court, ſhould know how to hearken with patience, 
attention and mildneſs ; to anſwer calmly, and expreſs 
himſelf gracefully, Secretaties want, on the contrary, 
nothing but good ſenſe to underſtand, and a good ſtile 
in their writing, This is what makes it impoſlible 
that a ſecretary ſhould ſupply the place of an ambaſſa- 
bor, becauſe he cannot enjoy the ſame advantages at 
the court in which he refides; he cannot know ſo 
well the character of perſons with whom he has buſi- 
neſs, without the freedom of mutual converſation. 

It is a queſtion difficult to reſolve, to know if a good 
ſecretary can become a great miniſter, This depends, 
to a certain degree, upon the country and circumſtances ; 
but he would ſucceed with great difficulty in a mon- 
archical ſtate. Miniſters ſhould be acquainted with 


Il! conſideration ; they ſhould not be accuſtomed to trem- 
| ble when in the preſence of courtiers, and they ought 
to know how to avoid all their ſnares; for theſe gentlemen 
wiſh for nothing more than to ſhackle miniſters, ſometimes 
by ſeducing them, at others by alarming their fears. More- 


own, but to know how to turn to a good account thoſe 
of the miniſter he is under ; the miniſter ought, on the 
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intereſt of the ſovereign and the ſtate, A man who 
arrives at a great employ, without the advantages of 
birth, and never having filled an important ſtation, muſt 
neceſſarily be embarraſſed about the countenance he 
ought to put on: If he be firm, he is accuſed of inſo- 
lence, and is ſaid to have forgot himſelf ; if he preſerves 
the manner of his former ſtate, he is deſpiſed and treat- 
ed as if he were ſtill in it, | 

On the other hand, would it be well done to fill up 
the places of adminiſtration with military men, and 
thoſe of the firſt rank ? Lewis XIV, did not think ſo ; 
but was of opinion, that it was his intereſt that the 
greatneſs of his miniſters ſhould depend upon his confi- 
dence. A much {ſtronger reaſon is, that men of the firit 
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the court, and enjoy, when 2 go into place, ſome 
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over, a good ſecretary ought to have no ideas of his 


contrary, to think for himſelf; for the advantage and 


rank, and thoſe in the army, do not often contract, hen 
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young, the habit of applying to buſineſs ; that they are 
ignorant of all the forms of it, and that moſt depart- 
ments require a perfect knowledge of theſe, The real 
buſineſs of a ſecretary of ſtate, being to give a regular 
form to all the deciſions of the king and his council. 
Miniſters ought to be brought up to adminittration, 
becauſe they are nothing more in reality, than the ad- 
miniſtrators of affairs, The details confided to their 
care, are lately become immenſe ; nothing is done with- 
out them, or by any body elſe, It is to be wiſhed that 
their knowledge were as great as their power; if it be 
not, they are obliged to leave every thing to their 
clerks, who become maſters of affairs, and conſequently 
of the ſtate, It is by a knowledge of forms, that ſub- 
alterns are arrived at governing their principals, and, 
to make uſe of a vulgar expreſhon, that journeymen are 
become maſters, 

I will give my opinion freely upon miniſters, whom 
J have ſeen for the laſt thirty years at the head of af- 
fairs in France, and of ſome others more ancient whom 
J have not perſonally known, but upon whoſe charact- 
ers, &c, I have had memoirs ſufficient to enable me to 
ſpeak decidedly about them. 

The Chancellor le Tellier, father of M. de Louvois, 
died ſome years before I was born, which was in the 
year 1693; M. Boucherat was elevated to that great 
dignity which would have been much above his capa- 
city, if the times had been more difficult: But the 
—— of Lewis XIV, was ſo well eſtabliſhed, the par- 

iaments were ſo ſubmiſſive, the right of remonſtrating 
had been ſo reſtrained, or rather taken away from the 
ſuperior cou:'s, that there was no danger in giving the 
place to a magiſtrate, almoſt become the oldeſt member 
of the council; in confiding to him no other cares 
than thoſe of filling up the offices of magiſtracy, which 
venality and right of inheritance facilitated the means 
of doing; of ſcaling edits and declarations, and creat- 
ing impoſts and new offices, fuch as miniſters thought 
proper to expedite,” Therefore M, Boucherat held his 
place very peaceably until the year 1694, when he died 
at eightyfour years of age. He left daughters only; 
his ſucceſſor was M. de Pontchartrain, who was after- 
wards in 1689, comptroller general of the finances, 
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and in 1690, marine ſecretary of ſtate, and of the depart- ade 

ment of Paris, It was he who, in 1697, perſuaded my fath- ver 

er to charge himſelf with the care of the police of the capi- he 

tal. M. de Pontchartrain took the chancellorſhip as a nan 

retreat; in fact it might be looked upon as ſuch at this me! 

time, when every thing was in ſuch a ſtate of ſubmiſ- tice 

Kon. He was very happy to find the king diſpoſed to the 

make M. de Chamillard his ſucceſſor in the comptroller- paſ 

ſbip, and M. de Ponchartrain his ſon, in his other de- tim 
partments. Neither one nor the other was worthy of tro! 
-ſucceeding him; but at length they caſed him of the I 

maſt important cares, and fatiguing details, It was une 
however neceſſary that he ſhould give advice to his he 

ſon, in whom he had not all the (atis faction he had anc 

hoped for, which determined him to retire in the year me 

1714, from all publick affairs. Lewis XIV, was be- fins 

| come old, and ready to ſink into the grave; M. de ſoo 
Pontchartrain was exactly of the ſame age. Moreover, obt 
he wiſhed prudently to avoid being obliged to carry in- ma 
I to parliament, an edift which declared the legitimate ute 
| princes capable of ſucceeding to the crown. M. Voi- COL 
| ſin was charged with this commiſhon, which was exe- ing 

| |! cuted with all the ſubmiſſion generally ſhewn to the of 
| i orders of Lewis XIV, even to the death of this mon, lige 
} arch, which happened in the month of September, Ch 
il 1715,—M. Voiſin, about as good a chancellor as M. tie! 
ö Boucherat, died very a propos, in the month of Februa- Le 
| ry, 171), and was replaced by M. d'Agueſſeau. I will eſt 
ö ſpeak of this gentleman in his turn, as well as of the other fin; 
| miniſters of the preſent reign ; in the mean time, I tha 
f muſt again obſerve, that of the three laſt chancellors of pli 
Lewis XIV, M. de Pontchartrain was certainly the ma 
moſt able. He had been a long time counſellor of the me 
arliament of Paris; abandoned by his relations the de. 
hillippeaux de la Vrilliere, a branch of which vege- tie 

tated in the place of ſecretary of ſtate; and was never- ed, 

theleſs of the Phillippeaux of Pontchartrain, Who mi 

were deſcended from the firſt who had held that em- wh 

ploy by means of Mary of Medicis. M. de Pontchar- WI 

train was afterwards for twenty years, firſt preſident of for 

the parliament of Bretagne; He not only made him- er: 

ſelf eſteemed in that province, by his equity and the 


knowledge, but he gave proofs of firmneſs, ability and 
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addreſs in managing the Bretons, who have ever been 
very difficult to govern, It may eaſily be judged, that 
he had other affairs, when he was miniſter of the fi- 
nances. But they ceaſed to give him trouble the mo- 
ment he became nothing more than a miniſter of juſ- 
tice, The chancellorſhip was very eaſy in his time ; 
the chief magiſtrate being too much taken up with 
paſſing edicts of finance, and creating officers, had no 
time to make wiſe regulations; alſo, if he had no 
trouble, he had no honour, 

Let us now conſider the adminiſtration of finances 
under the late king. The great Cplbert died in 1683; 
he was ſucceeded by M. Pelletier, a very worthy man, 
and who had behaved perfectly well in every depart- 
ment he had filled ; but he was not fit for that of the 
finances, eſpecially in time of war, which happened as 
ſoon as he went into office, Supplies were difficult to 
obtain, and conſequently. burthenſome ; M. Pelletier 
made uſe of ſuch as occurred to him, which he diſtrib- 
uted with all imaginable juſtice and equity; but he 
could not prevent the impoſts he had laid on from do- 
ing a real injury to the ſtate. He had no opportunity 
of making uſeful arrangements, after having been ob- 
liged to employ the moſt pernicious means. The 
Chancellor Le Tellier, who was alive when M, Pelle- 
tier went into adminiſtration, was right in ſaying to 
Lewis XIV, that the new comptroller, although an hon- 
eſt man, and had great application, was unfit for the 
finances: He gave a bad reaſon for this, by adding, 
that he was of too mild a diſpoſition. His majeſty re- 
plied, that it was preciſely on that account he had 
made choice of him: This was a fine and noble ſenti- 
ment; but the king and the chancellor were equally 
deceived in their opinion of the defects of M. Pelle- 
tier.ä— This appeared clearly, upon his being ſucceed- - 
ed, in 1690, by M. de Pontchartrain, who was not over 


mild, although equally equitable in the uſe of means to 


which he was obliged to have recourſe, undoubtedly 

with regret; and which were the more cruel, by rea- 

ſon of his being obliged to encreaſe them very confid- 

erably : The people cried out, but they ſubmitted, for 

the king's authority was uniformly and generally e. 
2: | 
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tabliſhed. M. de Pontchartrain was fortunate enough 
to get rid of the finances in 16 0, and they were given 
to M. de Chamillard, of whom the king was very fond, 
which indeed he merited in ſome degree. This min- 
iſter, without being either weak or quite incapable of 
buſineſs, was not equal to his place: But who would 
have been equal to it in ſuch unhappy times ? What 
could a comptroller do but repeat, and augment the 
burthens, and double burthens of the people: This is 
what M. de Chamillard did; he ſunk under the weight 
of affairs, retired from the miniſtry in 1708, and died 
in 1921. M. Deſmarets, nephew to M. Colbert, took 
his place; the choice of this gentleman was perhaps 
the beſt that could be made: But did M. Colbert him- 
ſelf get well over it in 5708, 1709, and ſome of the fol- 
lowing years? No. It is only neceflary to read the 
memoir which M. Deſmarets preſented to the regent, 
to become acquainted with all the difficulties he had to 
encounter: This memoir is a melancholy proof of the 
deſolating evils with which France was at that time af- 
flifted; it expoſes the fituation the kingdom: was in, 
and no good Frenchman. can refrain from weeping at 
the recital, M, Deſmarets fays therein, that the king 
aſſured him he knew the ſtate of his finances; that he 
did not expect from him impoſſibilities; and if he 
ſucceeded, he would do him the moſt important ſer- 
vice, but if he was unfortunate in his endeavours, he 
ſhould not impute to him the leaſt blame. Nothing 
could be more reaſonable; for it wonld have been im- 
poſhble to have reeſtabliſhed the finances as circum- 
Rances then were, M. Deſmarets did his beſt ; he 
continued in place, until after the death of Lewis 
XIV, and died in 11, the ſame year with M. de 
Chammillard: He left, among other evils, two many 
headed monſters, which it was neceſſary to deſt roy 
notes of the State and notes of the Mint. We ſhall 
ſee what became of theſe in the following reign. 

The adminiftration of foreign affairs, the moſt im- 
portant of all departments, had been entruſted in 1679, 
to M. Colbert of Croifly, brother to the great Colbert; 
he died in 1690 : His ſon, M. de Torcy, had had the 
reverſion of his office and department given him the 
year before ; but at the death of his father he'was found 
too young to replace him, although he was thirty years 
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of age: He was put under the direction of M. Amaud, 
of Pomponne, who had already filled the department 
from 1671, to 1679, when he was obliged to retire, al- 
though accuſed of nothing but negligence : He was 
otherwiſe moſt polite and reſpectable; but like the fam- 
ily of the Amauds, ſuſpected of Janſeniſm, which was 


at that time a crime at court. M. de Pomponne, guid- 


ed his ſon in law three years; after which the latter was 
in a ſituation to ſhew what he was and what he could 
do; he kept his place until the death of Lewis XIV. 
His conduct fince that epoch has been that of a true 
philoſopher, and ought to be an example to the old 
miniſters, For my part, who am not yet become one, I 
mean to gather from the converſation of this reſpectable 
man, principles of conduct for the time when this ſhall 
happen, — for that, when I ſhall be ſo no longer. If 
ever the memoirs which he has done me the favour to 
communicate to me be printed, his manner of thinking, 
and the qualities of his mind, will be ſeen without diſ- 
guiſe ; and M. de Torcy will be looked upon as a claſſ- 
ical author, proper to inſtruct miniſters of foreign af- 
faire, both for the time preſent and to come.—They 
will be taught how to act in caſes of the greateſt deli- 
cacy. Thoſe which M. de Torcy had to encounter 
were certainly very embarraſſing, but in all the misfor- 
tunes which befel the old age of Lewis XIV, his miniſ- 
ter of finances was moſt to be pitied. WE 
The war department had been given, at the death of 
M. de Louvois, which happened in 106g1, to M. de 
Barbezieux, his ſon, who held it ten years, This fec- 
retary of ſtate, who had good natural ſenſe, a great ap- 
titude to buſineſs, a quick and lively conception, and a 
great habitude of detail, to which he had been in the 
early part of his life formed by his father, had alſo 
great defets,—He had been ſpoiled in his youth, by 
every body, except his father; he was a libertine, dif. 
fipated- and impertinent ; he ſometimes treated the mil. 
itary too lightly, who, according to their cuſtom, ſpar- 
ed nothing, not even meanneſſes, when favours were to 
be obtained by them, arid complained haughtily the 
moment nothing more was to be hoped for. He went 
to his offices from neceflity, but was always treated 
with great re ſpect, becauſe the ſon of M. de Louvois, who 
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had, as we may ſay, created them, could not fail of in- then 
ſpiring veneration, and even attachment. Lewis XIV, ſix 
who knew all the defects of M. de Barbezieux, com- welt 
lained of them privately, and ſpoke to him ſometimes cou! 
in a ſharp and particular manner ; but he ſuffered him firſt 
to remain {till in place, becauſe he ſaw how. important men 
it was to preſerve, in his deportment, the ſyſtem and ing 
principles of M. de Louvois, M. de Barbezieux never his 
entered the council .of ſtate ; it is ſaid that he burned Cha 
with rage to ſee M. de Chamillard, whom he had often of | 
made wait in his father's and his own antichamber, pro! 
a member of it. But according to all appearances, he | 
the ruinous and, mortal alliance which M. de Bar- his 
bezieux wiſhed to make of a life of libertiniſm and whe 
diſſipation, with the buſineſs and multiplied expe- fort 
ditioas which the ſituation of France required (Lewis reſo 
XIV, having accepted the teſtament of Charles II, and Voi 
ſent the duke of Anjou, his grandſon, into Spain) was of t 
what brought on the violent illneſs which carried him ina diff 
few days to the grave, M. Fagon, firſt phylician to the ed 1 
king, pronounced his illneſs mortal, the firſt moment he wid 
ſaw him after he was attacked by it. He informed the maz 
king of it, who ſeemed but little affected at it. M. de wh 
Barbezieux died the 5th of January 1701, and the un- oth 
happy Chamillard was immediately charged with has nat 
department, in addition to that of the finances, [ de 
could here make great and juſt reflections upon the in- mai 
compatibility of theſe two departments, Moreover they of 1 
could not be more improperly united than in the perſon ters 
of M. de Chamillard; but a glorious reign of fifty years and 
had inſpired Lewis XIV, with the preſumption not on- or 
ly to believe that he knew how to chuſe his miniſters, on 
but that he could teach them their duty, and direct fro 
their operations: He certainly deceived himſelf. It It 
depended on him alone to unite in the ſame perſon ext 
the two important employs of Colbert and Louvois, Le 
but it was not in his power to ſupply the want of al, 
their abilities, It is not that M, de Chamillard was me 
a man without merit; he gave, early in life, proofs An 
of a rare probity, from which he never_ varied, loo 
But, if a want of -probity renders the greateſt talents fin 
uſeleſs, and even dangerous; on the other hand, this Le 


great virtue, being alone, ſupplies not the want of It 
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them, nor that of knowledge. Finally, at the end of 
ſix or ſeven years, M. de Chamillard ſunk under the 
weight of buſineſs, which he diſcharged as well as he 
could, but to which he was never equal. He quitted 
firſt the finances, and ſoon afterwards the war depart- 
ment. Lewis XIV, incorrigible in his opinion of be- 
ing more able than all his miniſters, made M. Voiſin 
his ſucceſſor, who knew leſs of affairs than M. de 
Chamillard. The great proofs which this miniſter gave 
of his abilities in the war department, were not what 
procured him the elevated place of Chancellor, which 
he became poſſeſſed of in 1714; this was the price of 
his compliance with the abſolute will of his maſter, 
who, far from having learned any thing from his mis- 
fortunes, conſoled himſelf by believing he ſhould find 
reſources in the choice he made of his miniſters. M. 
Voiſin was, till the death of the late king, at the head 
of the magiſtracy, and of military affairs; cares very 
different in their objects, which ought not to be intruſt- 
ed to the ſame perſon, but whoſe principles are not ſo 
wide of each other as might be imagined. There are 
maxims common to every kind of adminiſtration ; men 
who are without them are incapable of any, Oñ the 
other hand, there are particular ones, according to the 
nature of affairs and circumſtances, which occur. M. 
de Seignelai repleced M. Colbert, his father, in the 
marine department only; with the defects which ſons 


of miniſters generally have, when they become miniſ- 


ters themſelves, which are ſelf ſufficiency, preſumption 
and levity, He had, however, certain talents, and ſup- 
agg the honour of the French marine, which was, in 
ome meaſure, created by his father ; but he deviated 
from the principles upon which it had been formed : 
It was with a view to commerce, to make it flouriſh, to 
extend and encourage it, that M. Colbert engaged 
Lewis XIV o build ſhips. He was comptrcller gener- 
al, and made the marine department depend upon com- 
merce and the finances; his ſon, who had wit, ambit ion 
and audacity, confined to the marine depattment alone, 
looked upon it in quite another point of view : The 
finances were in other hands; he ſaw how defirous 
Lewis XIV, was of conqueſts, and of ruling in Europe. 
It was by taking advantage of theſe diſpoſitions, in the 
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King, that M. Louvois gained the confidence of the 


monarch ; M, de Siegnelai wiſhed to rival the miniſter 
of the war department; he undertook to make the arms 
of France as powerful by ſea as they were by land; he 
bombarded Genoa, cruſhed the Algerines, had ambaſla- 
dors from Siam brought to France, in the king's veſſels, 
and led them about Verſailles, The year following he 
cannonaded Tunis and Tripoly, and gave brilliant en- 
tertainments to the king, in his caſtle of Sceaux : Final. 
ly, he attacked the Dutch by ſea, and undertook to reeſ- 
tabliſh James II, upon the throne of England, from 
which the Prince of Orange, his {on in law, had driven 
him. In 1699, the laſt year of his life, he ſaw the 
King's fleet gain two battles in the channel. At length 
he died, and, after his death, Lewis XIV, reunited 
once more, and very properly, the adminiſtratiqn of the 
marine to the finances ; but M, de Pontchartrain was 
much embarraſſed in finding reſources in one to ſupport 
the other. / 
This gentleman became chancellor, and left the ma- 
rine department to his ſon, whom he had married to 
Mademoiſelle de la Roche, Foucaud de Roye, who di- 
ed, leaving him an only ſon, the preſent Count of 
Maurepas, 1 dare not give the portrait of M. de 
Pontchartrain, junior; this 1 leave to others, who had 
buſineſs with him during his adminiſtration, and are 
ſtill of his acquaintance.* I have been aſſured that he 
has pointed out the danger of inheritance in places of 
confidence and adminiſtration; and that the publick, 
far from regretting his going out of office, thought 
theinſelves happy on getting clear of him, at the death 
of the king. | 
Little need be ſaid upon the department and hiſtory 
of Meſſieurs de Philippeaux de la Vrilliere, de Chateau 


Neuf, and of Saint Florentin : Theſe were the ſurnames 


of the ſons of that family of ſecretaries of ſtate, which 
may bs traced back to the firſt race of our kings. It is 
to be believed: that Paul Philippeaux de Pontchartrain 
had merit, or under ſtood, at leaſt, political intrigue; ſince 
after being twelve or fifteen years clerk to M. de Rovol 


He was alive in 1736, the time when theſe Eſſays were Written. 
He died the year following. | 
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and M. de Villeroy, he was made, in 1600, ſecretary to 
Mary of Medicis, in her coactive power, This queen had 
confidence enough inhim to make him ſecretary of ſtate, 
as ſoon as ſhe became regent, He died in 1621 ; his 
eldeſt ſon, who was counſellor in the parliament, ſon in 
law to the famous advocate general Talon, did not ſuc- 
ceed him ; his place went to his younger brother, Ray- 
mond Philippeaux de Herbaut, who was at firſt ſecreta- 
ry to the privy council, afterwards treaſurer of the caſ- 
ual revenues, and at length of the ſavings. He died in 
1629, and his office remained to the younger branch in 
prejudice of the elder, which did not return to it until 
eighty years afterwards, M, d'Herbaut was replaced 
by Lewis Philippeaux de la V rilliere, who was ſixtytwo 
years ſecretary of ſtate under the reigns of Lewis XIII 
and XIV ; but he made ſo little ſtir at court and in the 
ſtate, that we ſhould not know he ever exiſted, were it 
not for the great number of edits, declarations and let- 
ters patent he ſigned, and did not his name appear on 
the liſt of ſecretaries of ſtate, He inherited the fortune 


of the famous Particelly d'*Emery, his father in law, who 


after having been the moſt terrible partizan, and cruel 
extortioner under the reign of Lewis XIII, became, in 
the adminiſtration of Mazarine, ſuperintendant of the 
finances, Baltazar Philippeaux, who was counſellor, 
clerk of the parliament, left the church to ſucceed his 
father, and died in 1700; he was called M. de Chateau 
Neuf. His ſon took again the name of la Vrilliere, and 
it was this gentleman who ſigned, perhaps, the moſt 
diſpatches ; for, at the beginning of the regency, the 
Duke of Orleans, wiſhing to diſcharge all the ſecretaries 
of Lewis XIV, kept M. de la Vrilliere only, becauſe 
he appeared to him a man of little conſideration, The 
adminiſtration of affairs in general was given to differ- 
ent councils, but every thing neceſſary to be ſigned by 
order came under his pen; he died in 1725. . His ſon, 
the count of Saint Florentin replaced him ; but his de- 
Reg has been put upon the ſame footing as that of 
is father, under Lewis XIV. The liſt of affairs en- 
truſted to him appears of conſiderable length in the 
Royal Calendar; in reality nothing of importance de- 
vol ves upon him; he ſigns and diſpatches, as did his 
father and grandfather. R 
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ESSAY XXXIV. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF. THE REGENT DUTY 
| | EXEMPLIFIED. | 


Ir I were not ſure of writing for myſelf only, I ſhould 
tremble at giving my opinion of the miniſters of the 
reſent reign, Some of them are yet alive, and others 
long to families now in favour: On the other hand, 
if 1 write not at prefent what I have ſeen and known, 
important and 'inſtruftive truths will, perhaps, eſcape 
oſterity. I will therefore explain myſelf with” the 
liberty of 'a man who neither hopes nor fears, nor has 
any intereſt in the ſucceſs or failure of any party, aud 
who ſpeaks to a poſterity, perhaps, very remote, 
The regent had no ſooner taken the reigns of govern- 
ment than he propoſed a form of adminiſtration quite 
different from that of Lewis XIV. Whether it was 
from a ſpirit of innovation, which is almoſt inevitable 
at the beginning of a reign, or from a wiſh to avoid the 
reproach caſt on the late King and his miniſters, or be- 
ing deſpotic and arbitrary, he confided each part of ad- 
miniſtration to as many councils; gave full activity to 
thoſe formed in the preceding reign, for the finances, 
commerce and foreign affairs, and created others for 
the war and marine departments; he was even defirous 
of eſtabliſhing one for eccleſiaſtical affairs, but this was 
attended with great difficulties. All theſe particular 
- councils were without prejudice to the council general 
of the Regency, from which they might he looked up- 
on as ſo many emanations, and that of the malecontents, 
which has always been directed by the chancellor, I 
have already faid that M. Voiſin filled this place at the 
death of Lewis XIV, that he died in 1717, and was 
ſucceeded by D. d' Agueſſeau, who is fill inveſted with 
that dignity. If piety, and all'the virtues which derive 
from it, probity, erudition, a taſte for letters and great 
ſenſe, ut of a different kind from that which admini- 
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tration requires, could make a perfect ehancellor, M. 
d' Agueſſeau would certainly be one; but other talents 
are neceſſary to perform the duties of ſo important an 


office, The chancellor ought to unite every thing that 


conſtitutes a great. magiſtrate, to that which makes 2 


great miniſter ; he has buſineſs continually with men of 
the law ; he is their chief, and ought to underſtand 
their language, know their forms, and poſſeſs the art of 
conducting courts of every kind: He is at the head of 
one very difficult to govern, namely the council. On 


the other hand, he is neee miniſter, and ought to 

y carefully obſerving to con- 
ciliate acts with forms, a negligence of which might 
make the beſt concerted enterprizes fail, and ſuch as 
would be the moſt advantageous to the king and people. 


maintain his authority, 


He ought, if it be poſſible, to gain the conſideration and 


eſteem of the magiſtracy ; but he ſhould not be afraid 

of it: It is his duty to make it reſpectable, but not to 

eſteem any member of it more than he merits ; not to 

heſitate in reforming unjuſt judgments, and in puniſn- 

ing iniquitous and partial judges; but he ſhould ever 

give his —_— — and expoſe the faults he is 
$3 


obliged to repreſs ; he ought particularly to diſtinguiſh 
between thoſe of ignorance and negligence from ſuch as 
are of a more ſerious kind. Like all the other miniſters, 


he ſhould ſometimes make uſe of the two edged ſword _ 
of royal authority; but it behaves nobody more than 
himſelf to prove that he has conſtantly kept a watch- 


ful eye over it. 


M. d'Agueſſeaw has pethaps too great a reſpect for the 
perſons of magiſtrates; he always gives them an advan- 


tage over him; and ſince the unhappy 2 of the ve- 


nality of offices, they are far from always meriting 0 
ſuch attentions. The Regent made his court to thg 
Parliament, at a time when he thought he ſtood in need 


of his aſſiſtance, hy 
kiagdom upon the attorney general: But men of. tl 
robe are apt to receive every thing offered to them ag 


due to their merit, and to form new pretenſions to ob- 


tain ſtill ſomething more. They ſometimes carry theſe 


to ſuch exceſs, that it becomes neceſſary to check them, ; 
were it only for form's ſake, even when they may, upon 


the whole, be 2 founded, This is what M. d 


' conferring the qr dignity. in the 
\ the. 
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Agueſſeau was by no means fit for, and what obliged the 

Regent to have recoutle to my father in deljcate-caſcs. 

Moreover, M. d*Apueſſeau . another great defe 
which is that of being too ſlow in deciding on great af- 
fairs. The functions of advocate general, which he has 
performed, have accuſtomed him to weigh opinions, and 
to take his reſolution with difficulty; he hefitates even 
afterwards concerning its rectitude, and ſeems to wiſh 
he could retract it; but if this were the time to correct. 
any error, inſtead of doing it he would commit others. 
I have ſeen him, for the purpoſe of coming to a deci- 
Hon, call to his aid one of his children, who was young, 
and not capable of making his reſpeQable father take 
the beſt refolution; on which account a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, a very ſenſible woman, ſaid to him one day, 
„Take care, Mr. Chancellor, what you do; you, 

though very learned, doubt of every thing, and your 
younger ſon doubts of nothing; you will never do any 
thing well in this manner.“ In fact, the conſcience of 
this great 'magiſtrate'is as delicate as his mind is timid, 
and he torments himſelf with continual ſcruples, 

My father was of a very different character, knowing 
how to determine himſelf with promptitude, and to 
hold firmly to the reſolution he had taken. Being 
on twenty years with the Police of Paris, he was 
accuſtomed to that kind of detail, to that ſagacity which 
enabled him to find in an inſtant the point of difficulty, 
and the means of reſolving it. He was intelligent, had 
a long and perfect knowledge of forms, and knew how 
to apply them to circumſtances, even thoſe of neceſſity, 
with the greateſt advantage, He Knew the Parliament, 
as our great generals khow thoſe wrt4 whom they have 
a long time been at war, as the duke of Verndgine might 
know the prince Eugene, and the Marſhal Villars, 1 
Marlborough. He did not perſonally hate this body, | 
he ebeh reſpefted it, and was allied to the moſt conſid- 1 
erable membels of it, by his wife, who was of the fam- 
ily6f Czumartin, and by his grandmother, niece to the 
Chancellor de Chiverny, He owed his robe to theſe 
alliances. The functions of lieutenant of the police 

are à mixture of civil magiſtracy and political admini- 
ſtration; to fill this place it is neceſſary to unite all the 
abilities of a great politician, and I can aſſert, without 
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r that my father had them all, Moreover he 
new the court, and how to manage men of rank, with- 
out offending or fearing them: To this effect he uſed 
the advantages of his birth, and made a merit of his 
modeſty ; whilſt preſidential haughtineſs obſcured thofe 
who bore a diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious name in our 
hiſtory, He was amiable in ſociety, and the moment 
after his contracted brow and black wig had made the 
populace tremble, the agreeableneſs of his converſation, 
and eaſy good bre:ding, proved he was fit to keep the 
beſt company. People were perſuaded that the art of 
ſpying, which he carried to the laſt degree of perfec- 
tion, put him in poſſeſſion of the ſecrets of every fami- 
ly; but he made uſe of his information with, ſo much 
diſcretion, that he never diſturbed the repoſe of any 
body, and preſerved every myſtery in his own boſom, 
never proceeding unreaſonably, and always for the Wel- 
fare of the ſtate, and that of individuals. I amobliged 
to acknowledge that his private morals were not perfect- 
ly pure, I knew him too well to ſuſpect him of being 


a devotee, but he made religion and decency reſpecta- 


ble, and fet the example whilſt he was preſcribing laws 
io enforce the obſervation of them. Such a man was 
neceſſary. to the Regent, to make up for the weakneſs 
of M. d'Agueſſeau, at a time when, government was 
obliged to keep the parliament in awe,, He was keeper 
of the ſeals in. 1718, and, the records of, juſtice for that 
year contain remarkable, and I will dare to add, precious 
progts of my father's ſenſe, abilities, and firmneſs of 
mind. 4 26 


24.44 & 


ed that the abuſe of bank notes' was carried to an ex- 
treme, and it would be bztraying the nation to give 
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them an unjuſt and forced credit, he reſigned the places 


which put him at the head of theſe operations. His re- 


treat finally diſcovered the illuſion; but the miſchief 


Was over, and irreparable, before he retired, The Re- 
gent never withdrew from him either his kindneſs or 
confidence. He lived upwards of a year after his re- 
treat, and did not die of vexation; he had too great a 


foul to fink under its weight, He was by no means ac- 


cuſtomed to the management of the finances; but a 
' ſtateſman ſeizes all the objects of adminiſtration in gen- 


eral—knows how to procure aſſiſtance from the details 
he does not perfectly underſtand—and to command that 


to be done which he either cannot or will not execute 
* himſelf, 


My father died in 1721. M. d'Agueſſeau, who was 


' recalled in 1720, was ſent in 1722 to Freſne, and the 
' ſeals were given to M. Fleuriau d'Armenonville, one 


: — * 


of thoſe chancellors whoſe merit conſiſted in their pli- 
ancy ih receiving the * of the prime miniſter, 
and of putting the great ſeal and moſt reſpectable marks 


of ſovereign authority, to reſolutions in which they 


had themſelves no ſhare, After the diſgrace of M. le 
Due, the adminiſtration of royal juſtice was put into 
the hands of two men, equally intelligent and equitable, 


although very different characters. M. d' Agueſſeau 
found himſelf again at the head of the council, and M. 
Chavelin had the ſeals. fs. 
Ihe chancellorfhip was not, like every other depart- 
ment, ſubſervient to the council; but the finances 


were not exempt from it, M, Demarets was entirely 


- diſcharged ; there was no longer a controller general; 
none but the Regent gave orders, as the king had former- 
ly done, M. le Marechal de Villeroy was named chief 
of the council of finances, but purely honorary, and the 


Duke of Naailles preſident ; although the Duke had 


conſiderable. wit, and as much knowledge as could be 
expected from a young man of the court, he could not, 


certainly, conduct this important adminiſtration, nor 


' underſtand any thing of the details in which it was ne- 


ceſſary he ſhould take the greateſt part; he had in his 
- charafter an indecifion, from a perpetual heſitation, 


— 
- 
- 


which muſt frequently have prevented him From act- 
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ing well. —I do not believe what I have heard of the 
defects of his heart; perbapl thoſe ho have ſpoken to 
me of them were prejudiced, againſt his perſon ; 1.38, 
however, certain t at, with Ae ſenſe and abilities, 
he could not manage, the finances. The Marquis 
d'Eſfiat,zfirſte querry to the Don of Orleans, was vice- 
preſident of the council, and ftif! od capable of buſi» 
neſs than, the preſident ;,he did however, like the 
latter, turn the heads of his ſecretat} es. Theſe gentle - 
men had under. them nine counfello &f ſtate, to whom 
different parts of the. adminiſtration G ere diſtributed; 
ſome , were. capable of, the details entruſted to'their 
care, others were not ; but, if even they all had the 
lame. capacity an merit, E neceſſary unzon | would not 
have reigned amongſt thein: becaule | rio one depended 
upon another; and, conſe uently, the council did not 
aft upon con ant and uniform priaciples- g I cannot 


too often repeat, upon this occaſion, howeyes uſeful 


council are, When well directed, and alth ag after 
having | ity conſulted upon general arrangemen er lage, 
meditated, and wiſe laws, have reſulted from their _ 
vice, they are equally dangerous, when, inſtead 0 leave 
ing them the care. of watching over authorityz.,i it i 
wholly”: abandoned to their diſcretion, they then deg en- 
9980 into mere bear garden meetings; : they quarre 555 
h 


nethi reſults but anarchy; and confuſion, If arbite 
and abel 


cils to which ki dei is Preſented in a W ſtat 
and wherein their 
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prepare queſtions before they were ſubmitted to coun- 
Cils, and that authority ought to decide When they have 
been maturely diſcuſſed, , 3 
To return to the councilof finance in particular, ſome 
changes were made in //, in the members of which 
it was compoſed, but no advantage derived from them, 
In 1718, my father was made preſident in the place of 
M. de Neailles ; thj# gentleman had not perceived of 
what utility the ſyſtem of M. Law, well regulated and 
underſtopd, might be, in liberating the ſtate, from its 
debts, and in regſtabliſhing, at the ſame time, the finan- 
ces and commerce. My father ſeized this idea, but he 
cunbroheaded What it was neceſlary to direct and put 
bounds to its effe&ts and conſequences ; he gave to this 
object all pollible attention; he employed his firmneſs 
to overcome the obſtacles which thoſe who were not 
perſuaded of the utility of the new ſyttem, oppoſed to 
its eſtabligiment 2 But alas Wit was not long before he 
was obliged to uſe the Tame, means to colour and hide 
the aus committed by the Regent, in the uſe he made 
of theſe feſources, which are truly delicate in their ap- 
plica * n. f | r : aha „ v6 | 4 a | | Y 
| ThE duke of Orleans had knowledge, ſagacity and 
ever; vigour enough to conceive the merit of a great 
flak; an to identify his fame with the welfare of the 
k ingdom he had to govern but ſtrong pa Mons, and a 
Kd of weakneſs into which they betray men of the 
wu enlightened” underſtandings, carried him beyond 
the bounds he ought to have preſcribed himſelf : They 
ansformed into a poiſon what ſhould have been a 
emedy ; my father ſaw this, explained and repeated it 
 =not to the public, from which a wiſe miniſter always 
conceals the evil he foreſees, but to him who was maſter 
fo the Regent—to him only who could. prevent or re- 
Þ ** it; uſeleſs efforts The bank loſt its credit, My 
father ſaw it was impoſſible to retrieve it; at length he 
abandoned, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, the ſtate 
to its unhappy fate, contented with not having made a 
fortune in a critical time, during which ſo many others 
| had unjuſtly enriched, or imprudently Tuined them- 
ſelbes. The 5th of Jahuary, 1920, M. Law was named 
comptroller general, and before the end of the year he 
Vas obliged to fly precipitately, arid quit 'the Kingdom, 
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N. Pelletier de la Houſſaye, chancellor to the duke of 
Orleans, was appointed comptroller general in his place; 
but he held his employ little more than a year. + the 
month of Auguſt, 1722, he was replaced by M. Dodun, 
who kept his poſt till, the year 1726, when the duke was 
exiled.— Theſe two comptrollers general were but of 
a middling capacity: It was under the firſt of them that 
the good operation of the Viſa was begun, of which M. 
le Pefletier member of the council of finance in the 
time of the Regency, and comptroller general after M. 
Dodun, was the real author. He propoſed to examine 
the original of all the notes and debts, at the charge of 
the ſtate, to pz;; attention to thole whoſe object ſhould 
appear perfectly legal, in order to diſcharge them, but 
to annul ſuch as ſhould appear conſpicuoully uſurious 


or exceſſive; This plan was good in itſelf, and it were 


to be wiſhed it had been carried, into execution. with a 
ſcrupulous exattitude ; but the leaſt abuſe, or, ſuſpicion 
of injuſtice, ſpoiled the whole. The ſyſtem of M. Law 

Erable, on account of its being more ex- 
peoptiout, and as eaſy to keep within proud grag an : 
It was ſo in fact, but, as I have juſt obſerved, it was 
abuſed ; and it was not till after it had been renounc- 
ed, that the idea of the Va was again taken up, when 
it was ſtill more difficult of execution than at-firſt ; it 
therefore became the ſource of great abuſe and injuſ- 
M. le Pelletier was no more to be blamed for the 
preſent bad proceedings, than my father had been for 
all the evil which happened towards the end of M. 
Law's ſyſtem; but there was this great difference be- 
tween them, M. d'Argenſon did not abandon the ad- 
miniſtration of finances until he ſaw they were ruined 
in ſpite of him, and M. le Pelletier took the title of 
comptro ler general after every thing was. loſt by the Viſa. 
It is, however, important, to remark that the finances 
of France were ſoon, reeſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding the 
cataſtrophes of the bank and. the Viſa ; ſo true it is that 
1n matters of finance, publick credit and circulation 
find their own level, like the water of the ſea, after 
ftorms and tempęſts. There are but. ſome particular 


fortunes. which are loft without reſource; a melancholy 
and fatal truth for any people in certain critical me- 
46 Tatal truth! | mar V. PHS K Nein 
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replaced M. Dodun : The apparently rough and 9215 


wits 
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character of this miniſter, does not prevent his being 
juſt, and even economical*; he ſecprids, in this reſpe&, 
the views of the cardinal de Fleury, who has, moreover, 
the prudence and addreſs to make what is molt agree- 
able in the. adminiſtration 'of, finantes fall to his ſhare, " 
The miniſter of foreign affaits Was, at the death of 
Lewis XIV, ſubje& to à council as badly bes pgled as 
that of the kaances, The Marſhal &'Uxetles was preſi- 
dent, and had neither a profound knowledge of affairs. 
of this kind, nor real talents foradminiftration ; all his 
policy was that of a courtier, and although . marſhal of 
rance, his military talent was conhned to overawing 


\ 


ſubalterus ; forcing them to diſci prone oy great ſeveri- 
ty, and dazzling them with haughtineſs and pomp. I 
was riot much acquainted with the qualities er his heart, 
which have been the lubject of much cenſure ;' but 1 
reiieniber nie gere, which wat very exttiordingiy } 
T'know alfo'that he lived in an elegant ſtile. His three 
aſſociates in council were the Abbe Deſtrees, the Marr 
quis of Canillac, and the Count of Chiverny : Their 
heads were not much better than his own ; but in oth- 
er reſpeRs ihe rwo laſt were men, of wit: Chiverny 
had been ambaſſador at the court of Vienna, and Cagi. 
lac was the intimate friend of lord © Stair, ambaſlador 
from England, The Regent wifhed to. form connex- 
ions wich this power, and to change ſo completely the 
political ſyſtem, telative to his particular intereſts, that 
M. de Torcy was not only alclefs: but prejudicial to 
him: Therefore although the duke. of Orleans could 
not but Eſteem Him, he left him in the council of the 
regency, and gave hin the fuperirtendance,of the poſts, 
without permitting him to enter the council of foreign 
affairs; yet this council had'nd other Ae director 
than Pec juet, its ſecretaty, nd who ad been "clerk to 
M. de 'Torey. The fore; n miniſters. knew not to 
hom they were'to apply to treat upon bulineſs; à man 
who was not, nor ever had been of the, council, was ap- 
pointed to hear them; this was' M.'&'Armenonville, 
 ordifiary counſellor of ſtate, who had been intendang 
of the finances, and had "bought the 7 70 of ſecretar; 
of fate of M. de Torty ; but upon condition not to er 
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, erciſe the functions. In 1718, the Abbe Dubois entered 
the council of foreign affairs; in 1719, the offices of 
ſecretary of ſtate having been reeſtabliſhed, a fifth was 


created for the Abbe, and to. which was attached the 
department of foreign affairs, The council had then 


nothing more to do; Dubois became the ſole inſtru- 


ment, and the ſole organ of the policy of the Regent, of 
his correſpondence with the courts of London and Vi- 
enna, and of his great cavils with Spain and Alberoni, 
It was during this adminiſtration that the treaty of the 
quadruple alliance, &c. was concluded. 

Dubois, who at length became cardinal, was one of 
thoſe men againſt whom many things may, 1a all ſafety 
of conſcience be ſaid, and to whom there is nevertheleſs 
ſome good to be attributed; but we ought, however to 
be careful-of what we ſay. in his favour, for fear of be- 


ing thought declared partiſans of a bad character. Born 


in the loweſt order of the Bourgeoiſie of Brive, in Li- 
mouſin, he was firſt. attached to the Father le Teller, 
confeilor to the king, who gave him an opportunity of 
acquiring a good education ; afterwards to a vicar of 
Saint Euſtache, whom he was fortunate enough to 
pleaſe, and who wiſhing to place in the tuition of the 


duke of Chartres, afterwards Duke of Orleans and Re- 
gent, a man incapable of giving him umbrage, procured 
this honour to Dubois, He was at firſt no more than 
. ſuppreceptor under M. de Saint-Laurant, to whoſe place 
he afterwards ſucceeded. He pleaſed his pupil by flat- 
tering his paſſions ; but the true coup de partie the Abbe 
Dubois made, and by which his fortune began, was his 


determining the Duke of Orleans to marry Mademoi- 
{elle de Blois, natural daughter. to Lewis XIV, not- 


. withſtanding the great oppoſition and repugnance of 


Mavpaneg.. | | 

In thoſe delicate affairs, ſilent and obſcure intrigues 
are the means which are moſt advantageouſly employ- 
ed ; it was therefore Dubois who concluded this great 


. buſineſs, Continuing to make himſelf agreeable, per 
fas et nefas, to his pupil, (now become his maſter) and 
having endeavoured to inſpire him with vice rather 
than virtue, he enjoyed the greateſt credit from the 
beginning of the Regency; having moreover much wit 


and effrontery, and not being held by any conſideration 
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_ Capable of reſtraining a good citizen, he put himſelf at 
the head of feveral intrigues, whoſe object was the par. 
ticular intereſt of the Duke of Orleans, and not con. 
formable to thoſe of the younger king and the ſtate, 
His conduct was that of baſe, but political ſpirits; 
who, when they find obſtacles on one fide, turn to the 
other, He ſpoke naturally very well when he was not 
embarraſſed ; but when he treated of affairs with peo. 
ple of whom he was not fure, he heſitated and ftammer. 
ed, perhaps to give himſelf time to think of what he 
ought to anſwer; he was deceitful and guilty of the 
greateſt falſehoods, but he did not fpread with the ſame 
effrontery that he conceived them, Capable of the 
greateſt atrocities, he was ſometimes davithed of them; 
then he trembled, bluſhed and was confuſed ; but he 
was always very far from changing for the better, or 
repenting: His manners and converfation formed a 
pine contraſt with his eccleſiaſtical habit: He ſwore, 
blaſphemed, and faid the moft indecent things againſt 

religion: But he ought to be reproached moft with 
having perſuaded his prince, that there was not.in the 
world either real piety or true probity that every 
thing conſiſted in arriving at a propoſed end, by keep. 
ing fecret the means made uſe of for that purpoſe, He 
extended the principles of this bad education to the 

Ducheſs of Berry, daughter of the Regent. It was this 
man whom the Duke of Orleans made ſecretary of ſtate 
for foreign affairs at a time when ke foupd hitrifetf ob- 
liged-to reſtore to theſe officers theit futtions. 

The connexion of the Regent With the Engliſh, Was 
managed by the Abbe Pubbis aud Cauillat, with Earl 

Stanhope and Lord Stair; but Dubois having poſſeſſed 

himſelf of the real ſecret of that arrangement, was the 

only perſon Who could follow it up. He was certain- 
ly a penſionet of England, that is, of the enemſes of 
the ſtate, and the Catholic religion; but as it was for 
tlie Regent he intrigued, he feared nothing from him. 
In 1720, this worthy ecclefiaſtie* was promoted to the 

- archbiſhopric of Cambray, and gef it with circum- 
ſtances which, for the honour of religion, I dare not 

inſert. In 1741, he Was made carchnsf, aud in 17 23 

Was declared prime minifter, when the Regent was o 
tiged'to give up tothe King, at leaſt in aþpearaiice, the 
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helm of, the ſtate. It may eafily be believed that the 
Duke of Orleans thought of making him oſtenſible 
miniſter only, and of being the real one himſelf: Yet 
who knows that Dubois would not have remained 
prime miniſter if the Regent had died before him; 
but it happened to the contrary, and the Duke of Or- 
leans was obliged to take this title, M. de Morville, 
ſon of M. d' Armenonville, keeper of the ſeals, who 
had the marine department, took that of foreign affairs, 
and kept it under the authority of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, who had the title of prime miniſter after the 
Duke of Orleans. This prince had no merit which 
made him fat for this place, his ſole recommendation 
was the greatneſs of his birth; he was merely oſtenſi- 
ble, and every body knew the agent by whom he was 
governed, M. de Meryille was a man of but middling . 
abilities, yet he had good ſenſe, and a juſt judgment: 
He. poſſeſſed a ſecondary merit, which we diſtinguiſh 
by the name of bon ecouteur, (a perſon who hearkens pa- 
tiently to what is ſaid to him); he never ſpoke but in 
his turn, nor without giving himſelf time to think 
what he ought te ſay; then whatever he ſaid was to 
the point, Men went from his audiences pleaſed: with 
having been attentively heard, He retired in Auguſt 
1727; his father gave up the ſeals at the ſame time, 
and they were both replaced by M. Chauvelin, in 
whom their titles were united. The father died the 
year following, the fon in 1732. | 
Lhe courcil of war, eſtabliſhed under the regency,. 
had for its chief the Marſhal Villars, already famous 
for his victories gained over the enemy, and who ſeem- 
ed to have reſtored the tarniſhed glory of the. arms of 
France to its former luſtre. —This general's defects were 
vanity and preſumption, or at leaſt all the appearances. 
of them; otherwiſe he had a greatneſs:of mind, good 
ſenſe, and marked talents ſor. war. But however bril« 
liant theſe advantages may be, they are not. ſufficient ta 
make a good miniſter, for the department. he. held. 
Therefore the Regent, in placing him at the head of 
the council, gave him nothing more than. a. publick' 
repreſentation, without the real adminiſtration. The. 
marſhal flattered. himſelf, he ſhould have the diſt ribu- 
tion of favours, but means. were ſoon found to take it 
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away from him; it was decided that this diſtribution 
mould be made in full council, It would have been a 


perpetual: ſource of frightful diſſenſions among the 
members; but they liked better to operate each of them 
with the Regent, relative to the different military corps 
over which they were particularly charged to watch, 


and leave him to pronounce the appointment; this is 


really what happened, and the Regent diſpoſed of fa- 
vours with as much authority as Lewis XIV, had done. 
Nothing remained to the military counſellors, than 
the care of digeſting ſome ordonnances and regulations 
of diſcipline : And when they propoſed any new ex- 
penſes, they found themſelves ſubject to the examina- 
tion and control of the two loweſt members of the 
council: of war; men of the robe, who had in their de- 
partments, war, finances, contracts, diſtribution of funds 
the real buſineſs of preceding war miniſters, and the 
only one with Which they ought to be charged. One 
was M. de Saint Conteſt, who had been a long time in- 
tendant of the frontier provinces; the other M. le 
Blanc, maſter of requeſts. Treaſurers, commiſſaries of 
war, and contractors, knew theſe two gentlemen only; 
conſequently the. whole machine of ' war turned upon 
them; therefore M. le Blanc ſoon made himſelf maſ- 


ter, of the ground; and when the ſecretaries of ſtate 
were reeſtabliſhed, he became one of them, The form 


of the council of war exiſted, however, for ſome years; 
but M. le Blanc having united all the details of M. de 
Saint Conteſt to his own, was the ſpring and pivot of it. 
He had the ſame credit as M. de Chamillard and M. de 
Louvois ever had before him. Certainly he was not 
without talents and addreſs for his perſonal conduct, 
and he had a great knowledge of the buſineſs of the 
war office; but the details of finances and military ad- 
miniſtration became very delicate in the midſt ofthe 


28 embarraſſments occaſioned by the ſyſtem of 


„Law, and aſterwards by the V/ija, In 192g, M. le 
Blanc was diſplaced, and ſent to the Baſtile, with the 
intentiag of proſecuting him. His department was 
faded by M. Breteuil, intendant of Limoge, a mild and 
pliant man, but extremely ignorant; every body knows 
that the eſſential ſervice which he rendered to the car- 


dinal Dubeis, procured him this plece; he ſupęerted 
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hiinſelf under the Duke, by extreme complaiſance to 
perſons in favour. Meſfrs, de Belleiſle and de Sei- 
chelles, iatimate friends and counſellors of M. le Blanc, 
were alſo put into the Baſtile, ſome months after him. 
The ftorm continued to threaten them during the 
whole adminiſtration of the Duke; but as ſoon as the 
prince was ſent to Chantilly, every thing changed ; M, 
de Breteuil returned to place, and the faction of Belle- 
iſle and de Sechelles ſent in their turn the two broth- 
ers, all powerful under the Duke of Orleans, one to 
the Baſtile, the other into exile, In 1728 M. le Blanc 
died; M. Dangervilliers, intendant of Paris, who had 
for a long time ory ven the ſame poſt in the province 
of Alſace, took his place, and M. de Breteuil remained 
aloof, M. Dangervilliers, ſon or grandſon of a fa- 
mous partiſan, who lived under the adminiſtration of 
Colbert, is deſcended from a celebrated phyſician and 
botaniſt, has wit and talents, with defects, and ſome 
ridicule in his character. | | 

The council of the marine was compoſed like that 
of war, and had the ſame fate; the Count of Toulouſe 
was its honorary chief, the Marſhal d' Eſtrees, preſi- 
dent, and it was blended with ſome officers and old in- 
tendants of the marine, who were charged with all the 
details. La Chapelle, an old firſt clerk of M. de Pont. 
chartrain, was ſecretary : As the marine was now re- 
duced to a mere trifle, this council appeared to be of lit- 
tle importance. As ſoon as the ſecretaries of ſtate were 
reeſtablithed, M. d'Armenonville, who had bought 
the employ of M. de Torcy, had the'affairs of this de- 
partment, the Abbe Dubois being charge des affaires et- 
rangeres, as fifth ſecretary of ſtate, M. de Maurepas 
retook the office of the Pontchartrains, his father and 
grandfather ; but he had the expediting of the affairs of 
the king's houſehold, and of Paris only, under the in- 
ſpection and orders of his father in law, Ia Vrilliere. 

his continued till 172e, when M.d'Armenonville be- 
came keeper of the ſeals; M. de Morville being ſeere- 
tary of ſtate for the marine department, At the death 
of the Cardinal Dubois in 1723, M. de Morville took 
the adminiſtration of foreign affairs, and M. de Mau- 
repas had the whole department. poſſeſſed by his father 
previous — the death of Lewis XIV. The marine 
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ny counſellors of ſtate, and maitres des requetes, ta 
whom was diſtributed the care of different branches of 
commerce; and they were not only charged to watch 
over them, but to make proper regulations, whereby 
they might be augmented and improved. Nothing 
could be more intereſting to the ſtate, than what might 
reſult from ſuch a council; but it was neceffary it 

' ſhould be Mieded, that there ſhould be an unanimity 
| in its operations, which ſhould all have tended to one 
T end only; but this is what was wanting in that as well 
as inall the other councils : When the Marſhal Villeroy 

was diſgraced, it was deſtroyed, or, at leaſt, it remain- 
ed two or three years in ination. . It was at length re- 
eſtabliſhed under the name of the royal council of com- 
mexce; the king preſided there as well as at the royal 
| council of finances, that of diſpatches, and at the coun- 
oi eil of ſtate, properly ſo called. The names of a part of 
the miniſters, and of ſome counſellors of ſtate, are upon 
the liſt of the members of this council; the comptroller 
, geveral of finances, and. the ſecretary of ſtate for the 
marine department, are eſſential members of it, There 
WAS 4, 5 of commerce more numerous eſtabliſhed 
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i to propoſe ſuch buſineſs as was to be laid before the 
. council, , The, offices of the intendants of. commerce 
_ created 1 Leave XIV, were reeſtabliſhed, and 
each commercial city ſent a deputy to Paris. All this 
_ preſents the idea of a wiſe and good adminiſtcation ; 
but it is, in reality, upon paper only; the royal coun- 
eil of commerce never aſfembled, the board but ſeldom, 
the intendants and deputies act with the Comptroller 
general only, and know no body but him; the latter 
are his clerks, and former his clients: Finances and 
..commer.e.may be ſaid to be. the ſame thing in France, 
and to move round the ſame axis, | 
lt güght to be concluded, from the ſuppreſſion of 
the councils, eſtabliſhed under the regency, and the in- 
activity in which the principals of the royal councils 
Which, decorate our almanacks are {uffered to languiſh, 
that it is not yet known in France what advantage may 
be. derived rom councils, diſtinguiſhing well what 
ought to be ſubmitted to their deliberation, from that 
which ſhould be left to the daily decifion of miniſters 
10 of each department; and what ought to laid before the 
king, from that which they may perſonally decide 
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upon in their cabinets. All the ordonnancee, and the. 
general regulations, which form the law, and eſtabliſh 
principles in the adminiſtration, ought to be deliberat- 
ed upon in council, diſcuſſed, ſeriouſly examined, and 
finally decided therein, as far as agrees with the conſti- 
tution of a monarchy, wherein every council ought to 
be nothing more than a deliberative body, Every 
queſtion agitated there, ought to be clearly ben 
and it is the duty of the miniſter to make this propoſi- 
tion. Each miniſter ought to be the reporter of the 


affairs relative to his department, as he is to look to. 


their execution when once they are regulated. I ſpeak 
not of little private affairs with which the board 1s at 
preſent amuſed, in the royal councils of finance and 
- diſpatches, when they are aſſembled, but of general. 
regulations; for which alone councils, at which the 
king aſſiſts in perſon, ſhould be called together. Min- 
iſters are not ſufficiently aware of the importance it is 
to them to have guarantees for theſe regulations. By 
taking them upon themfetves, they are expoſed to be- 
come refponfible for every difficulty they ſuffer either 
in the regiſtering or execution; they are frequently 
victims to their imprudence, and thus furniſh occaſions. 
of being diſplaced, With reſpect to favours, councils 
ſhould be acquainted with the principles only upon 
which the miniſter propoſes them; but it is highly im- 
portant even for miniſters, that thefe principles ſhould 
be ſomewhere depoſited ; they ought to be their buck- 
ler to fortify themſelves _ unjuſt demands : And 
it is highly neceſſary they ſhould thus defend them- 
ſelves. For one favour againſt rule and reaſon which 
the miniſter accords to thoſe whom he perſonally and 
really protects, he is obliged to grant twenty others to 
perſons protected by his patrons, and by thoſe to whom 
he cannot refuſe any thing ; in that cafe, being preſſed, 
he knows not what to anfwer. If he refuſes to one 
what he grants to another, he creates to himſelf difa- 
greeable cavils. A wiſe man, on going into place, 
ought to take more meaſures to enable him to refuſe, 
without doing himfelf much harm, than to give every 
thing according to his fancy; for it is certain he can 
never bring about the latter, However, he ſhould al- 


ways refuſe without caprice, and receive with mild- 
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neſs even the moſt unreaſonable demands; and, above all, 
never promiſe that which he is not ſure to perform: Hoc 
Coo | 
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EXEMBLARY CHARACTER OF CARDINAL ROHAN. 


I HAVE juſt treated in a long article, an important 
ſubject, to eſtabliſh occaſionally great maxims, and draw 
intereſting portraits. I dare aſſert their juſtneſs and 
reſemblance, having ſpoken according to perſonal and 
cettain knowledge only: I have deſcribed ſtateſmen, 


or at leaſt thoſe Who ſhould have. been ſo. At preſent 


I'mean to treat of the principles of conduct men ought 
to follow in private life, and in ſociety, always from my 


I have been moſt acquainted. | 


ing, has neither been charged with the adminiſtration 
of che higher, de 

important affairs, he has a remarkable advantage over 
thoſe who have been deeply engaged in negociations 


nd publick buſineſs. He has neither the figure: nor 
the moſt handſome prelate in the world: and, when 


ed his theſis, in the Sorbonne, in a: diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner 3 jhis leſſon was given him; but he retained it with 


facility, and he delivered it with grace. Having ob- 
tained, early the biſhopric: of Stratſtutgh, and the car- 


dinal's hat, he. was charged with negociations at the 


courts of ſeyeral German princes, and in the Conclave - 


M 2 - 


own experience, or the examples of perſons with whom. 

The moſt perfect model of a great and amiable man of 
rank is the cardinal Rohan ; although he is but a man 
of middling abilities, contracted in erudition and read- 


partments, nor applied himſelf much to 


features of a prince, fit to command armies; but he is 


young, was à charming Abbe of quality. He maintain- 
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at Rome, he always got through them with dignity and 
ceaſe; and, certainly, if any body has been able to verify 
the ſingular and proverbial expreſſion, that men of qual- 
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ty know every thing, without learning any thing, it is the 


cardinal de Rohan. His 


policy was always paſlive ; 


he accommodated himſelf to time and place ; to govern- 
ments and circumſtances, 


With ſuch a conduct he 
might have appeared mean ; but he knew always how 


to {ſtamp his actions with a character of nobleneſs, in 
ſuch a manner as to be applauded by fools and pardon- 
ed by men of underſtanding. He declared himſelf, ac- 


cording to circumſtances, in favour of the bull Uni- 


genitus, or left the Janſeniſts to think as they thought 


proper. 


of 


in the council. It was perceived that Dubois had no 


He was made a member of the council of the 
Regency, at the end of the adminiſt ration of the duke 


rleans, to inſure the cardinal Dubois the ſame rank 
as the Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine had enjoyed 


right to paſs over ſuch a charm after eighty years in- 
terruption. The birth of M. de Rohan, and the dig- 


nities with which he was inveſted, independeatly of 
the cardinalſhip, made him ſuſceptible of it, but he was 


the forerunner only of a prime miniſter very unworthy 


of that high office; after all, what could the cardinal 


by this complaiſance ? He acquitted him- 


Rohan lo 
ſelf of the ceremonies of the church, to which his of- 


fice of great almoner obliged him, in the moſt becoming 
manner, without affecting too much devotion : Neither 
is he acculed of hy rity 


with indecency. - 


3 nor can any reproach him 
e behaves more nobly at Stratſ- 


| burgh and Saverne than any German prince, or even 
the eccleſiaſtical. electors: His court and retinue are 


numerous and brilliant; with all this, he preſerves 
that air of decency which the diſtinguiſhed members 
of the French clergy have, and which is not to be 


found among thoſe.of. Germany and Italy: He is gal- 
lant, but he finds opportunities enough to ſatisfy his 


inclination. to pl 
men, and canoneſſes double 
himſelf by gallantry; or, at leaſt, to be accuſed of low 
he cardinal, ſometimes,” in ſpeaking of 

es you to underſtand, there muſt 

lance of Lewis XIV, az well in 


debauch. 
| himſelf, modeſtly 
be ip, him ſome re 


oof, 


ure with great princeſſes, fine wo- 


as not to demean 


Joi & namics wn 


his perſon as his character; in fast, the princeſs of 
Soubiſe, his mother, was very beautiful ; we know 
that Lewis XIV, was in love with her, and the epocha 
of this penchant is near the year 1674, in which the 
cardinal de Rohan was born, If there be any truth in 
this anecdote, we may add, that, deſcended from a very 

reat prince, it is poſlible other great princes owe to 
Fm their exiſtence, His politeneſs to individuals who 
go to ſee him, whether it be at his biſhopric, the court, 
or at Paris, proceeds certainly more from habitude 
than ſentiment ; but carries ſo much the mark of friend- 
ſhip, that, even though perſuaded that it is not ſincere, 
men ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced by it. As ſoon as 
you arrive he ſeems to have a thouſand things to ſay to 

ou, as a confidential favourite, and ſoon afterwards he 
pan you to ſpeak to another ; but, whilſt he does 
what is moſt agreeable to himſelf, he ſeems to think on- 
ly of leaving you maſter of his houſe, withdraws for 
x of embarraſſing and importuning you, whilſt, on 
the contrary, you would embarraſs and importune him 
by prolonging your viſit. In a word, nobody poſſeſſes 
tne talent of pleaſing more than the cardinal de Rohan ; 
but it does not belong to every one to-make uſe of the 
ſame means, Every body is not permitted to go to Corinth ; 
this old adage may be applied to the uſe of more than 
one amiable quality; there are people who may neglect 
ſome one of them: Others who ought to collect as ma- 
ny as poſſible, and who ſtill ſucceed with difficulty, 
notwithſtanding all the reſources, furniſhed them by 
nature. 
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ON PUNCTUALITY.., . 


W to the art aud means of 


Pleaſing ; but I wiſh to à word more upon exafti- 
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83 | n e. m 
tude, and punctuality; theſe are merits of the ſecond diffic 
order; they ſeem tobelong to ſubalterns only; yet they ones 
are ſometimes very valuable: F confeſs that Tam ſcru- ces, 
puloufly attacked to them, although I Have à ftrong do- enter 
meſtick example to the contrary. My father was the ſince 


leaſt punctual of any man living; he never Knew What 
it was o'clock; charged with an infinity bf details, 
moſt of them very important, but of different kinds, he 
ot through them when he could, or when he would, 
fits aud ſtarts, though interrupted inceſſantly by one 
or the other; but his ſure and active genius ſupplied 
every thing: He al ways found the end of his threads, 
although he broke them every moment; and embrated 
ſucceſſtvely an hundred different objects, without con- 
founding them.. I admired this wonderful talent, but 
never perceived that I poſſeſſed it. I have introduced 
more method, order and punctuality in in n 
but my brother. took the reſolution of imitating my 
father. For my part, I' thought it might be preſump- 
tive to follow:that route, When nature had not pointed 
it out. Moreover; When you are not, fure of being a- 
bove proceeding methodically, and wiſh, notwithſtand- 
ing, to attain that elevation, you run a riſk of being un- 
equal to your affairs, and of lofing zud diſhonburing enot 
yourſelf, N | | 


ESSAY - XXXVAII; dret 


oN THE ART OF PLEASING. he 


Moxcaer, who is attached to my brother, came - 
to communicate to'me hiv projet of printing a book, o 
intitled : De la neceffite et des moyens de plaire. M ua 
dear, Moncrief, ſaid 1 to him, “ nothing is ſo eaſy al hi 
to treat u the firſt head of thy diſcourſe; all the | 
world feels it; all the world has a deſire to pleaſe, but 
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he means are extremely diffcult to be found : It is a 
difficult, and very delicate matter to indicate the true 
ones; they depend upon a great number of circumſtan- 
ces, which DA them vary ad inſinitum. From this 1 
entered with him into particulars, of which I have 
ſince committed a part to paper. After hearkening to 
me attentively, Ar,“ anſwered he, humbly, I will 
make ule of the ſage refle&ions you have juſt communi. 
cated to me ; but the plan of my work is not laid ex- 
ally in the manner you propoſe,”—*® Thy work ! Is it 
already finiſhed P replied . «Yes, Sir, it is in the 


Preſs.” In fact, in a very little time afterwards, he 


brought it to me, printed and well bound : I have read 


it, and this reading has recalled to my mind what a man 


of wit, a friend of mine, once faid to me, as we were 
walking in a great library, where there were a multitude 


of books upon ſpeculative philoſophy, metaphyſics and 
' morality : © Here are,” ſaid he, thouſands of Volumes, 
of which the greateſt number ought to be ſuppreſſed, and the 


reſt new modelled :''—That of MoxcRi1gy is ſo much the 
more of the latter deſcription, on account of its being 
very inanimately written : It 1s, therefore, tireſome, 


although a ſmall volume : He finiſhes with fairy tales, 
above the capacity of>children, and not. intereſting 


enough to men. 


. Moncrief ſaid himſelf that the marvellous could not 
be agreeable, but by the manner of repreſenting it ; 


that otherwiſe improbability diſguſted and fatigued, 


His tales are the beſt proofs of this truth. 


Moncrief's mother was. the widow of a procureur, 
called Paradis, She was a woman of wit, and knew 
how to uſe it to advantage, and to hring up two chil- 
dren, which her huſband had left her, —By the protec- 
tion of my brother one of them became a ſubaltern of- 
ficer, and, at length, commander of a ſmall place ; the 


_ eldeſt had the greater ſhare of his mother's affection, 


who, to introduce him into the world, made the laſt 
efforts to clothe him well : She ſent him to the thea- 
tres, to the-places ſet apart for the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
people, where he might make uſeful acquaintances. 
oncrief, following his mother's counſels, became ac- 
uainted with me and my brother, amongſt others. 
his has been beneficial to him; our relations were in 
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e thy" brother made him his private friend and 
ectetary Y; v1 on the moſt genteel ' footin ng: Some yean anſwer 
e at tached himſelf to the Comte de Cler. tolary i 
4 ce of the” Blood; and he had the flattering lant go 
18 ge of ectetar to Kjs commaideries ; ; he had even a to mak 
liſt of Vienne Veen depending upon this prince and ih 
1 Abbe; but he propöfed no Tabjet but with the appro. advanc 
"%: Ao of certain Wine of the opera. He quarrelfed the tal, 
"with. this little court; but my brother,repaired all by journe 
making Him teader to the queen, and ſecretary general larly, a 
of the' ,poſts. | It is ſaid he had learned to fence, and his ret 
that he Was eben recei ed as a fencing maſter ; what gallapt 
makes this probable is, that when 'Moncrief became n- 
reader to the e queen, and. confequently at court, his who as 
"age Was enquired after: His friends wiſhed to. prove Paradi 
| Vim older than be a appeared to be, and. quoted the i copFIr 
© Epocha' of his reception. in the corps of fencing maſters, of this 
N. de Matire s would affure himſelf of it5 and, har. miniſt 
"ing had — Toh to read' the liſt of the members of this} to wri 
community 755 ' who' prayed a renewal of their e much 
he \foun d, in kack, N name of Paradis at the. head 
Fed? the? 'Syn dics What was become © of matter: 
The nſw ef W „chat he had dilapt cared 70 1 time, 
me cotifequent * rendunced the fol en. "The. min- 
i ſter, who, as ever body 9975 loves a a little Waggery, 
5 relabe d 'this' anecdote io the king. According to this As. 
zcebunt, N 55 ears of age. "Lewis vince: 
iy THavrüg deen 4 goo ae finding Mor- more « 
crief one 9% Tat the queen, leid! Fr Vim, 4 talent: 
'"MoRerie „ that titre ae 71 wh of Jou ag Fears of theatr 
"age ? 275 * Fire, anſWe Ted he, Fu 40 5 16 em. For vet th 
my. part, 1 1 do to t eite i Fas Moneriet has, been i boote. 
feneing maſter; it muſt Father "Pave been his brother, ty; t 
in r His "Nee &691d riot "find. other talents for acqui1 
bociet *. khan fentin which i is not a' l ſocial « one, ral, e, 
I return to Mal; a Fackis. | With wit, readin; theſe | 
"$4 reeable mariner ar and” 10 reſs, he f rocured. h 79 tious 
e ph ahd 20g the'ehd of e reign 16 ewis Is rea} 


IV, as more pretenſton to Wit in intrigues. than ſtill ul 


the ſam 


late! : It Was the cüſtom to write gallant notes, pear 
ith” required'anſwers of the ſame kind, and the ar tbe oc 
comes 


Aour of the cavalier Was judged « of by the ener; Y of the 
"Letters Which he zöt ſecretly delivered: The lover, | 
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ene hopes according 3by 
1 2% 


the lame manner, 
anfwer., Ma 


lem ole; 1 


lant court. of Lewis, 


Paradis devoted, herſelf to the epi 


- 
—4 


advancement of her 


the kalen 


larly acquainted wi 
his return to Paris, he received from her ſome letters of 
gallantry, to which, in politeneſs, he could not but re- 
turn anfwers. 


who acquitted himſelf like a worthy, ſon, of Madame 


Paradis, and ſpared my brother the trouble of even 
ying But the, moſt, whimſical, conſequence. 
of this, coxrelpondence was, my brother hay ing became 


copying chem. 


5 $5 * 


miniſter, and the young lady a wife, ſhe had , occaſion, I 
to write about ſome affair to her old lover, and was 
much ſurprized, at not finding, in bis, anſwers, either 
the ſtyle of the letters ſhe had. preſerved,..or even the. 
e hand. writing: We may learn, by this, that minil; ... 
ters, and, thoſe who.are deſtined to become ſo, do not 
always fo. that of themſc]ves, from. which. they gain the 


ſame, hand writing; 


moſt honour. 


— 1 5 


talents are morgover neceſſary.— Every actor. upon a 


theatre, carries With bim the deſire of being applauded; | 
yet there are many who come off with, being hiſſed aud 
S nee f 275 


hooted. To ſucceed, two kinds of talents, 


= 
s *- 


ty; thoſe which nature gives, and cannot ——— ebe 


acquired, ſtature, figure, and an agreeable voice ab 90 
13 not... 
theſe adyantoges, hould procure to, themſelves, a fifti-: | 
1 wh ; though it is. never worth that Which 
al, what may properly be called innate : But 
ſtill it is of ſome value; it is ſtudied, but it muſt ap- 
pear, natural; is inſenſibly gained by babitude ; and 
the oechpaion of improy ing acquired advantages be- 


ral, caly, gay. and amiable wit,; thoſe who poſſe 


is real, an 


comes agreeablc, 


& S 


eing known.to ſeveral ladies of. the gal- 
IVA ſhe aſſiſted them with, OWE 3 
to make, agreeable. advances, or give tender anſwers, 
and this, Was no real 1 to her fortune, nor to the 
an ner on. Moncrief appeared to inherit 
his mother. My, brother, having made a 
journey int; ke gige became intimately and particu- 
th a lady of this, province, After 


e charged Moncrief to, write, them, 


As. J laid to Moncrief, there, is nobody but, is con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of pleaſing, and whojhas, not, 
more or leſs, the defire of doing it; but this is not all; 


P - 


The defire of excelling cannot be too much conteal- 
ed; on the contrary, what ought to be moſt remarked, 
or ſuppoſed in you, is the defire of making others ap- 

| pear to advantage. Affection, or at leaſt the appearance 
of it; admiration, real or pretended ; flattery, delicate- 
ly managed, never fail to ſucceed, When * perceive 
that any particular vice is diſpleafing, affect the oppo- 


ſite virtue. This contraſt is the art of pleaſing in ſoci- 


ety, what the claro ob/curo is in painting: The colour- 
ing muſt be heightened by contraſts ; the colours muſt 
be laid on thick, and the pencils managed with delica- 
cy. Good nature, ſincerity, and complaiſance, muſt be 
affected, yet tinctured with a little criticiſm, 

A ſatirical character is: frightful and diſpleaſing in it- 
ſelf; but, as able phyſicians transform poiſons into 
remedies, men of great wit manage criticiſm and irony, 
ſo as to amuſe ſome 2 and correct others, without 
ſaying any thing offenfive ; and what elſe is fable and 
good comedy r a | | 

Let us acknowledge that we ſtrive not to pleaſe oth» 
ers but from a motive of ſelf love: But it is neceſſa 
to veil it ſo as to prevent its being even ſuſpected. Let 


us go ſtill further, and add, that we muſt not be too 


anxious about people whom we wiſh'to pleaſe : The 
are embarraſſed by being ſpoken well of in their preſ- 
ence ; they wpuld often prefer being criticiſed, pro- 
vided it did not exceed what they could defend with 
advantage. | 2 | 
Compliance is the laſt ſpring to put in motion, 
and which acts well in ſecret only: Such as ate known 
to be of an accommodating charatter are ſuſpected; we 


are inclined to look upon them as deceitful, and even 


treacherous. | | | 

We eaſily perſuade thoſe who are in affliction, that 
we ourfelves are affected by it, becauſe whoever par- 
takes of trouble cannot bo ſuſpected of intereſted 
views; but nothing is more difficult than to perſuade 


thoſe who are unhappy, and arrive at great employs, 


that we rejoice ſincerely at their good fortune: They 
think, and with reaſon, that we ſhould trouble our- 
ſelves but little about it, if our perſonal intereſt were 
not concerned therein. Men, in a ſubordinate ſitua- 
tion, are not thanked for their complaiſance ; It is 


% 
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looked upon as one of their obligations; it is even, 
ſometimes, by this they get their bread ; but it is very 
valuable in ſuperiors, provided it be not fuſpected to 
take its fource from weakneſs or fimplicity. 
Indulgence for faults, which is founded upon indif- 


| ference only, humiliates him who experiences it, 


and renders odious the perſon by whom it is exerciſ- 


A diſdainful air, a contemptible tone, make great 
men hated; but a low and cringing manner, make them 
deſpiſed, which is ſtill worſe.—A noble politeneſs is 
what they ought to be ambitious of, and which they 
often poſſeſs ; but that which is equally rare and pre- 
cious 1n all ranks is equability, Unhappily its oppoſite 
is not diſcovered till after a certain time of probation ; 
we are frequently ſeduced into ſtrong connexions, be- 
fore we diſcover that thoſe with whom we have form- 
ed them are unworthy of our eſteem, becauſe they have 
for ſome time impoſed upon-themſelves the neceſlity of 
pleaſing ; on the firſt negleR, their defects and inſup- 
portable humour appear; the beginning of the ac- 
quaintance was ſerene and agreeable ; the end of it be- 
comes clouded, and ſometimes tempeſtuous ; but when 
an engagement is formed, life paſſes in regretting the 
firſt moments; they return but ſeldom, and it is neceſ- 
{ary to conſole ourſelves for an attachment to a perſon 
of a capricious and unequal character, by recollecting 
the agreeable moments we have paſled together, and by 
enjoying the hope of finding others like them, 

The reflection with which Moncrif finiſhes his book, 
appears to me to be the moſt ſenſible thing in it, and is 
as follows: © A man, on entering the world, ſhould ex- 

ct to find two judges of all his aftions—reaſon and 
Fe love; or the intereſt of others, The firſt of theſe 
judges is always equitable and impartial; the ſecond 
ſevere, and frequently unjuſt ; it is the child of jeal- 
ouſy; let us ſtrive not to allure it: This is the means 
of pleaſing and ſucceeding,” 

I have related, in a few pages, all the maxims worth 
quoting from Moncrif's book; De la neceſſite et des moy- 
ens de 8 in which there are three hundred, 
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ESSAY XXXVII. 


ON INDIFFERENCE, EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CHAR- 
ACTER OF FONTENELLE, MONTESQUIEU, AND 


I HAVE often heard this bad maxim advanced, 
that he who is not a great enemy, is not a good 
friend :'* By which is undoubtedly meant, that he 
who is not capable of ftrong hatred and vengeance, 
.cannot be warm 'in the ſervice of his friends, - But let 
us make a diſtinction between the exceſſes into which 
our paſſons may lead us, and the conſequences of a 
wiſe and deliberate attachment ; friendſhip ought to 
be of the latter deſcription only; if it became a paſſion, 
it would loſe its reſpeQability ; and be attended with 
all the dangers of love, which is the cauſe of as many 
evils as hatred and vengeance, God preſerve us from 
too much love as well as from too much hatred ; but 
we ought to love to a certain degree: The heart of 
man has need of this ſentiment, and it is of uſe to our 
minds, when it does not obſcure them, But hatred 
and the love of vengeance cannot do otherwiſe than tor- 
ment us: Happy ate they who feel not theſe paſſions ; 
cannot we on the principle of rational affe ction, ſerve 
our friends with alertneſs and - con ſtancy, and be even 
tenacious in affairs in which they ate intereſted ? Is 
it neceſſary to be 'cruel to one man, becauſe we are 
friendly to another? Does the malice of a perſecutor, 
and the unremitting affection of a friend, flow from 
the ſame complexion of mind ? By no means; for my 
part, I declare myſelf a weak enemy, not only in force 
but 05 intention, although I am a zealous and ſteady 
friend, * | 445 
If 1 have received ſome reproaches upon my pre- 
. tended indifference for people with whom I live hab- 
itually, three of them deſerve many more, and I do not 
a ſteem them leſs on this account—their names are well 
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known in the world, fince the firſt is M. de Fonte- 
nelle, the ſecond the Prefident de Monteſquieu, and 
the third, the Prefident Henault, The firſt is charged 
with and convicted of a kind of apathy, perhaps blame- 
able with reſpect to others, but excellent for his own 
preſervation : Being taken up with himſelf only, and 
amiable enough to make others concerned for his wel- 
fare, he has, by managing his weak and delicate con- 
ſtitution, always indulging his eaſe, puſhed his career 
to eighty years of age, with the pleaſing hope of ſeeing 
the whole revolution of the century, Each year 
gives him a new degree of merit, and adds to the inter- 
eſt his friends have in his exiſtence, They look upon 
him as one of thoſe. maſterpieces of art, carefully and 
delicately wrought, and preciouſly- preſerved, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to make their equal. He makes 
us not only recollect the brilliant age of Lewis XIV, 
the end of which ſome of us ſaw, but alſo the wit of 
Buiſerade, Saint Evremont, Scudery, and the tone of 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, the air of which we may be- 
lieve he has breathed upon the ſpot. He has this 
tone, but ſoftened, improyed andadapted to the preſent 
age, leſs obſcure and. pedantic than that of the Beaux 
Eſprits, which founded the academy; leſs finical than 
that of Julie d'Augennes, and. his mother. His con- 
verſation is highly - agreeable, mixed with ſentiments 
leſs refined than ſtriking, and with pleaſing anecdotes, 
Without being ſatirical, becauſe they never relate but 
to literature, or gallantry and ſociety, All his tales are 
ſhort, and for this reaſon more ſtriking ; they finiſh by 
ſomething witty, which is a neceſſary condition of ſuch 
narratives, The eulogiums which he pronounces at 
the Academy of Sciences, have in them the ſame ſpirit 
as his converſation ; they are conſequently. delightful : 
But I do not know if his manner of preſenting them be 
ſuch a one as he ought to make ule of : He attaches 


himſetfto the perſons of Academicians, ſtrives to char- 
atteriſe, to paint them; even enters into details of their 
private life ; and as he is an agreeable painter, his por- 
traits are admired : But might not ſome'vf them be 
compared to fine engravings, found at the head of the 
works of certain heroes ? They preſent us with their 
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phyſiognomy, but leave us with a wiſh that they had 


done ſomething more, 

It ſeems to me that the eulogium of an Academician, 
ſhould be the extract or crayon only of his academical 
works, It may be objected to this, that there are Ac- 
 ademicians whoſe works and talents furniſh not mat- 
ter of greateulogium ; but on one hand, even the barren- 
neſs or refuſal of eulogiums, is one means of prevent- 
ing the Academy from admitting ſubje&s incapable of 
doing it much honour: On the other, the protection 
which thoſe who are honorary Members only, have 
granted to the ſciences, the favours they have procur- 
ed for the learned, may be advantageouſly ſpoken of 
in their behalf, and at leaſt their zeal applauded. —lt 
muſt, however, be agreed, that Fontenelle, in artfully 
paſſing over the dryneſs of matters to which thoſe who 


were the ſubjeAs of his encomium applied themſelves, 


lays generally what is neceſſary, It is to be feared, his 
ſucceſſors and imitators will find it eaſieſt to ſpeak but 
little upon the ſubject, otherwiſe they will fail in it 
entirely, (32! yl | 
To return to the perſonality of Fontenelle, we know 
he loves nothing to a great degree; but I pardon him his 
indifference, and love him better on account of it ; we 
love him for himſelf only, without requiring a return 
or being flattered by it. We may ſay of him what 
Madame de Deffant ſaid of her cat—* I love her ex- 
ceedingly, becauſe ſhe is the moſt amiable creature in 
the world; but I trouble myſelf little about the degree 
of affection ſhe has for me: I ſhould be very forry to 
loſe her, becauſe 1 feel that I manage and perpetuate 
my pleaſures, by employing my cares to prolong her 
exiſtence,” 7 
The Prefident de Monteſquicu is not ſo old as Fonte- 
nelle, but has full as much wit, although of quite a- 
nother kind—it ſeems as if more ought to be expected 
in ſociety from the Preſident, becauſe he is more live- 
ly, even appears more active, more ſuſceptible of en- 
thuſiaſm. At bottom, theſe two minds are tempered a- 
like; Mounteſquieu never makes himſelf uneaſy for 
any body, he has no ambition on his own account; he 
reads, travels and gathers knowledge, at length he 
Writes, and ſolely. for his pleaſure, Being a man of 
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great ſenſe, he makes an agreeable uſe of what he 
knows, but there is more wit in his books than in his 
converſation, becauſe he is never anxious to ſhine in 
it. He has preſerved the Gaſcon accent, which he 
has from his country (Bourdeaux) and thinks it in 
ſome meaſure beneath him to ſtrive to get rid of it, He 
is careleſs in his ſtyle, which is more ingenious and 
ſometimes more nervous than pure; there is no order 
nor method in his works, which are for this reaſon 
more brilliant than inſtructive. He had an early taſte 
for a kind of bold philoſophy, which he has combined 
with French gaiety and levity, and which has made 
his Lettres Perſannes truely a delightful work, But if, 
on one hand, this book has been much admired, it has 
on the other, been juſtly complained of; there are 
paſſages which a man of wit may eaſily conceive, but 
ach as a prudent man ought never to let appear in 
print: Theſe paſſages have, notwithſtanding, eſtab. - 
liſhed the reputation of the hook and the author. He 
would not have been of the Academy without this 
work, which ought to have excluded him from it. 
The Cardinal de Fleury, ſo prudent in other reſpe&s, 
ſhewed on this occaſion a puſillanimity which may be 
attended with, great conſequences, The Preſident! re- 
ſigned his employment, that his non reſidence at Paris 
might not be an objection to his being received a Mem- 
ber of the Academy. His pretext: was, that he was go- 
ing to apply bimſelf to a great work upon the ſpirit of 
laws. he Prefident Henault, on quiting his employ, 
gave the ſame reaſon, Theſe gentlemen were rallied 
by their friends, Who told them, © They quitted their 
profeſſion in order to learn it.“ 1665 "= 
The fact is, Monteſquieu wiſhed to travel, to make 
hiloſophical remarks upon men and nations, already 
nown by his. Lettres Perſannes : He was warmly re- 
ceived in Germany, England and Italy. We do not 
know the whole extent of the obſervations and reflec- 
tions he made in different countries. Since his return, 
he has publiſhed but one work, printed in 17 34, inti · 
tled, Conſiderations ſur les cauſes de la grandeur et de la 
decadence des Romain g. In this Work he appears more 
ſenſible, enlightened and reſerved than in his Leitres Per- 
Jannes, _ matter keeps him from wandering, It is 
2 134140 


ſaid, he is preparing to publiſh his great work upon 
the ſpirit of laws: I know already {ome parts of it, 
which, ſupported by the reputation of the author, can- 
not but augment its credit ; but I fear the whole will 
not have this effect, and that there will be more agree- 
able chapters to read, more ingenious and ſeducing 
ideàs, than true and uſeful inſtructions upon the man- 
ner in which we ought to digeſt and underſtand the 
laws. It is, however, a book which has been, and ſtill 
is, greatly wanted, although much has been written 
upon the ſubject. 

We have good inſtitutes of the Roman civil laws; 
we have tolerable ones in the French laws; but we 
have none publiſhed of general, or univerſal ones. We 
have no Eßprit des Loix, and I doubt much of our friend 
Monteſquieu's giving us one which will ſerve as a 
guide and compaſs to all the Legiſlators of the world. 
J know him to have all poſſible art; he has acquired 
vaſt knowledge in his travels, and in his retreats to the 
country; but I predict once more, that he will not 
give us the book we want, although there will be 
found, in what he is compoſing, many profound ideas, 
new thoughts, ſtriking images, ſallies of wit and ge- 
nius, and an infinity of curious facts, whoſe application 
ſuppoſes ſtill more taſte than ſtudy. | | 

I now return to the character he bears in'ſociety ; 
great mildneſs and gaiety, a perfect equality, an air of 
ſimplicity and good nature, which, conſidering the rep- 
utation he has already acquired, is a peculiar merit. 
He is ſometimes abſent, and ſtrokes of naivete eſcape 
him, which make him appear more amiable, as they 
form a contraſt with his acknowledged wit, 1 —_ 
to ſpeak of his little poem 1a proſe in the Grecian taſte, 
intitled Le Temple de Enide, I know not if the reputa- 
tion of the Preſident, gained by his Lettres Perſannes, 
has not contributed to make this trifle eſteemed above 
its merit: It contains much wit, ſometimes grace and 
voluptuouſneſs, whoſe - touches in ſome places are 
father ſtrong, and there reigns a kind of philoſophical 
obſervation, which characteriſes the author, but it is 
different from thoſe of his other works,—Fontenelle 
certainly could not have written Les Conſiderations ſur 
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les Romains ;, but Le Temple de Gnide would have been 


better conſtruted by him than by Monteſquieu. 


I will not oppoſe the gallantry of the Preſident to 
that of Fontenelle, becauſe Monteſquieu had none : He 
writes little or no poetry, but he is found amiable in 
ſociety, independent of gallantry and poetry. Fonte- 
nelle has, on the contrary, need of theſe reſources ; 
the gracefulneſs and manner in which, from the mouth 
of any other man would be inſipid, make his ſcience 
and erudition appear to advantage, although they are 
perhaps not very profcund, 

The preſident Henault, will not perhaps hold fo diſ- 
tinguiſhed a place in the temple of memory as the two 
others, but I find he deſerves to be preferred to them 
both in ſociety : He is younger than Fontenelle, and 
leſs troubleſome, becauſe he requires leſs complaiſance 
and attention; he is, on the contrary, very complaiſant 
himſelf, in the moſt fimple, and at the ſame time elegant 
manner, This virtue ſeems to coſt him nothing; for 
which reaſon there are people unjuſt enough to believe 
him indiſcriminate and _ 7- in the uſe of it; but 
thoſe who know him well and are near to him perceive 
that he knows how to diſtinguiſh ; and that a ſound 
judgment and great knowledge preſide at the diſtribu- 
tion, His character, eſpecially when he was young, 
appeared formed to ſucceed with women ;.he had wit, 
grace, delicacy and refinement—he cultivated ſucceſs- 
fully muſic, poetry, and light literature; his muſic 
was not of a profound compoſition, but agreeable—his 
poety was not ſublime ; however, he undertook a trag- 
edy; it is weak, but neither ridiculous nor tireſome.— 
His other poetry is like that of Fontenelle, harmonious 
and witty : His proſe, wy and flowing ; his eloquence 
is neither maſculine nor ſublime, although he gained 

remiums, at the Academie Francoyfe, thirty years ago. 
t is never ſtrong or elevated, dull or inſipid: He was 
ſometime father of the oratory, and has contracted in 


that ſociety a taſte for ſtudy, and acquired fome erudi-, 


tion; but this without the leaſt pedantry. I have been 
aſfured, that in a court of judicature, he was a good 
Judge, without having a perfect knowledge of the laws, 
becauſe he has an upright mind and a found judgment. 


He never had magiſterial havghtineſs, nor the vulgarity 


of the limbs of the law. He does not pride himſelf up- 
on his birth or illuſtrious titles: He is rich enough to 
be independent, and in this happy ſituation, uſing no 
pretenſions, he wiſely places himſelf below inſolence, 
and above meanneſs. There are women of ſufficient 
- conſideration, who have overlooked his want of birth, 
even of perſonal advantages, and vigour. He has ever 
conducted himſelf on theſe occaſions with madeſty, 
never carrying his pretenſions too far ; nothing was 
ever required of him which was improper he ſhould do 
—at fifty years of age, he declared he would confine 
himſelf to a ſtudious and devout life; he made a gener- 
al confeſſion of all his fins, and it was on this occaſion 
he permitted himſelf the following pleaſantry, © we are 
never ſo rich as when we remove.“ His devotion is as 
free from fanaticiſm, perſecution, ſourneſs and intrigue, 
as his ſtudies are from pedantry. He applies himſelf 
to compole an Abrege Chronologique of our fittory, which 
will have the merit of an exact chronology, well com- 
poſed tables, and a ſummary of facts methodically ar- 
ranged, and yet without being dry, ſterile, inſipid, or 
tireſome. We may not only ſeek and find therein eve- 
ry thing neceſſary to fix in our minds the principal 
epochas of our hiſtory ; but we ſhall be able to read 
with pleaſure this abridgment, from beginning to end ; 
the author having prepared for the reader reſting plac- 
es, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, in the long route 
he has to get through, The moſt intereſting facts will 
be related with clearneſs and preciſion, and particular 
remarks will determine at each epocha, what were then 
aur manners and principles: Finally, this book, excel - 
lent in itſelf, will ſerve as a model, according to which 
many other good and uſeful books may be compoſed.— 
There is reaſon to believe, that all the different hiſto- 
ries will ſoon be written in the ſame manner, and that 
this firſt work will be the baſis of a new and inſtructive 
kind, I agree, nevertheleſs, that the literary reputa- 
tion of the Preſident Henault, will never equal that of 
Fontenelle or Monteſquieu; but I am of opinion, 
that his only work will be more uſeful than all theirs ; 
becauſe it will open a new career to the progreſs of 
ſcience ; Whilſt the others will only produce bad imi- 
tators, Who will go aſtray in endeavouring to tread is 
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their ſteps, But to reduce to a few words the character 
of the preſident Henault, he is accommodating without 
deceit ; mild without infipidity ; officious without 
intereſt or ambition ; complaiſant without meanneſs; 


. a good friend, without enthuſiaſm or prejudice : In 


ſhort, he is as perfect a model in ſociety as his book is 
in its kind, Ie | 


7 
ESSAY XXXIX. 


ON THE NATURAL TURN FOR SCANDAL AND 
" RAILLERY. 


1 HE love of ſcandal is ſo founded upon the malig- 
nity natural to moſt men, and eſpecially to women, that 
this vice will never be out of faſhion 4 the levity of 
our nation makes ſcandal more common in France than 
any where elſe, But at leaſt, we abhor calumny, we 
look upon it as a vice, the principles of which are the 
moſt culpable, and its conſequences may be the moſt 
pernicious, We are as fearful of becoming calumnia- 


tors as murderers, and this with much reaſon. As for 


ſcandal, when it is well retailed, it is a means of pleaſing 
in ſociety —it animates converſation—thoſe preſent are 
amuſed by ſpeaking ill of the abſent ; one company is 


made to laugh at the follies of another. But this 


ſportiveneſs muſt be light, agreeable and ſatirical : Let 
us leave to old and peeviſh devotees, the bad habit of 
malignantly ſlandering their neighbours—of reproach- 
ing young perſons with defeRts, which they compenſate 
by ſome good qualities, or with faults againſt which the 


aged cry lo loudly, only becauſe they can no longer 


commit them. 
To rally agreeably, it is neceſſary to have a graceful 


delivery; and this is no common talent. Light eir- 
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cumſtances are ſometimes added to the ſtory, to render 
it more poignant ; but it muſt not be lengthened by 
. them, nor the narration retarded, Mix your recitals 
with but few obſervations—draw no concluſions from 
them, but leave your auditors to make ſuch malignant 
reflections as you will eaſily ſuggeſt to them; theſe will 
be ſo much the more approved of, as they will believe 
them to come from themſelves. I knew in my younger 
days, ſome excellent ſtory tellers ; they ſeem to be 
more rare at preſent ; I think ſo perhaps, by anticipa- 
tion, from the mania common to old people, of believ- 
ing that every thing degenerates; but, however, this 
may be, I mean to form ſome day a liſt of the good ſtory 
tellers of my time, and to characteriſe each of them by 
ſome one of their beſt ſtories, which I ſhall eaſily re- 
collect. Madame Cornuel compared ſtories to thoſe 
matelotes, (rich ragouts, like turtle) of which it is ſaid, 
the “ fiſh is eaten for the ſake of the ſauce 3” in like 
manner, ſaid ſhe, the beſt ſtories are beſt related, We 
have a proof of this in the famous tales of the Abbe de 
Boiſrobert, at which the great cardinal Richelieu 
laughed ſo much. Douville, brother to the Abbe, has 
had them printed, and nothing is more inſipid on being 
read; but this is becauſe we have no longer the ſtory 
teller to make us reliſh them, yet it was not he who 
wrote them, | 
The man whom in all France I have heard tell the 
' beſt ſtory is the Duke of Maine, legitimated ſon of the 
late kings he was otherwiſe a weak prince, and had 
but middli 


does not tell a ſtory ſo well as he does ; and their two 
ſons, the Prince of Dombes, and the Compte d*Eu, who 
in other reſpects do not paſs for men of genius, poſſeſs 
their father's talent to a great degree. Ney 

The age is certainly become more moderate in many 
reſpects; ſlander is not ſpread with malignity and ill 
humour; its conſequences are more feared ; men are 
become circumſpett, leſt ſimple diſputes ſhould become 
ſerious affairs, which they wiſh to avoid. Perhaps, (let 
us ſecretly acknowledge it) we are become a little cow- 
ardly ; but when we are unfortunate enough to be ſo, 
the true means of concealing it is to avoid diſputes, and 


ng talents ; his wife, who prides herſelf up- 
on being ſuperior to him, in point of underſtanding, 
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to this end it is neceſſary to take timely precautions. 
After all, I like the preſent age better than I ſhould 
have done the preceding one ; men were certainly 
brave and daring; but even the moſt prudent people 
were not in ſafety, becauſe they were beſet with thoſe 
who were quarrelſome. Society is at preſent more 
ſafe 3 we have ſcarcely any thing to fear but trifling 
diſputes or pleaſantries eaſy to be borne with when we 
know how to reply to them, Formerly men devoured 
each other like lions and tygers ; at preſent, we play 
with each other like little dogs, which gnaw, or young 
kittens, the ſtrokes of whoſe claws are not mortal. 

I like the raillery of men of wit, even though J 
ſhould be the ſubject of it, better than the circumſpec- 
tion of fools: Nothing can be more dull or ridicu- 
lous, than ſome of my acquaintance of this deſcription ; 
their inſipidity makes one almoſt ſick ; from infipidity 
comes ennut ; and ennu is the peſt of ſociety, 


— 


ESSAY XL. 


THE COUNTENANCE AN INDICATION OF THE 
INTERIOR CHARACTER, 


Tus Countenance is a thing merely exterior, but, 
from which there are certain conſequences to be drawn, 
to know the interior character and diſpoſitions of per- 
ſons. A firm and ſteady countenance ſappoſes that a 
man preſerves a preſence and a compoſure of mind: 
on the contrary, an embarraſſed Couutenance indicates 
confuſion, and a diſturbed mind. Therefore thoſe who 


are expert in gallantry, like ſkilful politicians, know 


how to take advantage of the appearance of the Coun- 
tenance to forward their deſigns, 


n 


It would be equally impolite, and awkward to diſ- 
compoſe women in publick ; there are private oppor- 
tunities when we ought to be leſs circumſpect. So the 
politician, in his private conferences, hazards blunt 
and unexpected propoſitions, obſerves the effects they 
produce upon him who has not prepared to receive 
them, according to which he puſhes his point, or re- 
treats, A certain and general rule in ſociety is, that 
an amiable man never ſtrives ,to embarraſs any body, 
and takes ſuch meaſures as not to be embarraſſed him- 
felf; for nothing but embarraſſment makes men of ſenſe 
appear like fools, 

As ſoon as a man is in place, or has acquired a for- 
tune, he preſently acquires haughtineſs and airs of im- 
portance, which is ealily believed to be the diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark and proof of ſuperiority. Nevertheleſs the 
more we are elevated, the more affable we ought to be, 
except on certain occaſions, wherein it is neceſſary to 
ſhew that we feel what we are, and to check thoſe who 
would otherwiſe forget it, and fail in what is due to 
us. / 

I have ſomewhere read, that we ought never to lay 
aſide an air of- authority, ſo far as not to have it in our 
power to reſume it when neceſſary ; becauſe appear- 
ance is often neceſſary to evince reality. 

Never make a great blow with a timid air, the effect 
would be loſt : But appear to pity thoſe whom you are 
obliged to puniſh; ſeem ſorry to refuſe thoſe whoſe 
demands you cannot comply with, and to be happy 
and ſatisfied at having it in your power to confer upon 
them ſome favour. I ſhall be anſwered that all this is 
ſoon ſaid, but very delicate and difficult of execution; 
I acknowledge it ; but it is what a man in place muſt 
ſtudy to acquire, Hic meta laborum. 

Great babblers and tale bearers have ſeldom a firm 
Countenance, or at leaſt, eafily loſe it.--Fools never 
have it; but half wits poſſeſs it ſometimes, and then it 
is a great merit in them, as it conceals a part of their 
folly, As a grave Countenance is generally accompa- 
nied with ſlowneſs in deliberation, this gives time to 
reflect upon what is to be ſaid or done; men of this 


to people who have been well brought up; he has 


to the point upon which they turn, abridge the pream- 
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deſcription make fewer miſtakes and leſs fooliſh expreF- 
ſions. | | 
The Countenance of ſuperiors is never embarraſſing 


learned betimes the danger of being inſolent; but 
meanneſs is always contemptible.--- Moreover, as an 
honeſt man has nothing to reproach himſelf with, 
he is never embarraſſed in anſwering queſtions which 
are put to him: and, if he has to alk in his turn, he 
gives his reaſons with that confidence which virtue and 
juſtice inſpire, It is equally neceſſary to be brief in 
the expoſition of our reaſons, in the narration of cir- 
cumſtances and ſtories; in theſe we ought to preſs on 


bles, and ſay no more than is neceſſary to lead to and 
diſcover it. The ſame in requiſitions ; no more ſhould 
be ſaid than is abſolutely neceſſary to make known the 
deſired object, and the reaſons which may be decifive 
and determinate, for the perſon to whom the requiſi- 
tion is made, diveſting it alſo of every acceſſory, and 
changing the prologue into an overture, 

It is more difficult for ſuperiors to conduct them- 
ſelves with their inferiors. To receive well a ſolici- 
tation, they ought to know to whom they ſpeak, and 
be acquainted with the matter in queſtion, which is 
not always the caſe on the firſt approach: Whilſt they 
are ignorant of the buſineſs, they ougnt to watch and 
attend ; neither to diſcourage nor flatter with hopes, 
but to hearken, and, if it be neceſſary, to bring, by de- 
grees, the ſolicitor to the point, always avoiding all ap- 
pearance of unfavourable prepoſſeſſion : Finally, to 
promiſe nothing but what they are ſure to perform, and 
to give no hopes but ſuch as are juſt and reaſonable.— 


Moreover, they ought to blend their politeneſs with 


that art which is not acquired but by a great knowledge 
of the world, and which cannot be learned in the duſt 
of the cabinet. Bufineſs is done by men, and with 
men ; but, on the one hand, thoſe who have lived 
enough among them to acquire the art of ſatisfying a 
numerous audience, have frequently led too diflipated 
lives to have profoundly ſtudied the bottom of affairs 


with which they are Charged 4 on the other, men who 


have growa pale = papers, have not been ſufficient» 
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but rational people are well aware of them, and take 
their meaſures accordingly, | 
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THE CHARACTER AND SUMMARY OF THE CURI- 
OUS MANUSCRIPTS OF THE ABBE DE CHOISY. 


Ir has been long ſince obſerved that men of high birth 


are leſs inſolent than thoſe who arrive at eminence 


erally remarked 1s, that the greateſt princes are natural - 
ly timid ; accuſtomed to think themſelves above all 
men, the leaſt idea of ſuperiority intimidates them ; 
they ſeldom meet with men of higher rank than them- 
ſelves ; but the reputation of wit, ſcience, knowledge 


them, ſo many objects of deference; They perceive them- 
ſelves inferior in certain reſpeRs, to ſome of their ſub- 


more embarraſſed in converſing with an academician, 
timidity of our princes is manifeſted by a ſilly look, by 


would be as uſeleſs as ill- timed, to give examples of 
Converſation is the conſolation and reward of ſtudi- 


er. This is true with reſpect to youth, who may im- 

rove as much from the converſation. of people who 
He. ſeen a good deal, as from old hooks, full of great 
doctrine and variety of facts. But converſation alone 
is not ſufficient, becauſe it is generally too detaghed ; 


* 


ly in the world. In both theſe caſes there are rifks, 


without that advantage; but what has not been ſo gen- 


of every kind, and even perſonal advantages, are, for 


jects and courtiers, I know princes, who would be 
than he would be in haranguing them publicly. The 


a ſtammering,. and, an embarraſſed countenance, It 


ous and learned people; it refreſhes them after the bu- 
ſineſs of the cabinet, and, perhaps, by uſing alternately, - 
theſe two means, one becomes as profitable as the oth- 
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as reading fatigues, becauſe books fix the attention too 
long on the ſame object. I know a religious order, 
(that of the Jeſuits) whoſe principles are ſo many prob- 
lems, cenſured by ſome, admired by others, but, from 
among whom, many good authors have aſſuredly been 
produced. This ſociety admits, as far as it is poſſible, 
none but ſubje&s, of happy diſpoſitions; and, during 
the courſe of their ſtudies, the young fathers have a 
converſation of four hours with the old ones, who have 
acquired moſt ſcience, experience and knowledge of 
the world, Thus, with the Jeſuits, men become com- 
municative, open and amiable, while in the other or- 
ders, originally founded upon a recluſe, hermetic life, 
one part of the day paſſes in chanting the praiſes of the 
Peity, and the other, in ſolitary ſtudy, meditating iu 
retreat, and filently liſtening to maſters. . CY 

When we have CODY an early taſte for improve- 
ment from converſation, we are happy to be near old 
people who are capable of relating what they have ſeen 
and known the moſt intereſting : There is a manner of 
profiting by this, and of avoiding repetitions, to which 
they are but too ſubject. They muſt be examined upon 


things with which they are likely to be acquainted, and 


we may be aſſured they will relate them with pleaſure ; 
they may be led from epoch to epoch, from obje& to 
object, on different days, and under different pretexts, 
not to fatigue them: We may be ſure of reading in 
their memory, as in a book, what it contains the moſt 
intereſting and curious, I, ated in this manner with 
my relation, the Abbe de Choiſy, with whom I. after- 
wards lived during the laſt years of his life. He died 
in 1724, upwards of eighty years of age. 1 muſt agree, 
notwithſtanding all the friendſhip he had for me, that 
he was not a man very eſtimable ; his mind was weak, 
and was more diſtingu;ſhed for his ſocial qualities than 
good conduct. He became a.member of the academy, 
and gained ſome degree of reputation there, becauſe he 
wrote and ſpoke well, Otherwiſe, he did not appear 
worthy to become a biſhop, nor to be employed in any 
important affair: He always felt the effects of his ef- 
feminate education, and being no longer of an age to 
put on a woman's dreſs, he never was capable of think- 


ing like a man, Notwithſtanding all his defects, it 
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was agreeable to liſten to his eld age ; his memory way 
ſtored with anecdotes of the court, which he had fre- 
8 although he was never of any conſequence 
there; and of the academy, in the midſt of which he 
had lived for a long time, He had taſte enough to judge 
of a ſentiment or a witty expreſſion. ; therefore, of the 
great number he had heard, ſome of the beſt remained 
in his memory; theſe he repeated frequently, and 
which I have retained :: I found part of them written 
in the papers the Abbe left me; for he put all his work 
into my hands a little before his death. I bave ſelected 
what appeared to me the moſt intereſting,, of which I 
have formed three great volumes; but not being able to 
refuſe the communication of them to a lady of the fam- 
ily, who was deſirous of reading them, ſhe kept them a 
long time, and gave them to the Abbe d'Olivet, who 
took from the manuſcript a work in two little volumes, 
which he got printed in Holland, under' the title of 
Memoires pour —, a U Hiſtoire de Leuis XIV, par Jen M. 
B Abbe de Choiſy, de Academie Francoiſe, Theſe two 
volumes certainly contain, if the expreſſion may be per- 
mitted, the flower of my manuſcript. However, there 
ſtill remain ſome thoughts which I can mix with re- 
flections upon the works of the author, who, on giving 
them. into my poſſeſſion, informed me upon what occa- 
fon they were written. | | 
There is only an abridgment in his Memoirs of what 
he more than once related to me in detail. His mother 
was a woman of wit, but, in my opinion, very intrigue- 
ing: She wasin the ſecret of the conſpiracy of Cinqmars, 
which terminated fo unhappily for that young noble- 
man, his friend, and M. de Thou: That affair was 
founded on a real intrigue of ambitious and inconſider- 
ate women, The princeſs Marie of Gonzague, after- 
wards Queen of Poland, extravagantly in love with M, 
Cinqmars, who had already made a good fortune for a 
man of the family of a little Pariſian bourgeois, took it 
into her head, that the grand equerry, in connecting 
himſelf with the enemies of the ſtate, might make the 
cardinal de Richelieu, (already ill) tremble, and procure 
himſelf the conſtable's ſword, Certainly nobody, of the 
ponent age, would think of making themſelves uſeful 
y ſuch means, but they were thought adviſable a hun- 
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* dred years ago. Madame de Choiſy was in the ſecret 9 

- of this imprudent intrigue, and the princeſs Marie of 9 

0 Gonzague had aſſured her that ſhe would make her 1 

2 huſband keeper of the ſeals; but the good man, M. de 1 

e Choiſy, father of the Abbe, did not ſuſpect that his 6 

= wife gave herſelf ſo much trouble about his fortune. 9 

d He was intendant in Languedoc, and ordered to arreſt 1 

d M. de Cinqmars, at Montpellier, and to ſeize all his fl 

n papers. He found him employed in- burning a great AJ 

k art of them, and, ſurely, thoſe which would have 1 

d forved to convict him. M. de Choi, from pure good- 1 

1 neſs of heart, let him burn as many of them as he choſe. 1 

0 „% You are right,“ ſaid the grand equerry to him, “ in 4 

14 treating me with ſo much complaiſance; you would be * 

a very ſorry to find what I have juſt burned,” In fact, 'F 

9 they were letters from the princeſs Marie, and perhaps, # 

7 from Madame de Choiſy, her confidant; the reſult of x 

f this was, that, although ſufficient proofs were found to | 

. condemn M. de Cinqmars, there were none which diſ- 

a covered the intrigue of the women. 4 1 

31 The Abbe had often. repeated to me what he ſlightly 

| mentions in his Memoirs; that it was an effect of the 

OI policy of the cardinal Mazarine, that Mons:zugs,. 

8 brother to Lewis XIV, was brought up in the moſt ef- 

— feminate manner, to render him puſillanimous and con- 
temptible; at preſent, this would appear to us, to the 

ie laſt degree ſtrange and ridiculous. Madame de Choiſy 

r gave into the extravagance, in conſequence of her turn 

4 for intrigue, and ſhe made her ſon adogt the ſame. man- 

, ner, to make her court to Monſieur. With reſpe& to 


what regards this prince, we can only ſhrug up our 


” ſhoulders, on ſeeing cardinal Mazarine adopt ſuch piti- 
” ful means; they were, as uſeleſs in effect, as injudicious 
4 in the contrivance. Monſieur was not leſs brave in 
. war, notwithſtanding his bad education, and, if he al- 
1 ways found himſelf inferior to Lewis XIV, it was be- 
he cauſe nature had not given him ſuch talents, Oa the 
5 contrary, every thing poſhble had been done to render 
8 Gaſton, brother to Lewis XIII, formidable, but he was 
© never otherwiſe than a contemptible prince. The Abbe 
1 de Choiſy preſerved, as long as he could, that imperti-- 
5 nent habitude of dreſſing like a woman, and the follies. 
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be was guilty of, under that adjuſtment, are hut too well 
known, | | 

One of the manuſcripts which he left me, contains 
his hiſtory, under the name of © The Counteſs of Bar- 
res,“ and, though not yet, I believe it will be, printed; 
as the ſame perſon who. has publiſhed the Memoirs 0% 
the Abbe de Choiſy, has given copies of this trifle : lt 
will be found not badly written, containing pleaſurable 
details, not too modeſt, but very agreeable toread. The 
hiſtory will at the ſame time be thought improbable ; I 
can, however, certify it to be a very true one. The 
old Abbe, a long time after he had written the life of 
David and Solomon, both edifying hiſtories, and the 
hiſtory of the church, related to me again his follies, 
with an unſpeakable pleaſure, and I looked with aſton- 
iſhment at a man, whoſe life had been full of ſuch 
ſtrange improprieties. 

One of the Rok pieces of Manuſcript ſtolen from 
me, is the Memoirs of the Life of cardinal de Bouillon, 
the Abbe's intimate friend from their childhood to 
death + I will not repeat here what has been printed; 
but may juſtly conclude from it, that the Cardinal de 
Bouillon was a prelate of a middling capacity, who fin- 
iſned his career in the moſt deſpicable manner, He 
was exiled, and deprived of the revenues of his bene- 
kces, for attempting to make head againſt Lewis XIV, 
and his miniſters. He recollected that his anceſtors 
fold themſelves dear ;. but they had ſomething to diſpoſe 
of, the principality and ſtrong place of Sedan; they 
were well paid for theſe, in conſiderable lands and 
court honours ; but they fell from independent princes, 
to rich, illuſtrious and important courtierss They 
could do nothing better than make their court to, and 
pions Lewis XIV, or render great ſervices to the ſtate, 
ike M. de Turenne, whoſe perſonal conſideration ſup- 
paced the cardinal de Bouillon, as long as this uncle 

ived. After the death of M. de Turenne, the cardinal 
continued his improper conduct at court, and was, at 
length, a ſufferer by it. 29... 44 | 

In the piece concerning the Cardinal Bouillon, there 
are two articles which are quite foreign to it, but which 
characterize well enough two miniſters of Lewis XIV, 
ane of whom is M. de Pomponne, The Abbe pretends 


. his manner of writing, Nothing can be more elegant 


.trades, ambaſſador in Holland, which were printed 
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that Madame de Choiſy contributed to make him min- 
iſter, becauſe ſhe found means to ſhew the king the let- 
ters which Monſ. de Pomponne wrote to her when he 
was ambaſſador in Sweden ; it is added that the king 
admired them, and conceived a great opinion of their 
author. It is aſtoniſhing that Lewis XIV, was under 
the neceſlity of having recourſe to an ambaſſador's pri- 
vate letters to a woman, to judge of his capacity; but, 
without doubt, the king looked upon them tobe more 
genuine, natural, and leſs ſtudied, than the diſpatches the 
ambaſlador addreſſed to him, or to the miniſter of fo- 
reign affairs. Madame de Choiſy was an old friend of 
M. de Pomponne, and to whom he feemed to open his 
heart, without diſcovering to her the fecrets of ſtate ; 
from thence Lewis XIV, concluaed he would be a 
great miniſter; he was, however, no more than an 
honeſt and prudent man, of — talents. Chance 
has put into my hands all his correſpondence, miniſte- 
rial and private, during the five years he was in Swe- 
den, which I have preſerved in my library; I do not 
think it very brilliant, but ſenſible, He correſponded 
with M. de Lionne, who was far ſuperior to him in 
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than the anſwers of M. de Lionne to the Compte d'Ef- 


there, with the diſpatches of that ambaſſador, Men, 
deſtined to politics, ought to read this book, to form 
themſelves for negociations and publick affairs. It 
diſcovers with what art M. d'Eſtrades conduQed the 
Dutch to the point to which he was inſtrufted to con- 
du@ them; it was not, perhaps, always conformable 
to their intereſt ; but, in that caſe, he made them ſwal- 
low the golden pill ſent them by M. de Lionne, The 
miniſter and ambafſador did not always explain cKar- 
ly, in their diſpatches, what their real deſigns were; 
but they abderdiod each other (to make uſe of 
a proverbial expreſſion) lite two pick pockets in a fair, 

Another anecdote regiſtered in the memoirs of the 
Abbe de Choiſy, concerns M. de Croiſſi. It is ſaid 
this miniſter was unjuſtly accuſed of being incapable 
of writing good diſpatches. One of his fr clerks, of 
the name of Bergeret, took upon himſelf, with an af- 


ſected modeſty, all the credit of them. The abbe ab 
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fares us that nothing was more falſe, This 1s neither 
the firſt nor the laſt time a like accident has happened 
to miniſters, whoſe modeſty and reſerve have given 
favourable opportunities to their ſubalterns. Simple 
and natural prepoſſe ſſion attributes every thing to ſupe- 
riors; cenſorious and malignant minds, all to ſubal- 
terns, Realon and juſtice divides between them the 
merit of what is well done; ſeconds have advantages 
enough, as they are not reſponſible for what is blamea- 
ble and dangerous“. 5 ſhe if 

The Abbe de Choiſy had the Abbey of St. Seine, in 
Burgundy. It is not very conſiderable, ſince, at preſ- 
ent, it does not exceed {ix thouſand livres a year. But 
he had, moreover, the priory of St. Lo, in Normandy, 
which is a very beneficial one, and he was Dean of the 
cathedral of Bayeux, even before he was in orders, 
With all theſe he had an income of fourteen thouſand 
livres a year. He entered into holy orders on his 
voyage to Siam, It appears by the journal of this 
voyage that, on the 7th of December, 1685, he receiv- 
ed the four leſſer orders; on the 8th he was ſubdea- 
con, on the gth deacon, and on the 10th a prieſt; all of 
which he received from the hands of the Biſhop of 
Metellopolis, who made the voyage to Siam with him, 


on board the ſame veſſel ; by means of which, he was, 


on leaving France, a tonſured clerk, and prieſt when he 
arrived at Siam. | 

The ſecond Manufcript J found in the papers of the 
Abbe de Choiſy, is intitled, Memoires de M. de Cofnac, 
d abord Eveque' de Valence, puis Archeveque d' Aix. He 
was a man of much wit, {aid many good things, and 
invented excellent ſtories. In his youth he buſied him- 
ſelf a good deal in the intrigues of two courts, that of 


the Prince de Conti, brother to the great Conde, and 


that of Monſieur, brother to Lewis XIV, he quitted 
them ſucceſſively, on account of ſome diſpute, whoſe 
origin and motives are well related in the Manuſcript 


„ Bergeret had the impudence :5 ſolicit the place in the Academy 


Francoiſe, vacant by the death of M. de Cordemoi : He obtained it ia 


1675, and held it till the year 1684, when he died, without having ever 
compoſed any work, not even, as reported, his diſcourſe of admiſſion, 


which however, is, in general, but a middling performance, He Was 


replaced by the Abbe de S. Pierre, 
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which the Abbe d'Olivet got almoſt reprinted, inti- 
tling it, Livre pms des Memozres pour ſervir a Þ Hiſ« 
toire de Louis XIV, The court of theſe two princes 
cannot be deſcribed with greater truth and naivete than 
the Abbe de Choiſy has done in this Manuſcript ;: 
wherein, occaſionally, are found intereſting and agree- 
able anecdotes of the court of Lewis X1V, their au- 
thenticity may be relied upon ; for, although I was not 
fully aſſured of this, they carry ſuch an air of frank- 
neſs and probability, as would alone prevent the leaſt 
doubt of it. | 

I have but two circumſtances to add to what has 
been printed by the care of the Abbe d'Olivet ; one 
of them concerns the ſuſpicions harboured upon the 


extraordinary circumſtances of the death of Madame 


Henriette, firſt wife of the Duke of Orleans. It is 
known that this princeſs was taken ill one evening in 
ſummer, at St. Cloud, after having drank cold liquors, 
preſented to her by an officer of her pantry, or her 
cupbearer. Her death cauſed a general conſternation ; 
thoſe moſt affected by it, were the officers of the houſe- 
hold; they were afraid, and not without reaſon, of loſ- 


ing their offices, which, in the houſes of princeſſes, 


depend upon two lives, that of the princeſs, and of 
thoſe who hold them. Monſieur removed their fears, 
by promiſing them, that when he ſhould marry again, 
cy ſhould hold the ſame places with the new Ducheſs 
of Orleans, as they had with the firſt, The poor crea- 
tures, waiting for this event, lived as well as they 
could without ſalary or maintenance from the Duke; 
and few of them had laid up any thing: One, only, 
returned rich to Paris, where he bought a houſe, 
eſtabliſhed himſelf, and appeared contented with his 
fate, A few years afterwards, Monſieur, having mar- 
ried the princeſs Palatine of Bavaria, fince mother to 
the regent Duke of Orleans, who died in his regency, 
kept his word with all the dependents of the defunkt, 
and preſented a liſt of them to Madame, ſaying that none 
of them were dead ſince the deceaſe of their firſt miſ- 
treſs, nevertheleſs ſhe perceived but one place vacant ; 
the princeſs aſked the reaſon—as for that man, anſwer- 
ed Monſieur, he is very well, but, I believe he will 
never ſerve you; he was the firſt officer of the pantry, 


| 
| 
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| | 
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or the firſt cupbearer.—According to all appearance, 
Madame dared not examine further what this meant. 1 
aàm ſure of this anecdote; I know. people who have 
ſeen the old officer; they have told 


me his name,“ 
which I have forgot; he never ** firſt of the court of 
Monfieur nor of Madame; and, although he lived at 


Paris, never went to the Palais Royal, to St. Cloud, or 


Verſailles; it is faid he was diſconcerted even when 
interrogated about his old miſtreſs. It was the Abbe 
de Doſnac, who being very old and Archbiſhop of Aix, 
having learned that Saint Francis of Salles had juſt 


deen canoniſed, exclaimed, © What, M. de Geneve, my 


old friend? I am delighted at his good fortune; he was 
a well bred and agreeable, and even an honeſt man, 
although he cheated at piquet, at which we have often 
played together,” | 

It will eafily be believed the company laughed, 
© But, ' Monſeigneur,”” ſaid ſomebody to him, “is it 
Poſſible a faint ſhould cheat at play?“ „“Oh!“ replied 
the archbiſhop, he defended himfelf by ſaying that 
What he won was for the poor.“ AP 

I found, moreover, in the papers of the Abbe de 
Choiſy, two little romances, wel written, and which 
have never been printed, but the ſtories are not very 
intereſting ; one is of knight errantry, the other in the 
Oriental manner; alſo the adventures of an Abbe de 
Sate, who became converted by a miſtake of the per- 
fon ; a director of the 'feminary, a man of great piety, 
wrote to an Abbe de Saze, formerly a libertine, but af- 
terwards a convert, that he would go and pals ſhrove- 
tide with him, to employ in pious meditations that 
time which men of the world pafled in profane diver- 
frons, The ſimilarity of names cauſed a wrongheaded 
valet to give the letter to the Abbe de Saze, whom he 
found providing for his carnival, not, only vile amuſe- 
ments, but even real parties of debauchery. The Abbe 
opened the letter, which was like a thunderclap to 
him: In his firſt movement he became furious; in tie 
ſecond agitated and troubled ; finally, in the laſt, he 
took a firm reſolution to become a convert, He went 
to confeſſion, which he had not done for many years be- 
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fore : The confeſſor after having reprimanded him, 
but giving him, at the ſame time, conſolation, encourag- 


ed him to ſay maſs, which he had not done for a long 


time, although he. was a prieſt, and in .poſſeſſion of 


great benefices: He ſaid it, and with ſo much com- 


punction, that he expired at the end of the ſacrifice. 
The Abbe de Choiſy has left a little hiſtory of Mad- 


ame de Guercheville; moſt of the anecdotes it contains 


are known, Every body knows. this lady was very 
handſome ; that Henry IV, was deeply in love with 
her; that ſhe refuſed his addreſſes; and, that the king 


conceived ſo high an eſteem for her, that he named her 
maid of honour to the queen, telling her that if he had 


known a more virtuous woman in his kingdom he 
would have given her the preference : But the Abbe 


related to me, verbally, a circumſtance of this lady, 
which I do not remember to have met with any where 


elſe, Henry IV, knowing that Madame de Guerche- 


ville was at la Roche Guyon, reſolved. to make her a 


vilit, and ſent a gentleman to inform her, that the 
chace having led him into that part of the country, he 


begged a ſupper and a bed in her caſtle, The lady an- 
ſwered reſpe&fully that ſhe would do every thing in her 
power to make the king's reception ſuch as it ought to 
be. The erichanted monarch arrived, and found, at the 
bottom of the ſtairs, Madame de Guercheville, full dreſ- 

ſed, and preceded by all her ſervants ; ſhe conducted him 


modeſtly to the. moſt elegant, chamber. He ſaw, on 


paſſing by the kitchen door, preparatians for a great ſup- | 


per and the lady announced to him, that as ſoon as he 
ſhould be repoſed, it ſhould be ſerved up effectively. 


The ſupper was ready as ſoon as he was prepared for 


it; but, upon the point of ſitting down to table he 
learned that Madame de Guercheville had ordered her 


coach, and was gone from the caſtle. Aſtoniſhed and 
mortified he ſent to her to know the reaſon of the ſtep. 
ſhe had taken: Her anſwer was, A king ought to be 
the maſter in every Place he goes to, and Lam very glad 


tobe free in thoſe I inhabit,” 
The anecdotes of the Marquis D'Arquien, father of 


by the Abbe D'Olivet, are inſerted in the hiſtorical 
Memoirs of Lewis XIV, and form the eighth book. 
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1 found, afterwards, in the Abbe's papers, a frag- 


ment which has not been publiſhed, undoubtedly be- 
cauſe thoſe who copied the others thought this badly 
arranged: It is fo, in fact, but it does not on that ac- 
count, contain leſs intereſting ideas, and curious re- 
marks, It appears that in 1692, a little academy was 
formed at the Luxembourg, whoſe object was to take up 
that which did not enter into the (ſtem of the three 
royal academies; the Academy Francoiſe, that of Sci- 
ences, and the Academy of Belles Lettres, which were 
already eſtabliſhed ; 'the firſt fifty years, and the two 
others twenty or thirty previous to it. Ssme people 
were of opinion that the law of nations, policy, juriſ- 
prudence, theology, and even moral philoſophy, were 
not within the juriſdiction of theſe academies. It ſeems 
that it was to treat on theſe matters, and examine books 
of the ſame kind, that the new academy was eftabliſh- 
ed. The aſſemblies were to be held at the Abbe de 
Choiſy's at the Luxembourg, once a week only, on the 
Tueſday, and was to be compoſed of no more than 
-thirteen academicians, the maſter of the houſe includ- 
ed, who was to act as preſident, Nine of theſe thirteen 
are known in the literary world; the Abbes Dangeeu, 
De Chotfy, perpetual ſecretary, Teſtu, Renaudot and De 
Caumartin, Meſſieurs D' Herbelot, Perrault, Fontenelle, 
and the Prefident Coufin, © The Abbe de Choiſy, Fonte- 
nelle, Perrault, the Abbe Teſtu; and the Abbe Renau- 
dot, were already of the Academy Francoiſe, and the 
Preſident Couſin became a member of it afterwards ; 
but D*Herbelot was of the Belles Lettres only. I have 
the journal of what paſſed in this private academy for 
the year 1692 only; perhaps it was of no longer dura- 
tion, The academicians were bound to ſecrecy of what 
was ſaid among them, becauſe, as politics were to be 
diſcuſſed, reflections, improper to be divulged, might 
be made. The ſame ſec: 2cy was obſerved with reſpett 
to moral and philoſophical obſervations. Theſe pre- 
cautions were very wiſe; and, it 18 very probable, that 
this attempt was unſuccelsful, ſolely on account of their 
not being obſerved, —- bt 9 
Among the numerous obſervations contained in this 
journal, a few of them appeared to me worthy of at- 
tention, The Abbe Renaudot maintained, at that time, 
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that Varillas quoted in his manuſcripts, in the king's 
library, what never exiſted, Another academician 
ſaid, there were, in Clelie, and other modern romances, 
rtraits which Varillas had wholly inſerted in his 
iſtory 4 that Varillas had not bluſhed at pilfering from 
Scudery. g | 
Perrault read there his poem, on the Creation of the 
world; ſome paſſages were highly approved of, but 
others ſeverely criticiſed; the Abbe ſaid there was too 
much imagination in a poem founded upon Genefis ; 
that it was not permitted to make Moſes a better natu- 
ral philoſopher than he ought to appear according to 
his text, and that, above all, care ſhould have been tak- 
en not to have made him a diſciple of Deſcartes. 
The Abbe de Choiſy communicated to the aſſembly, 
the tranſlation of the Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
he had undertaken, He conſulted the members upon 
the title of this book, ſo much reſpected, which, ac- 
cording to his 'opinion, was not a proper one, for the 
book does not at all treat of the imitation of Chriſt, but 
of the interior conſolations which chriſtians may pro- 
cure themſelves. Although it was agreed that the Ab- 


be was right, they repreſented to him the neceflity of 


leaving the title as it had firſt appeared. One of t 
recollected, that in the ſixteenth century a tranſlation 
of the imitation was publiſhed with the title of L In- 
ternelle Conſolation, and that it had no ſucceſs, becauſe 
the book of imitation was not underſtood by it. 

The Abbe was prevented for the ſame reaſon from 
changing the titles of ſome chapters, whoſe matter did 
not correſpond with what they promiſed, Finally, the 
told him, that if he wiſhed to alter the tranſlations al- 
ready known of the imitation, it was neceſſary to ex- 
amine ſcrupulouſly the Latin text, compare the manu- 
ſcripts one with the other, eſtabliſh his authorities, &c, * 
&c, The Abbe anſwered his fellow Members, that all 
that would be la mer @ botre—to drink the fea dry: He 
took no farther notice of it, and arranged his tranſla- 
tion according to his fancy. | 

I cannot forbear relating a ſingular anecdote upon 
this tranſlation, by the Abbe de Choiſy, He dedicat- 
ed it to Madame de Maintenon, who was then a devo- 
tee, and a Miſtreſs to the king. To make his 
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court to this Lady, the Abbe put at the head of his 
book, an elegant.engraving of Madame de Maintenon, 
kneeling at the foot of a crucifix, and at the bottom, 
were the following words from David, Audi, filia, con- 
cußiſcet rex- decorum tuum— Hearken, daughter, the 
King will defire thy comelineſs.” Every bedy was 
ſcandalized at this application: The Abbe was ſoon 


obliged to take away the print from the remaining co- 


pink having made preſents only of a few beforehand. 
e would not even give me a copy With the print. 
The Bibliomanes bought it very dear. 

In a diſſertation read by M. d'Herbelot, in the little 
Academy of the Luxembourg, upon the origin of the 
name of Pope, and the eſtabliſhed cuſtom in the Latin 
Church, of giving it to the Biſhop of Rome excluſives 
ly, I find, independently of what is generally known, 
that it was a great-queſtion in »6gp, under the Pontifi- 
cate of Urban VIII, what tdle ſhould be given to the 
Cardinals: They were upon the point of being called 
Perfectiſimi and Your Perſection at length theſe paſſed 
Into Eminentiſimi and Eminence. It is remarkable, that 
Urban VIII, ordered them to be called ſo, under pain 
of ex communication. M. Camus, at that time Biſhop 
of Belley, wrote and preached deveut romances, and 


introduced into theſe works ſome very 4ingular things, 


M. M. les Cardineaus, had abandoned to the Biſhops, 
the title of /llufirifimi and Reverendiſimi, as they give 
to their valets their old purple clothes and dirty linen. 

The Abbe Renaudot,read a diſſertation upon giants, in 
which there are very curious things ; but bi think I 
haue read moſt of them in ſome other work, I will 

only remark, that this diſſertation was occaſioned by a 
letter the Preſident Couſin had inſerted in the Jour- 
nal des Savans, of which he was then the author ; the 
letter was from a Vicar of Laſſay, in the Dioceſe of 
Angers, who ſaid, he had found in his garden a ſepul- 
chre which,contained a ſkeleton of ſeventeen feet two 
inches long: He offered to ſhew it to the curious. 

It is known that the education of - the great Conſta- 
ble Montmorency, had n ſo — as not to be 
taught to read and write: Yet he carried a book to 
maſs, but this was merely for the ſake of appearance. 
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| ſerves for royal diſpatches ; but it contains no proper 


ed with theſe words, Yo el Roy—T1 the King ; and this 
Formula always takes place, even when the diſpatches 


King's name leſs fure and reſpectable; that it is true, 
this ſignature in France is moſtly falſe; but at leaſt 


ever be ſuf d, the unhappy ſubjects would not 
_ know to whom to complain, when they received or- 
ders, upon whoſe execution their fortunes, and even 
lives depended. | | 


cademical conferences, that in truth, Popes were the 


at length, added he, they are aſked for ſo many, that 


* 
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He figned patents and pancartesf in a very fingular 
manner, upon the word of his retary, who laid 
them before him: He made twenty great ſcrawls one 
after another, after which, his Secretary topped. him, 
ſaying Monſeigneur, there are enough. ' The company 
were ſhewn ſeveral ſignatures of this kind, This gave 
occaſion to ſome one preſent” to relate an anecdote of a 
Biſhop of Angers, whoſe name I think, was Arnaud, 
—Becoming blind, he had an iron ſtamp made, upon 
which his name was engraved, (Nicolas); he made uſe 
of this to ſign diſmiſſions, letters, and other papers, to 
which his ſignature was neceſſary. It was alſo remark- 
ed, that this cuſtom was not rare among the Princes of 
Italy, and that the iron was called in Italian cacketto :- 
It is known in Spain by the name of Stampilla ; it 


name, for in. Spain, every thing 1s ſigned and expedit- 


are for Italy or the Low Countries. It was added, 
that the uſe of the ſtamp might be attended with the 
— danger, were it only becauſe it rendered the 


that of the Secretaries is not ſo, that if the latter could 


The Abbe de Dangeau advanced in one of theſe a- 


firſt and moſt accommodating people in the world. 
Pius IV, by a bull in 1564, granted to the Bohemians 
the communion of two kinds: His ſucceſſors have, at 
different times, canoniſed the uſurpations by ſecular 
Princes, the lands and poſſe ſſions of eccleſiaſtics; but 


it is impoſſible for them to conſent any longer. They 
have oppoſed the marriage of Prieſts and Biſhops ; 
they could not do etherwith. If this were agreed to, 
every benefice with cure of ſouls, and others, would 


+ Papers containing the duties on merehandizes. 


it, and the ac 


. erate ; the king, who was kind to 
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become hereditary; andthe clergy with ſmall ſti pends, 

would bring diſgrace. upon eccleſiaſtical dignities, and 
finally upon religion atfelf, 1 

It appears that the academy at the Luxembourg fin- 

iſhed, becauſe queſtions. too delicate were propoſed in 

NG being divided, diſputed ſo 

warmly upon theſe objects, that they were exaſpered, 


I forgot to mention a remark I made in theſe me- 


. 
. 


moirs, that the miniſters of ſtate, even the firſt of them, 
had not, by virtue of this title, a» ſeat in patliament, 


and that they were never looked upon as great officers 


of the crown, _ 


Charles VI, and Charles VII, were declared major 
in parliament without perſonally appearing there; the 
firſt was declared ſo by the Duke of Anjou, his uncle, 
and the ſecond by the ſimple fact. | | 

The Abbe de Choiſy left mea collection of bons mots, 
in which there are many known to all the world, but 
others more rare, ſingular and agreeable: I will give 
a ſpecimen; of them. | * — 

The Chevalier de la Ferti was young and inconſid- 

is relations, grant - 
ed him five hundred crowns upon his caſſette, ++ 
to him, Young man, I will encreaſe this ſum every 


year in proportion as you ſhall become more prudent.” 
Ah, Sire,” replied the Chevalier, your Majeſty 
does not know to what you engage yourſelf, I {hall 


ruin you.” Yet, notwithſtanding this gaſconade, the 
Chevalier continued, his extravagance. The follow- 
ing is a ridiculous one. He was at Lyons, in a mer- 
chant's houſe,. where they: played at Pharo; the bank 
was compoſed of Louis .d'ors and erowns ; He began 
to play upon his credit and favourable appearance, and 


Tiſked immediately a, thouſand Louis, which he won; 


he riſked double, and loſt 3 he retired inſtantly, ſaying, 
« Parblue, voila un coup. impayable which, in fact, he 
never aid, : 

M. NI 


orlau, firſt phyſician to the Ducheſs of Bur- 


gundy, going one day, I know not for what purpoſe, 


to the prince's with a: ſword, was ocele upon his ad- 
juſtment, and ſaid, * Monſeigeur, do not you think I 
reſemble Captain Spezz @ ferro, of the Italian comedy ? 
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It is im le to reſemble him leſs,” anſwered the 
prince, Spezz a ferro never killed any body,” | 
The Marquis of Dangeau, well known' to the Abbe 
de Choify, and whom I have known mylſelf, was at a 
famous courtier's, and one of the wits of the court of 
Lewis XIV. He was admitted into the Academie Fran- 
coiſe in 1668, and died in 17a. It was not till after 
the death of the king that he dared to acknowledge he 
was not only the confident of that monarch, in his 
amours, during his youth, but that he aſſiſted him with 
his pen to write letters of gallantry to Madame de la 
Valliere. This good lady took infinite pains in an- 


ſwering them, and was, at length, obliged to get her 


themes corrected by this ſame Marquis of Dangeau. 
He took alſo upon himſelf to write poetry for the 
king; and, fearing leſt he ſhould make it too good, he 
did little honour to the monarch, who at length re- 
nounced both genuine and adoptive poetry, It is ſaid, 
that Monſieur and Madame having one day diſputed a 
queſtion of gallantry, they both applied to the Mar- 
quis, who ſecretly wrote, for each of them, ſome verſes 
upon the ſubje&, and that the king, to whom they were 
ſhewn, judged thoſe of Madame to be the beſt. 

Every body has heard of the Memoirs of the Mar- 
quis of Dangeau; they are a manuſcript journal of the 
court, from the year 1686 to 1720; I have read them 
all: It is true they are charged with much minutize ; 
but there are alſo many intereſting anecdotes ; if he 
did not write them day by day, he hag, at leaſt, reviſed 
them carefully, and he would not have ſuffered any 
thing abfolutely falſe to eſcape him. We, may ſay, 
that if they be not a true hiſtory of the Court of France, 
for thirtyfive years, they are good' materials of which 
it may be compoſed. | 

The Abbe de Dangeau, brother to the Marquis, and, 
like him, of the Academie Francoiſe, was the intimate 
friend of the Abbe de Choiſy, Dying a little before 
him, he left him three or four great collections of re- 
marks of every kind, which came to my hands with 
the papers of the Abbe de Choiſy ; and, in which there 
are, certainly, excellent things: But, as the writing is 
T2 Bp 1 gs I am afraid I ſhall never have the ſatis- 
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Faftion of extratting from them the precious matter 


they may cont ann. 
The Abbe d' Aumont had taken a box at the comedy, 
and was waiting in it for the ladies of his company, 
When the Marſhal d' Albret arrived. From a motive 
of reſpe& to this nobleman he was ſhewn into the box 


where the Abbe was, who found himſelf: oþliged to 


give way to the Marſhal. The Abbe withdrew much 


diſpleaſed, and ſaid, grumbl 
Look at the brave Marſha 
thing in his life but my box.” | 
Cromwell ſent his Excellency Lockart to France, 
with the title of ambaſſador, where he was received 
with all the honours due to his rank, One day the 
old Marſhal Villeroy, governor to Lewis XIV, afking 
this Engliſhman why Cromwell, inſtead of taking the 
title of protector, had not got himſelf declared king. 
„ Monſieur,“ replied Leckart, * we know the extent 
of the prerogatives of a king, and limit them -accord- 
ingly, but we are ignorant of thoſe of a protector.“ 
Lockart was right, new titles are neceſſary to new pow- 
Er, , 8 
At the time of the forced converſion of our ſouthern 
838 which have been called dragennades, the 
arſhal de Teſſe ſent a detachment of dragoons into a 
village, to force the inhabitants to converſion. The 
people, alarmed, wrote immediately to the Marſhal, 
and, to avoid the pillage with which they were threat- 
ened, informed him, their intentions were to abjure 
their errors. M. de Teſſe ordered the captain to return 
with his detachment ; the latter, vexed to ſee ſo great 
a booty eſcape him, ſaid, on his arrival, to the general, 
„ Monſeigneur, thoſe raſcals laugh at you; they have 
not given us the time even to inſtruR them.“ 
Gregory XIII, owed his elevation to the pontifical 
throne, principally, to the Cardinal Borromee, who 
had given him his vote, and procured him thoſe of bis 
friends, becauſe he thought him a diſintereſted man. 
But as ſoon as the” pope was-inſtalled, he began to en- 
rich his family at the expenſe of St. Peter, which ob- 
liged the Cardinal Borromee to ſay to him, Holy 
father, had I known that, on being created pope, you 
would have held ſuch a conduct, you ſhould neither have 


ingly, between his teeth, 
ide has never taken any 
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had my, voice, nor thoſe of my friends, Cood,” 
ſaid the pope, did not the Holy Ghoſt know it d“ 


The Abbe de Boiſrobert being one morning with the 


Cardinal de Richelieu, ſaid ſeveral diſagreeable things 
af a magiſtrate of the firſt order, and attributed to him 
much ridicule; a little valet. de chambre took it into 


his head to ſay. to him, Monſieur. l' Abbe, take care of 


what you ſay; I give you notice that I will inform 
M*** of it, to whom I am greatly attached, becauſe he 
18 my relation.“ —“ Friend,“ replied the Abbe, tell 
M*** whatever you pleaſe; on my part, I will inform 
him of your pretenſions to be his relation, and he will 
be more vexed with you than with me.“ 

The queen, Chriſtina, paſſing by, 1 know not what 
city in France, was harangued by a conſul, who was a 
.Calviniſt ; he was eloquent, and ſhe hearkened to him 


with attention and pleaſure ; But Sir,” ſaid ſhe, to 


the conſul, © you have neither ſpoken of my abdication 
nor of my converſion to the Catholic faith.“ Mad. 
ame, replied hę, I undertook to pronounce your eu- 
logium, and not to give your hiſtory. “ 
Philip IV, having loſt the kingdom of Portugal, Cat- 
alonia, and ſome other Fr took it into his head 
to take the ſurname of Great; the duke of Medina 


 Celi ſaid, Our maſter is like a hole, which grows the 


bigger the more matter it lofes.” | 1 
Madame B —, of a very aden family 
in the magiſtracy was witty, and perfectly underſtood 
the art of pleaſantry; being in a very numerous compa- 
ny, ſomebody had the courage to ſay to her that her huſ- 
band appeared to be of a weak conflitution ; * Really,” 
ſaid ſhe, I have heard my mother in law fay, that M. 
M. B, have, for more than two hundred years 
that they were known. in the world, been impotent 
from father to ſan ; This lady has, however, brought 
: _ a ſon, which. is, at preſent, the laſt of the fami- 
Fa u 1 2 | . 
Monſieur le Prince, ready to give battle, at Nerwinde, 
to the Imperialiſts; commanded by the General de Mer- 
cy, an excellent officer, — after a rude cannon- 
ade, that the enemy made a falſe manœuvre: Ah!“ 
cried he, Mercy is certainly killed.” He fell upon 
the Germans and gained the victory. W hat he conjec- 
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tured was true. It was upon the tomb of this general 


that the following honourable epitaph was engraved:: 
Siſte, viator, heroem call: Stop, traveller, thou treadeſt up- 
on a hero, _ «© : 


very tireſome fellow, who teazed him with ſtupifying 


ſtories . Sir,“ faid he to him, either do not put me to 


fleep, or let me ſleep on quietly.“ 
Th 44 


e ſame Monſieur le Prince went frequently to the 


houſes of the miniſters of ſtate, and feemed to pay his 


court to them: What do you want with thoſe peo- 


ple,” ſaid-the count de Grammont to him; do you 
vwiſh to become a prince of the blood ?” 
M. de Turenne being prepared for a battle, charged 


the young Duke de Choiſeul, ſon of the Marechal Du- 
pleſſis Praſlin, to take poſſeſſion of a poſt which he 
pointed out to him; but the young officer neglected to. 
make ſure of it, thinking he had no oppoſition to fear : 
46 Sir, Sir,“ ſaid the general to him, I beg of you to 
follow my directions; it was for want of tuch a pre- 
caution that I was beat-at Rhetel by the Marſhal your 
father,” | | 

The Abbe de Choiſy pretended to the poſſeſſion of 
an anecdote upon the manner in which Meſſieurs de 


Cruſſel, d'Uzez, were made dukes and peers in 1572, 


the year of the affair of St, Bartholomew, Catherine 


of Medicis, wiſhed to gain over, or rather deceive the 


Admiral de Coligni; ſhe offered him the dignity of 
duke and peer : He refuſed it, that he might not render 
himſelf ſuſpected by the Huguenot pane But, ,as he 
was greatly in love with the Counteſs d'Uzez, he aſked 
the dukedom for her huſband, and obtained it. The 


new Duke d'Uzez was promoted and received, and a 
| ſhort time afterwards the Admiral was maſſacred. 


* 


The ſecond volume left me by the Abbe de Choſy, 


contains the fix firſt books of the work printed under 


the title of Memoires pour ſervir a U Hiſtoire de Louts XIV, 


but I have found at the end of the volume, a converſa- 
tion between the Abbe and the Marquis de Canillac, 


upon the ſtate of the court in 1720, which the Abbe 
d'Olivet dared not publiſh. The Marquis was a man 
of. great wit, favoured by the regent, who had made 
him a member of the council of the regency, and of that 


Monſieur le . was one day in his coach with a 
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of foreign affairs : There are ſome — anecdotes, in 


this converſation, a few of which hall relate. 
The Marquis de Canillac pretenged, that the regent 
was ndt naturally of a bad diſpoſition, ut loved what 


was ſingular and extraordinary ; that he was ſyſtemati- 


cal, which made him adopt the ſyſtem of M. Law. 

It is generally agreed, that if this ſyſtem pac been 
well underſtood, and confined within proper bounds, 
it would have faved the kingdom: But it was carried 


much too far: M. Law himſelf had not underſtanding 
enough; he was, like the regent, ſingular and ſyſtemat- 


ical, but did not know how far to, carry his ideas: 
When he was comptroller general he committed one 
fault upon another, He thought himſelf an adept, and, 
in fact, I have been aſſured by the people of reputation, 
who knew him at Venice, that he poſſeſſed the n&ver- 
failing. means of winning at play, whatever ſums of 
money he pleaſed, But it requires more art to enrich a 
ſtate than an individual, The regent ſaid one day to 
the Marquis de Canillac, that the bank, being in diſ- 
credit, a new one was neceſſary. Vou are miſtaken, 
Monſeigneur,” anſwered, the Marquis “you once had 
one, but you have let it eſcape j and never will be able 
to find it again,” dg apron. | 

I will add, that when the regent died, the people ap- 
peared ſo furious and deſperate, at the injury which 
the number of illufive bank notes had done to many 
fortunes, that it was neceſſary to double the guard to 
conduct his body to Saint Denis; but when the Patiſ- 
ians had felt a little the adminiſtration of Monſieur le 
Duc, and the brothers, at Paris, they agreed that the 
regent was to be regretted. SIS Fatt brad WP 

The third volume of manuſcripts of the Abbe de 
Choiſy, contains the hiſtory of the pretended Counteſs 
of Barres, This ſcandalous book has not been entirely 
printed, there are five books in my manuſcript, three 
of which-only have been given to the publick ; but 1 
will enter into no detail upon this work, which does no 
honour to my relation and old friend, Fe 

It will eafily be ſuppoſed I have all the works the 
Abbe ever wrote, and that he made mea preſent of them 
upon a fine paper and on a good letter. I will give my 


| ſentiments in a few words upon each, for they are very 


it fatigued me, although well written, The year fol- 
lowing, 1686, he was, guilty of what may be called bil ick 
6 
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The Abbe.de Choiſy did not begin to write till he hac 


entirely quitted the ridiculous and ſingular life he had . 
led; not even until ſome time afterwards, He return. ¶ diculo 
ed to Paris, and, wearing the dreſs of his profeſſion, ¶ of the 
was like women who have been gallant and coquettiſn, ech o 
and are become old; they have the choice of play, in- ſome t 
trigue, wit and devotion, The Abbe de Choiſy took] nd c. 
up all of theſe, one after another. At firſt he played printe. 
and loſt the greateſt part of his fortune; his benefices b er 
were all he had left. He poſſeſſed, among others, the 50 
Abbey of Saint Seine, to which he retired, and became 4 6 
acquainted there with the famous Buſſy Rabutin, exiled, me! 
to his eſtate in Burgundy, who adviſed him to leave off He c.. 
lay and become an author. Buſly perceived the Abbe RT. 
ad information and ſtile ſufficient to compoſe books of mut. t 
de votion, written in an agreeable manner, which would rem. 
be read by men of the world, to whom theſe. kind off 1 
books are commonly tireſome, The Abbe benefited. by 5 
this advice, but not until ſome years afterwards. Ia zus is 
the mean time he came to Paris, and became very inti- pa 
mate with the Cardinal de Bouillon, who, in the mo- natura 
ment of departure for Rome, where he was going to a.. his r 
fiſt at the Conclave of 1676, propoſed to the. Abbe to 'T, 
_ accompany: him in quality of conclaviſt, to which he choif 
conſented. He has fe uently related to, me very in- begin: 
tereſting details of this 33 and which prove chat ini 


the Italian cardinals are great adepts in petty intrigues, o 
The Abbe aſſured me that a ſevere illneſs which he had g, 
in 168g, made him reſolve to change his conduct, and 


that ſince; that time his devotion had been fincere, It Me 4 
was ſoon after this illneſs that he compoſed, in concert Tor 
with his friend, tke Abbe de Dangeau, his firſt work, - of 
which was printed in 1683. It. conſiſts of four dis- 7 IF 


logues, upon the Immortality of the Soul; the Exiſt- ſubjes 
ence of God ; upon Providence ; and, laſtly, upon Re- Abbe 
* 1 will ſay nothing about this book, which treats e 
of: ſuch ſerious matters: I avow, without reſerve, that 4 Oli 


laſt extravagance, his voyage to Siam.. All the world 
know the journal he printed of it: Some paſſages are 
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fry, and others enlivened by ſtrokes of wit and agreea- 
ble details. In general, the epocha of the arrival of the 
Siameſe in France, and that of the French ambaſſadors 
at Siam, are capable of furniſhing many philoſophical 3 
reflections; it was a political comedy, ſuch as there 

were many in the reign of Lewis XIV, they appear ri- 
diculous at preſent, but they contributed to the glory 
of the monarch, and that of the nation, inſeparable from 
each other. The Abbe de Choiſy amuſed himſelf for 
ſome time after his return, and entertained the court 
and city, with the recital of his great voyage: His 
printed relation made the author fully known, and 
opened to him, in 1697, the doors of Academie Fran- 
ſoiſe. I have remarked, in the diſcourſe pronounced at 
his reception, two thoughts, the firſt of which appears 
tome ridiculous, and the ſecond a very fine and juſt one. 
He ſays that the new academicians ought to act like the 
cardinals, who remain ſome time with their mouths 
ſhut, till, in a conſiſtory, the Pope opens them with 
ceremony, that is to ſay, permits them to ſpeak, This 
is a proof that members were not then received into the 
academy as ſoon as they were elected. The other paſ- 
ſage in the Abbe's diſcourſe, is, that there was, between 
Lewis XIV, and the academy, an intercourſe, which 
naturally led both to immortality. Lewis XIV, granted it 


his protection, and the academy augmented his glory. 


To ſpeak ſucce ſſively on what occaſions the Abbe de 
Choiſy diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an academician, I muſt, 
begin by obſerving that in 1704, Academie Frangoiſe, 
wiſhing to. confer an honour upon M. Boſſuet, which 
ſew others have-received ; the ſame day that the Abbe, 
ſince Cardinal, de Polignac was received at the acade- 
my, in the place of the illuſtrious M. Boſſuet, Biſhop of 
Meaux, independently of the eulogium which his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and the director made of him, the Abbe de Choi- 
ſy was deſired to.compoſe one of ſingular merit: This 
eulogium took up the remainder of the fitting. The 
ſubje& was fine, but 1 found nothing worthy of. it in the 
Abbe's diſcourſe. | 3 

The laſt year of his life, the Abbe received the Abbey 
d'Olivet; his diſcourſe was. ſhort and ſimple; the good 
man was worn dqgyn, but he impoſed upon himſelf. this 
taſk, becauſe che Abbe d'Olivet was his friend. Ik no 
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not if it be on this account he took from me his me- 
moirs, and had them printed in Hollind, 
The following year, 1724, the Abbe de Choiſy died; 
his ſucceffor, M. Portal, frfſt preſident, and NI. de Val 
incourt, direQor, deſcribed' him ſuch as he was in the 
latter part of his life, amiable'in ſociety, eafy in inter. 
courſe, gentle in manners, poſſeſſed of natural grace, 
and an infinuating lively turn, officious, a faithful 
friend, brilliant, and full of ſallies in converſation, al- 
though he was modeſt, and appeared to forget himſelf 
in'favour of others : His gaiety was mild and tranquil, 
of Which he bore the character in his features.— With 
ro his merit, as his writings ate of ſeveral kinds, 
he has been moſt approved of as an hiftorian, and it is, 
in fact, in what he 1 to the greateſt advantage. 
He publiſhed, in 1668, an interpretation of the Pſalms, 
wherein were pointed out the remarkable differences 


between the Hebrew text and the Vulgate; it was pre- 


ceded by the life of David, in which he compared this 
monatch to Lewis XIV. The book had no ſucceſs ; 
but the Life of David pleaſed, not only on account of 
its being well Written, but becauſe it was the faſhion of 
the times to praiſe Lewis XIV, it was therefore reprint- 
ed ſingly, and ſoon followed by the life of Solomon, 
written in the ſame ſtile of flattery, and, which was 
{till more admired, eſpecially the paſſage wherein he 
repteſents Solomon giving audience to the ambaſſadors 


o the Indian king. | 
Des penſees Chretienncs, which he publiſhed in 1690, 


had Tiiflerfuccels ; it did not, however, prevent his giv- 
ing, in 1692, a traaflation of the Ilation of Jeſus 
Chrift, of which I have already ſpoken. Diſcouraged 


by the criticiſms on this work, he confined himſelf to 


writing hiſtory, in which, in my opinion, he ſucceeded 
perfectly; for, if his ſtile does not always appear noble 
enough for the ſubject of which he treats, it is, at leaſt, 
agreeable and pure, and is read with ſatisfation, The 
books of the Abbe de Choiſy, which I adviſe my frinds 


to read, and eſpecially the ladies with whom I am ac- 


quainted, are two or three volumes D' Hiftoires de Picte 
et de Morale, Which he acknowledges to have written in 
oppoſition to the Petits Contes de Fees, E in vogue 
towards the end of the laſt century, Great courage 15 
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neceſſary thus to oppoſe hiſtory to fable, ſo delightful 


to the imagination of women, and, perhaps of men alſo. 
Vet it muſt be acknowledged, that the Abbe did his 
beſt, and transferred the ſtiles of Madame de la Fayette, 
and Madame d' Aunoy, into moral and edifying ſtories, 
There are twentyone in number, and, if they be not all 
really excellent, they are delightful to read, and not 
difficult to procure. 

Their ſucceſs encouraged the Abbe to give, in 1695, 
Les Vies de Philippe de Valois, du Roi Jean, de Charles V, 


de Charles VI, and, finally, that of Saint Lewis. They 


were much approved of at Court, and put into the hands 
of the royal children, as infinitely proper to give them 
inſt ruction. Effectively, nothing is more inſtructive 
than hiſtory, written with uſeful views, with good ſenſe, 
and mixed with moral refle&ions, given in a few words, 
and riſing naturally from facts. | 
The Abbe is not curious in inveſtigating ſingular and 
extraordinary diſcoveries, as producing no utility, nor 
even exciting admiration ; they are ſcarce known at 
preſent, perhaps, becauſe they were negletted ; and 
from which no rules of condutt can be preſcribed, no 
conclufions drawn, to know the human heart, nor even 
the manners of the early ages ; becauſe they are, for 
the moſt part, extraordinary and iſolated circumitances 
and, that the knowledge of the manners of a nation 
—— only reſult from an union of a great number of 
acts. | | 
At length the Abbe undertook his hiſtory of the 
Church, although thoſe of M. de Tillemont, zud the 
Abbe de Fleury, were already begun ; but theſe three 
authors could ſcarcely agree, M. de Tillemont over- 
charged this work with an erudition which, on one 


hand made it valuable, but on the other, not proper for 


the common claſs of readers; moreover he has treated 
of the ſix firſt ages of the church. That of the Abbe 
de Fleury began to appear in 1691, but it was eaſy to 
diſcover that, although excellent, and a work of a moſt 
ſenfible and methodical author, it took ſuch a turn as to 
prevent its being finiſhed in a reaſonable time. That 
of the Abbe de Choiſy was, on the contrary, ſo abridg- 
ed, as to give hopes of its being foon terminated ; and, 
in effect, although he was ſixty when the firſt volume 
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appeared, in 1703, the laſt volume was publiſhed in 
1723, and the hiſtory brought down to 1715. This 
work is by no means overcharged with erudition; on 
the contrary, the author has been too deficient in that 
reſpect, accuſed of quoting no authorities, and of have 
ing, under pretence of giving the hiſtory of the Church, 
written that of the Chriſtian world, from the birth of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 

But he wiſhed his hiſtory to be within the capacity 
of every body, and he has certainly fulfilled his objeR ; 
he has drawn all his information from the beſt ſources, 
becauſe the facts he has given are generally known. It 
was not poſſible for him to inform his readers of the 
progreſs of religion, and of the conteſts it was the cauſe 
of, without giving the hiſtory of the whole Chriſtian 
world, He has not entered into a detail of controver- 
fies, becauſe this would certainly have been fatiguing ; 
but he has never failed to explain, very clearly, in 
what hereſies conſiſted ; from whence they ſprung ; 
what great events they have produced, and when they 
were terminated, The Abbe had very delicate points 
to treat of; ſuch as the cruſades, the councils of Con- 
ſtance and Bale, and the religious wars in France ; all 
which he got over with much wiſdom and addreſs, 
All his idle obſervations are confined to the laſt volume; 
but on the other hand, he has uſed much art in ſpeak- 
ing of Janſeniſm, This volume contains his voyage to 
Siam. In fact, the Hiſtory of the Church, by the Abbe 
de Choiſy, is ſufficiently good, very agreeable, and, 
perhaps, the beſt for women to read. I have recom- 
mended the peruſal of it to moſt of the ladies of my ac- 
quaintance, for which they have thanked me, as well 
as for that of the Lives of the Five Kings of France, of 
which 1 have ſpoken. . The Abbe wrote alſo, in 1706, 
the Life of Madame de Miramion: This lady was his 
couſin german, Which was a good reaſon for his writ- 
ing her life, but not equally ſo for its being read by the 
publick. 
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ESSAY XL. 


ON THE ERUDITION, FINE TASTE, AND ELE- 
GANCE OF CARDINAL POLIGNAC. 


1 SEE, ſometimes the Cardinal de Polignac, and he al- 
ways inſpires me with the fame ſentiments of admira- 
tion and reſpet, He appears to me to be the laſt great 
prelate of the Gallic church, who profeſfes eloquence 
in the Latin, as well as the French language, and whoſe 
erudition is very extenſive, He, alone, among the 
honorary members of the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
underſtands and ſpeaks the language of the learned of 
which this academy is compoſed ; ke expreſſes himſelf 
upon matters of erudition, with a grace and dignity 
proper and peculiar to himſelf, It may be remembered 
that M. Boſſuet, whom the Cardinal, at that time Abbe 
de Polignac, replaced in 1704, at the Academy Fran- 
coiſe, was the laſt prelate who had a diſtinguiſhed rank 
among the theologians and polemical writers: The con- 
verfation of the Cardinal is equally brilliant and inſtruc- 
tive: He knows ſomething of every ſubjeR, and relates 
with grace and perſpicuity every thing he knows; He 
ſpeaks upon the ſciences, and upon matters of erudition, 
as Fontenelle wrote his worlds, in reducing the moſt 
abſtrated matters to the capacity of the vulgar ; and 
renders them in terms which men of education and re- 
finement uſe in treating familiar ſubje&s of ordinary 
converſation, | | 
Nobody relates more elegantly than the Cardinal, and 
without entreaty ; but, in the moſt ſimple narratives, 
wherein erudition would be infipid from the mouth of 
another, it finds graces in his, from the aid of his per- 
ſon and elegant pronunciation, Age has deprived him 
of ſome of theſe advantages, but he preſerves ſtill 
enough of them, efpecially when we call to mind the 
many great occaſions in which his greces and natural 
talents have ſhone, My uncle, the Biſhop of Blois, 
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who was nearly his contemporary, has frequently ſpoken 
to me of his younger days. Never was a courſe of ſtudy 
made with more reputation than his: Not only his 
themes and compoſitions were excellent, but he had 
time and facility to aſſiſt his fellow ſtudents, or, rather, 
to do their duty for them; ſo much ſo, that the four 
pieces which gained the two premiums, and the acceſſits, 
in the college of Harcourt, where he ſtudied, were all 
compoſed by him. When he was engaged in philoſo- 
phy, at the ſame college, he would maintain, in his pub- 
lick theſis, the ſyſtem of Deſcartes, which it was then 
found difficult to eſtabliſh ; He acquitted himſelf with 
great reputation, and confounded all the partizans of 
old opinions. Nevertheleſs; the ancient doctors of the 
univerſity having taken it ill that he ſhould have com- 
bated Ariſtotle, and not having been willing to give a 
Cegree to the enemy of the preceptor of Alexander, he 
conſented to maintain another theſis, in which he read 
his recantation, and made Ariſtotle triumph over the 
Carteſians themſelves, _ | 

No ſooner was he received doctor in theology, than 
the Cardinal de Bouillon took him to Rome, to the con- 
clave of 1689, wherein the Pope, Alexander VIII, was 
elected. As ſoon as the Abbe de Polignac was known 
in this capital of the Chriſtian world, which was then 
the centre of the moſt profound erudition and refined 
policy, he was generally loved and eſteemed. The 

rench cardinals and ambaſſador judged him the moſt 
proper perſon to make the Pope hearken to reaſon, upon 
the articles of the famous aſſembly of the clergy of 
France in 1682, It was difficult to perſuade the court 
of Rome to ſwallow this pill ; yet the wit and eloquence 
of the Abbe de Polignac brought it about: He was 
charged to carry the news of it to France, and had, on 
this occaſion, a private audience of Lewis XIV, who 
ſaid of him, in French, what the Pope, Alexander VIII, 
had ſaid in Italian: This young man has the art of per- 
Juading you to believe every thing he pleaſes ; whilft he ap- 
pears at firſt to be of your opinion, he ig artfully maintaining 
a contrary one, but he gains his end with fo much "art = 
that he finiſhes always by convincing you he 15 right. He 
had not yet put the finiſhing ſtroke to this great affair 
before the Ne recalled him to Rome. He aſſiſted 
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again at the conclave wherein Innocent XII, was ele&- 
ed, and he returned to France the following year, 
16 2. 

About two years afterwards the king named him am- 
baſſador to Poland, a very delicate appointment, from 
the particular circumſtances at that period. John So- 
bieſki was in a very declining ſtate of health ; Lewis 
XIV, wiſhed not only to preſerve ſome credit in Po- 
land, but to give, for a ſucceſſor to the declining king, 
a prince devoted to France. The Prince of Conti had 
offered himſelf, and Lewis XIV, charged ſecretly the 
Abbe de Polignac to endeavour to get him elected, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition to the Queen Dowager, 
who was a French woman, but who, with much reaſon, 
favoured her children, in ſpite of all contrary cabals, 
The Abbe, keeping his inſtruftions very ſecret, arrived 
at the court of Sobieſki a year before his death ; he de- 
lighted all the Polanders by the facility with which he 
ſpoke Latin; he might have been taken for an envoy 
from the court of Auguſtus, if he had not been heard 
to ſpeak French to the Queen, who was ſeduced by his 
wit and appearance; but ſhe could not abandon, on his 
account, the intereſt of her family, Sobieſki died, and 
the general diet aſſembled to chooſe a ſucceſſor. The 
eloquence of the Abbe de Polignac, the promiſes and 
hopes with which he allured the Polanders, were, at 
firſt, attended with ſo much ſucceſs, that a great part 
of the nation, headed by the 1 proclaimed the 
prince of Conti; but in the ſame moment, the ſums 
which the elector of Saxony had diſtributed, cauſed a 
double ele&ion, in which this German prince was cho- 
ſen, Both pretending to the crown, they both arrived 
to ſupport their party, and continued' to employ the 
means which had, at firſt, been ſucceſsful ; but thoſe of 
the Elector were more effectual and ſolid. He had mo- 
ney and even troops; the Prince of Conti, on the con- 
trary, after having received kingly honours at the court 
of France, went on board a French veſſel at Dantzick, 
where he ſtayed fix weeks, but without any other 
means of proving the legality of his election, than the 
good face and eloquence of the Abbe de Polignac. Theſe 
reſources were ſoon exhauſted ; the Prince of Conti, 
and even the Abbe, were obliged to return to France, 

2 8. ; . 
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Although the court of France was too juſt and well 
informed not to perceive that it was not the fault of 
the ambaſſador it his miſſion was not crowned with a 
more brilliant ſucceſs, he was, notwithſtanding, exiled 
from Verſailles for four years, He employed this time 
uſefully, to encreaſe his maſs of knowledge, which was 
already very great, Finally, in 1702, he was ſent to 

ome in quality of Auditor of the Rota,* He now 
found new opportunities of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, and 
gained admiration, for which he was recompenſed by a 
nomination to the Cardinalſhip, by James, King of 
England, : 

He was upon the point of enjoying the honours of 
his new rank, when he was recalled to France on ac- 
count of ſome very critical circumſtances. He was 
obliged, in 1710, to go with the Marſhal d'Huxelles to 
Gertrudenberg, charged by Lewis XIV, to propoſe to 
the enemies of this monarch, his ſubmiſſion to the molt 
humiliating conditions, in order to terminate the war. 
Unhappily all the wit and eloquence of the future car- 
dinal was there ineffectual. At length, after two years 
were elapſed, he was named "YE ere to the fa- 
mous congreſs of Utrecht ; it muſt be remarked that he 
was at that time named, at Rome, cardinal in petto, and, 
though all the people knew who he was, he did not ap- 
pear as an eccleſiaſtic, either in dreſs or title: His 
dreſs was ſecular, and he was called the Compte de Polig- 
nac. It was in this ſituation of an incognito, that he was 
preſent at all the negociations of Utrecht, to the mo- 
ment of ſigning the'treaty ; he then declared it was not 
poffible for him to ſiga the excluſion of a monarch 
from his throne, to whom he was indebted for the car- 
dinal's hat; he withdrew, and came to enjoy, at the 
court of France, the honours of the cardinalſhip. 

The new political ſyſtem which was adopted, after 
the death of Lewis XIV, exiled him to his Abbey of 


The name of an eccleſiaſtical court at Rome, compoſed of twelve 
- prelates, one of whom muſt be a German, another a Frenchman, and 
two of them Spaniards ; the other eight are Italians, three of whom 
muſt be Romans, aud the remaining fire, a Bologneſe, aFerraran, aMilan- 
eſe, a Venetian and a Tuſcan. | . 
This is one of the moſt auguſt tribunals in Rome, and takes 17» 
ance, by appeal. of all ſuits in the territory of the church ; as allo, ck 
all matters beneficiary and patrimo nial, Tranſlator, 
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trembled to ſee him arrive in their monaſtery ; but they 
were afflited even to deſpair when he left them, after 
the death of the Cardinal Dubois and of the Regent. 
They were not capable of appreciating his wit, nor of 
underſtanding his erudition ; but they had found him 
mild and amiable, and ſo far from plundering them, he 
embelliſhed their church, and reeſtabliſhed their houſe. 

He was obliged to return to Rome at the death of 
Clement XI, and he aſſiſted at the conclaves wherein 
Innocent XIII, Benedict XIII, and Clement XII, 
were elected. During the two firſt pontificates he 
was charged with the affairs of France at that court. 


This city was ever the fineſt theatre of his glory: One 


would have thought its ancient grandeur entered with 
him into the capital. Oa his part, when he returned, 
he appeared charged with the ſpoils of Rome, ſubdued 
by his wit and eloquence; and it may literally be ſaid, 
that, in his- laſt journey, he tranſported a part of an- 
cient Rome to Paris, by placing in his hotel a collec- 
tion of antique ſtatues and monuments taken from the 
palaces of the firft emperors. | 
I cannot ſee the Cardinal de Polignac without recol- 
leRing all he has done and learned for ſixty years paſt; 
I remain, as it were, in ecſtaſy, when near him, and in 
the greateſt admiration of every thing he ſays. It is ob- 
ſerved that his manner is become old as well as his 
erſon ; it is true that his tone has outlived the mode. 
But is it not becauſe we have abſolutely loſt the habi- 
tude of hearing the language of fcience and erudition, 
that the Cardinal begins to be tireſome to us? For oth- 
erwiſe, nobody treats theſe matters with leſs pedantry 
than he does: If he quotes, it is always a propos, be- 
cauſe, having a prodigious memory, it furniſhes him 
with what is necefſary to ſupport converſation in every 
point, let the ſubject be what it may. For my part, 
who have finiſhed my ſtudies, but who have yet a 
great deal to learn, I declare I never received more a- 
greeable leſſons than thoſe he gives in converſation. 
Being a good deal taken up about the Cardinal, I 
have juſt read his diſcourſe of admiſſion at the Academy 
Francoiſe, 1704. Nothing can be more elegant and no- 
ble; and this immenſe collection, begun almoſt, an 
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bundred years ago, contains no diſcourſe equal to his: 
It is the moſt perfe& model for thoſe who have a like 
talk to full, obſerving always that the academician, 
whom they ſucceed, and the circumſtances in which 
this kingdom is, at the time they ſpeak, may infinitely 
increaſe the difficulties of it. The Abbe de Polignac 
had difficulties to encounter, but he got over them in 
fuch a manner as gained him univerſal applauſe ; and, 
had it been cuſtomary. at that time, the academy would 
have rung with their plaudits, 

The Cardinal has a pupil and friend, thirty years 
younger than himſelf, who conſequently, cannot be re- 


proached with having manners different from the faſh- 


jon: This is the Abbe de Rothelin, He has a good 
deal of wit, a ſtrong memory, and much knowledge, 
but not ſo extenſive as that of the Cardinal ; he ſpent 
with him ſeveral years at Rome, and has been twice 
his conclaviſt. There he ſaw what honour erudition 
conferred on the Cardinal ; he endeavoured to tread 
in his ſteps, and is become, like him, a member of the 
Academy Frangoiſe, an honorary of that, des Inſcriptions 
and des Belles Lettres. But hiseloquence is neither ſo natu- 
ral or noble, as that of his maſter, He has more vivacity in 
converſation, which ſparkles with more ſtrokes of wit; 


he has, perhaps, received more from nature than the Car- 


dinal, but he does not know how to employ ſo well wha 
2 acquired from others, nor to reap the fruit of his 
udies. e oh 1 Via 
The Cardinal has undertaken a Latin poem, which 
he entitles Anti Lucretius, and is a refutation of the ſyſ- 
tem of materialiſts. He recites paſſages from it to per- 
ſons whom he thinks capable of judging of their me- 
Tit; and his eminence has done me the honour to re- 
peat leyeral of them, - __ | 
They are admirable paintings and deſcriptions, If 
one knows the Latin ever ſo little, and remembers the 
authors of the Auguſtan age, he would imagine that he 


read them over again by hearing theſe paſſages, But 


a poem againſt Lucretius, of equal length with the orig- 


nal, and divided into nine books, requires the life of: 


a man to carry it to perfection. The Cardinal began 
too late, and cannot flatter himſelf with the hope of liv- 
ing to finiſh it. It is ſaid he means to charge the Abbe 
de Rothelin with this talk, who, from vanity, will not: 
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re fuſe it, and will think it an honour to put the work | 


of his reſpectable friend in a ſtate to appear before the 
public. But, to this end, the aid of ſome able'profeil- 
or of the univerfity will be neceſſary; the Abbe will 
never accompliſh it of himſelf, Moreover, when the 
Anti Lucretius appears, it will undoubtedly do honour 
to the Cardinal's abilities, as well as the Abbe's, and 


even thoſe perſons who ſhall have aſſiſted him in fin- 


iſhing it. But who, at preſent, will read a Latin po- 
em, entirely philoſophical, of five or ſix thouſand lines? 
Scarcely would a tranſlation of it, in proſe or verſe, be 
turned over, Greek is entirely forgotten ; it is to be 
feared the Latin will ſoon be ſo, and that the Cardinal 
de Polignac, the Abbe de Rothelin, and a certain M. le 
Beau, coming up in the univerſity, will be called the 
laſt of the Romans, Even the Jeſuits begin to neglect 
Latin: They find it more eaſy to write in French; this 
gains them more honour and profit. 

The figure of the Cardinal and that of the Abbe are 
Rill more different than their turn of mind. That of 
the firſt is elegant and noble, and announces what he 
is, and has been, If we were to paint from idea: a 
great prelate, a learned cardinal, a wiſe and worthy am- 
baſſador, a famous Roman orator, we ſhould ſeize the 
features of the Cardinal de Poizgnac, The Abbe de 
Rothelin has, on the contrary, a fine and ſenſible coun- 
tenance, but appears to have delicate lungs; his figure 
is agreeable, but quite modern; that of the Cardinal 
is, at preſent, a beautiful and precious antique, 
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ON ABBE ROTHELIN's EXTRAVAGANT TASTE 
FOR MEDALS AND BOOKS. | 


Fas Abbe de Rothelin's curioſity is of two kinds, 


which belong equally to erudition, medals and books, 
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He has, of the firſt, a conſiderable collection of all ſorts 
and forms, His ſilver medals are, as I have been told, 


eight thouſand in number, to which muſt be added, 


three hundred medallions of emperors, and four hun- 
dred of Grecian cities. His ſeries of large and ſmaller 
medals, in bronze, are upwards of nine thouſand. He 
began this collection at Rome, under the inſpection of 
the Cardinal de Polignac. His eminence having, on 
his part, collected ſome, the Abbe hopes he will leave 
them to him, and that, hy this means, his cabinet will 
become the fineſt and moſt precious ever in the pol- 
feſſion of an individual in France. The Abbe will 
not be at all inſenſible of the poſſe ſſion of fo rich a lit- 
erary domain; for, although a man of quality, ſuffi- 
ctently wealthy, amiable, and a good companion, he is 
accuſed of loving medals to ſuch a degree, that when 
he finds one careleſsly laid, and is unoblerved by the 
proprietor, he does not heſitate to put it in his pocket, 
and, afterwards place it in his cabinet; Except in this 
he is by no means knaviſh, He is rather too poignant 
and indiſcriminate in raillery: The Cardinal's diſpo- 
tion was equally remote from ſatire or ſcandal. 


The Abbe de Rothelin's othes taſte, is in books, His | 


literary collection begins to be very conſiderable ; he 
ſhews it willingly, and with oſtentation, and makes cu- 
rious remarks on ſome printed works which he alone 
poſſeſſes: He explains in what their merit conſiſts; 
the rarity and ſingularity by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed, As he commonly ſpeaks to people leſs learn- 
ed than himſelf, they believe all he ſays, and congratu- 
late him upon the poſſeſſion of ſuch a precious treaſure, 
which will be ſold for a great price after his death. 
Senſible people think there is a little quackery in this, 
and I am of the fame opinion. | 

In a taſte for books we muſt diſtinguiſh maſterpieces 
in compoſition, the moſt ſplendid editions, and elegance 
of types. Their merit is viſible, and we cannot refule 
them a place in a rich library, eſpecially when we are 
ag that the editions are as correct as they are hand- 
Ome. ; | 

It may therefore be conceived that the firſt books 
printed in any language are ſought after like ſo many 
biftorical monuments of the arts and printing ; but it 
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ſeems to me that otherwiſe the value of a library ſhould 
conſiſt in the intrinfic merit of the books, and in the 
utility they may be of to thoſe who poſſeſs them, Peo- 
ple who are, or wiſh to become well informed, ought 
to have a great number of books of every kind; thoſe 
of leſs pretentions, ought to confine themſelves to books 
proper to their ſituation, and ſuch as are uſeful to their 
daily amuſement and inſtruction. To wiſh to go fur- 
ther is folly and abuſe; yet I think this folly ſeems 
pretty general. The Abbe de Rothelin inſpired with it 
the Compte de Hoym, miniſter of the king of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony, at the court of France, and who has 
been perſuaded that, although unlearned, he ought to 
have the ſcarceſt books of every kind, and to get them 
magnificently bound. M. de Boze, perpetual ſecretar 
to the Academy des Belles Lettres, has alſo begun to af 
le& books of erudition ; he has had, and will continue 
to have, the power of perſuading the illiterate rich to 
make the ſame acquiſition, without their knowing the 
reaſons that induce them. The Abbe de Rothelin and 
M. de Boze can, at leaſt, tell the kind of merit for 
which they ſought after ſuch or ſuch a book. The 
reaſons are, ſometimes, frivolous enough; but, how- 
ever, they know them; inſtead of which, thoſe into 
whoſe hands theſe books may hereafter fall, will buy 
them dear, for the ſole reaſon that their firſt poſſeſſor 
eſteemed them highly. | 

It is diverting'to imagine that there will come a time 
when people, who know not a word ef Latin, will give 
an exorbitant price for books written in that language; 
that they will even give an hundred piſtoles for a 
book, becauſe it is honoured in the catalogue with the 
epithets ſcarce and ſingular, and, that a great price has 
been offered for it in a preceding ſale. : 

I met one day with one of theſe b:bliomanes,”who had 
juſt paid a great price for a ſcarce book: Apparent- 
Is Sir,“ ſaid I to him, © it is your intention to get 
this book reprinted,” * By no means,” anſwered he, 
« jt would then be no longer ſcarce, and thereby loſe 
its value; moreover, I know not if it be worth while.“ 
© Ah, Sir,” replied I, * if it deſerves not to be reprints 
ed, how can it be worth the price you have given ?” 
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In ſpeaking of the Abbe de Rothelin, I find myſelf 

inſenſibly engaged in treating of the mania of books, 

I know not if what I have juſt remarked may, in time, 

be of uſe to ſome of my friends, or to people for whom 

I ought to be moſt intereſted ; be this as it may, I have 

you: my opinion freely, let thoſe who pleaſe benefit 
* it, ö 7 


— 
ESSAY XLIV. 


ON THE SINGULAR MEMORY AND ERUDITION 
OF ABBE LONGUERUE, AND OTHER LITERARY 
© ANECDOTES. e 


I WAS for ſeveral years, acquainted with a man, 
much leſs amiable than the Cardinal de Polignac, but 
famous for his immenſe erudition, founded upon his 
memory, which was, in truth, aſtoniſning; this was 
the Abbe de Longuerue : He died in 1732, upwards of 
eighty years of age. In his childhood he appeared a 

rodigy. Lewis XIV, paſling by Charleville, the Ab- 
be's country, wiſhed to ſee and hear him. He ſeemed 
to know every thing at an age when other children 
know ſcarcely any thing. He maintained his reputa- 
tion to the end of his life. Coming early to Paris, he 
was conſulted as an oracle on matters of every kind. 
Although eſteemed a man of much ſenſe, he was never 
of any academy, but received many compliments upon 
his memory. I aſked him how he managed to arrange, 
and retain in his head, every thing, that entered it, and 
to recollect every thing when wanted. Sir,“ anſwer⸗ 
ed he, © the elements of every ſcience muſt be learned 
whilſt we are young; the firſt principles of every lan- 
guage, the a b c, as I may ſay, of every kind of knowl- 
edge: This is not difficult ia youth, ſo much. the leſs 
ſo, as it is not neceſſary to penerate far, and that ſim- 
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ple notions are ſufficient: When once they are acquir- 


ed every thing we read places itſelf where it ought 
to be: The ſum of acquired knowledge inſenſibly 
becomes accumulated and perfectly diſtributed, 
Therefore, added the Abbe, I have ſtudied 
nothing, methodically, almoſt theſe fifty years; but I 
read ſometimes one book, ſometimes another, and thoſe 
in preference which may teach me ſomething new, or 
recall to my mind that which cannot be too much in- 
culcated. It is in this manner I am become poſſeſſed 
of the nomenclature of all my books: My local memo- 
ry indicates to me the place in my cabinet, or apart- 
ment, where they are; I am therefore ſure, in caſe of 
need, to give clear directions to thoſe I ſend to ſeek 
them ; they bring them to me, and, in this, I find al- 
ways the proof of what I have advanced of my memo- 


The Abbe de Longeurue has, however, ſound that the 
memory muſt not be too much relied upon : He wiſhed 
to make an exertion of it, in which he did not quite 
ſucceed, | In 1718, it was argued with him that noth- 
ing was more difficult than to give an hiſtorical deſ- 
cription of France, and which ſhould be neither long 
nor unintereſting ; he pretended to be capable of do- 
ing it from memory, without conſulting any book, but 
entirely by the aid of ſome charts, which he was to 
have before his eyes; and, that he would call to mind 
the origin and hiſtory of each province, city, and 
pr on place, and the diſtingurſhed houſes of the 

ingdom, He began to dictate this deſcription to the 
Abbe Alary, who was then a little boy, the ſon of an 
apothecary, and thought himſelf very happy to write 
under his direction: The work appeared in 1719, a 
a volume in folio. He read fragments of it in manu- 
ſcript and printed detached ſheets, to ſeveral people, 
who could not ceaſe admiring how ſuch profound re- 
{ſearches could have come, as from their 3 with- 
out the leaſt difficulty to him. But as ſoon as à few 
whole copies were publiſhed, it appeared that correct 
works were not to be compoſed in this manner; many 
notable errors were found in his hiſtory, beſides bold 
and hazarded opinions, not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
The "_ was obliged to take out many leaves, whick 
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were faulty, and put in others more perfect; this 
greatly encreaſed the expenſes of his edition. ] muſt 
remark, that copies, wherein "theſe corretions have 
not been made, are now ſought after, and God knows 
why ; for the only difference is, that ſome are faulty, 
and others corrected. Notwithſtanding all this, tho 
Deſcription of France, by the Abbe de Longeurue, is a 
good and uſeful book; it is an hiſtory of France by 
provinces, and, conſequently, written upon an entire 
new plan, The manner in which all the great fiefs of 
the crown were formed is related therein, when, and 
how they became ſubject the king's authortity, and fi- 
nally united to his domain, | 

The Abbe de Longuerue wrote two hiſtories, one of 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, the other of the Cardinal 
Mazarine, with two diſcriptions of their adminiſtra- 
tion. Theſe two fragments remain in manuſcript; 
what they contain moſt curious are ſome anecdotes, 
which the Abbe learned from people who had lived, 
and been employed under theſe miniſters. The Abbe 
frequently repeated them to me, ſeveral of which I 
wrote down. I have alſo made other notes from what 
he communicated ; for, in returning from my viſits to 
him, I always found ſomething worth remembering and 
committing to paper, Some of my notes are as follow : 

The Abbe pretended: that our language had made no 
real progreſs but for fifty years of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, from the year 16go to 1680. It was, however, in 
this interval that Z' Academie Francoiſe was eſtabliſhed, 
the members of which applied themſelves, as firſt, very 
ulefully, to purify the language. What old exprel- 
ſions it has loſt, ſaid the Abbe, ought not to be regret- 
ted, although ſome of them were deſcriptive and natur- 
al, but harſh and ill founding ; thoſe ſubſtituted for 
them, are more ſoft and render equally well the thought, 
But fince the year 1680, which may be looked upon 
as the beſt brilliant epocha of the age of Lewis XIV, 
what words have we added to the dictionary, except a 
few, borrowed from the arts, and which are frequent- 
ly ill applied, and taken in a bad ſenſe? The Abbe 
Leanne the ſtyle had gained no more, ſince that e- 


pocha, than words; but, in this, I do not think he 


Judged right, 
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The Hiſtory of Don Carlos ſo well written, by the 
Abbe de St. Real is certainly romantic.—The Abbe de 


Longuerue knew a Spaniſh book, which demonſtrated 


that it was quite the work of fancy; this opinion is, 
however, founded upon a paſlage of .the hiitory of M. 
de Thou : But this. hiſtorian. is as ignorant of what 

aſled out of the kingdom, even in his own time, as he 
is worthy of belief upon all that ww qe in France, 
during the ſixteenth century, becauſe he was himſelf a 
witneſs to part of it, and that his father had a great 
ſhare in the affairs immediately preceding. There 
were then no Gazettes, and few ambaſſadors reſiding 


in the different courts, who kept up a regular correl- 


pondence. M. de Thou was not in a fituation to diſ- 
cover the truth of reports which were ſpread in the 
kingdom, particularly thoſe relative to the Spaniards, 
which always appeared to us ſuſpicious, as propagated 
by our natural enemies. . | | 
Me ſſieurs de Bouiltons had got their genealogy 
drawn up and printed, with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence; they had already diſtributed ſeveral copies of 
it at court: When it was fpoken of at the king's ſup- 
per, Sire,“ ſaid the Prince de Conde, if we believe 
this genealogy, Me ſſieurs de Bouillons are more noble 
than weare; for they make themſelves deſcended from 
the firſt Dukes of Aquitaine, who were ſovereigns, 
whilſt the grandfather of Hugh Capet was but a ſim- 
ple individual; but after all,“ added the Prince de 
Conde, * it is not for us to tell them what we think of 
It; 1 am but a younger brother: It is your duty, Sire, 
who are the elder.” This reflection did not fall to the 
ground, The next day, the king informing himſelf of 
this genealogy, ſuppreſſed it, and forbade the ſale, 
which greatly mortified Meſſieurs de Bouillons. 

The Abbe de Longuerue thought he was certain that 


the Dutch offered, in 1632, to Lewis XIV, in order to 


appeaſe him, the ceſſion of every thing on this fide the 
Rhine, and which is called Disch Flanders and Dutch 
Brabant, and to preſerve nothing more than their ſeven 
provinces, It was M. de Louvois, and a,yain idea of 
glory, which diſpoſed Lewis XIV, »iot to be content- 
ed.with the offer. He was very wrong, and reduced, 
injudiciouſly, to the eye of ruin, the unhappy repub- 
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lick of Holland, which it was his intereſt te preſerve. 
By ſecuring to himfelf the propoſed barriar, the king 
would have taken the ten remaining provinces; and 
joined them to France, which would have been; to 
moke uſe of a popular expreſſion, giving the fineſt 
141 — form to his meadow.— Upon this the Abbe 
ſaid that France had three acquiſitions only to make; 
all belonging to her aneient poſſeſſions, and wiſhing to 
do more was a folly, Theſe acquiſitions, were, firſt 
the Low Countries, which we 'ought always to flatter 
ourſelves the Houſe of Auſtria will ſome day cede ts 
us to round her own" meadow on the oppofite fide. - See- 
ondly, Savoy, which we may alſo hope to obtain, in an 
agreeable manner, by encreaſing the poſſeſſions of the 
Dake, on the fide of Italy, where we riſk nothing in 
procuring them for him, and putting it out of his pow- 
cr to penetrate into the kingdom. Thi diy, Lorraine, 
which the Abbe was perfuaded we mightthave when- 
ever we pleaſed, He did not count Avignon among the 
acquiſitions to be made; for, ſaid be, the Pope is no 


more maſter there than the Biſhop of Straſburg is in 


Alface, However, the Abbe judged: more according 
to his own opinion, than that of wiſe politicians, that 
diſtant abu ifirions and poſſeſſions were improper for 
us, He told me he had known a man who demonſtrat- 
ed to Colbert, that it was a folly for France to have 
great poſſeſſions in America, and particularly in the 
Eaſt Indies; that is was neceſſary to leave the Engliſh, 
who have, as we may ſay, but a foot of land in Europe, 
to make eſtabliſhments in the new world ; and to the 
Dutch, who are nearly in the ſame fituation, to make 
conqueſts in Aſia: That, after all, if we had, at ſecond» 
hand only, what is brought from thoſe countries, we 
ſhould not be the poorer, becauſe France would find 
within herſelf, not only every thing of the firſt neceſſi- 
ty, but ſtill the means of employing all the arts which 
ſupport epicureaniſm and luxury, and bring ſo much 
money into the kingdom. M. de Colbert, ſaid the 
Abbe, fell into a great paſſion with the man who had 
ſpoken to him ſo freely, and would never ſee him a- 
gain ; but, becoming angry is not giving an anſwer, 
The Cardinal de Richelieu was not a learned man, 
but he knew well: how to do without being ſo: It is 
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ſufficient for a miniſter. to encourage and protect the 
ſciences ; he is not obliged to poſſeſs, nor even culti- 
vate any of them; but what is extraordinary, the Car- 
dinal thought no more of ſcience than of the learned. 
He had ſtudied theology a little in his youth,becauſe, be- 
ing deſtined to the church, it was neceſſary to him; 
and, to gain eccleſiaſtical preferment, it was neceſſary. 
to be able to maintain a theſis againſt the Calviniſts ; 
the Cardinal had therefore compoſed, or, at leaſt, had 
aſſiſted in the compoſition of ſome. works of this kind, 
which he got printed with much pomp and magnif- 
cence, at the Royal printing office. He was at the 
expenſe of caſting Hebrew, Chaldean, Syrian and A- 
rabic characters, to make a Polyglot Bible, in the man- 
ner of that which did ſo much honour to the Cardinal 
Ximenes; but he underſtood no language but the 
French and the Latin ; ſcarcely had he read our pro- 
fane authors: He was ignorant of hiſtory, had no 
knowledge of antiquity, and knew nothing at all of 
natural philoſophy nor mathematics; on which ac- 


count he never recompenſed thoſe. who applied theme 


ſelves to the ſtudy. of theſe ſciences. He let Andre 
Duchene, who was certainly the beſt compiler of hiſ-. 
tory, and who lived during the adminiſtration, or, . 
rather the reign, of the Cardinal, die for want. Neith- 
er the accurate ſciences, nor thole of nature made any 
rogreſs during his time, He encouraged the arts, but 
it was to make them ſerve his luxury, He eſtabliſhed 
an academy of grammar, eloquence, and poetry, in 
which he has perhaps done a greater ſervice to the 
nation than he thought at firſt ; he did this becauſe he 
loved poetry, and pretended to write it. Neither ſtudy. 
nor knowledge is neceſlary for this; genius alone is 
ſufficient ; it muſt be acknowledged the Cardinal de 
Richelieu was not wanting in. it, and it was eaſy for 
him to ſupply the want of. habitude in this kind of 
compoſition, becauſe he had poets at the court, wha. 
wiſhed for nothing better than to put rhyme and meaſure 
to his thoughts, | 
M. Colbert thought very differently : He certainly 
was not more inſtructed, perhaps even leſs than the 
Cardinal ; but he had zeal enough to encourage all the 
arts, ſciences, and every kind of talent; he looked 
R 2 
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upon them as a ſource of honour for his king, and even 
of profit to France. Fortunately Lewis XIV, was of 
the ſame opinion; and, although more ignorant than 
his miniſter, he had more taſte, and was more difficult 
to deceive, than Colbert. When people's reputation 
could reach his ears, he never failed to recompenſe 
them, according to their merit. M. Colbert, incapable 
of judging for himſelf, in an infinity of circumftances, 
choſe guides upon whoſe advice he formed his opin- 
ions; but his oracles were not always ſure and impar- 
tial: In matters of erudition the Abbe Gallois Chape- 
lain was his guide in poetry, and Perrault for all that 
came within the arts and ſciences. Chapelain, who 
died before Colbert, was replaced by the Abbe Telle- 
mant. : 

I once ſaw the Abbe de Longuerue in a great paſſion, 
about the abridgments which remain to us of the an- 
cient hiſtorians, I cannot forgive Juſtin for depriv- 
ing us of the great hiſtory of Pompey, Paul Diane has 
taken from us that of Feſtus; Florus was near loſing 
us that of Livy, and Carnelius Nepos the lives of il. 
luſtrious men in Plutarch. I do not remember who it 
was of the company who anſwered, very ſenſibly, it 
was not to be wondered that abridgments only remain- 
ed to us, and great books were loſt, Before the inven- 
tion of printing theſe were fo gear to purcaſe, or get 
copied, that all a man of moderate fortune could do, 
was to procure abridgments of them ; even at preſent, 
now books are not fo dear, the fortune of the generali- 
ty of peaple, and the dimenſions of their apartments, 
do not permit them to have voluminous works, But, 
moreover, is it not doing a ſervice to moſt readers, to 
put into their hands clear abridgments, methodically, 
and well compiled, which contain the moſt intereſting 
facts. It is neceſſary the abbreviator ſhould quote his 
authorities; they may then be conſulted in great li- 
braries, wherein all the voluminous works are de- 
poſited, But, if the abridgment be acknowledged an 
exact one, it ought to be ſufficient for common read- 
ers; and great books ſhould be reſerved for thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it may be to decide upon ſome patticular 
queſtions, Which cannot well be thoroughly examined 
without recurring to the ſource, 
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The Abbe was a good deal acquainted with the illuſ- 
trious Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cambray. He has al- 
ways inſiſted that he had more wit than ſcience, and 
that he was a weak theologian, In attempting to in- 


troduce wit and ſubtlety into his ſyſtem of devotion, he 


wandered from his ſubject, and ſuffered ſome errors to 
creep into his work, intitled Les Maxmes des Saints, 
M. Boſſuet, his ſecret rival at court, was more learned, 
a greater theologian, and a more able diſputant. He 
took advantage of M, Fenelon's faux pas to ruin him ; 
the good Archbiſhop, unprepared for the blow, reſolo- 
ed to ſubmit to it with a good grace; he was deprived 
of the cardinal's hat, which had been promiſed him, 
and to which, it is ſaid, he was even named, in petto. 
In general M. de Fenelon was more mild and amiable 
in ſociety, and M. Boſſuet more learned, able and even 
more dexterous in intrigues, 

The Abbe had alſo ſeen the Cardinal de Vendome, 
who was legate in France, the moſt incapable and rich- 
eſt of all the legates and cardinals : He became an ec- 
clefiaſtic late in life, and being a widower, ſome one 
ſaid, on hearing of his admiſſion into the ſacred college, 
that it was the firſt college he had ever entered, When 
he was legate, it was even neceſlary to explain to him 
what the word legate meant, and what were his powers 
and functions; but he learned no more of theſe than 
thoſe to whom he addreſſed himſelf for information were 
willing he ſhould know. He got his letters regiſtered 
in the parliament ; the Attorney General joined all the 
reſtrictions he thought proper; it was inſerted he ſhould 
do nothing but according to the king's good pleaſure, 
and that his —_ ſhould continue no longer than his 
Majeſty found it agreeable. Theſe were reſtrictions 
made for all future legates, who are, and will forever 
be obliged to ſubmit to the ſame clauſes and conditions, 
Therefore it was a ſtroke of policy in Lewis XIV, to 
decorate, with the title of legate, this good Cardinal, 
who did not hold that office at the expenſe of the cler- 
gy: Being rich, he had no need of great abbies, nor 
epiſcopal or LIES ſees, which he was incapa- 
ble of governing. He did not underſtand the Latin of 
the parchment and papers laid before him to ſign, and 
ſpoke French like his mother, and M. de Beaufort his 
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brother, that is to ſay, like the language of the illiterate 
vulgar: He ſaid j alloins, je venions, and could never 
harangue the king, either when he received the cardi- 
nal's Cap, or when he had an audience as legate, 


The Compte de R*** was famous at court for his 
ſtupidity, The Abbe de Longuerue, who knew him 
well, has told me many things of him, independently of 
thoſe known to all the world; ſuch as that of his nev- 
er being able to tell which was the capital of the State 
of Venice ; and of his having ſaid he was aſtoniſhed 
the king expended ſo much money in getting antiques 
from abroad, whilſt there were ſo many able men in 


France who would make them for him if he Flavio, | 


The following appears ſo naive, frank, and good natur- 
ed, that I cannot but relate it. The day M. R*** 
married Madamoiſelle de *** who was very ugly, but 


had a deal of wit, Madame,” ſaid he to her, © you are 


not pretty, and they ſay I am a fool; let us mutually 
overlook our defects, and. we ſhall make the happieſt 


man and wife in the. world.“ She conſented to the 


propoſition, and they lived affectionately together, He 


was tall, handſome, and well made; their offspring be- 
came numerous, and now figures at the court among 


thoſe of the firſt fank. 

The father of the Abbe de Longuerue ſerved under 
his friend, the Marſhal Fabert, whom the Abbe, when 
young, had ſometimes ſeen as commander: upon the 
frontiers of Champagne, the Abbe's Country. Fabert 
was aſthmatic, and died of a final ſtapage of reſpiration 
in the night. The people of Sedan and its environs 


were perſuaded that the devil had ſtrangled him, How-. 


ever ridiculous and abſurd this opinion may be, it was 
founded upon the aſtoniſhing fortune the Marſhal had 
made, and upon what he ſaid himſelf, not quite public- 
ly, but to his friends and confidents, who repeated it to 
others : He believed firmly in judicial aſtrology, and 
aſſerted he had been previouſly informed of whatever 
had befallen him. He was the ſon of a bookſeller at 
Metz, who, however, had arrived at the dignity of 
maitre echevin, or mayor of the city, The Marſhal 
was, at firſt, a private ſoldier, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
on ſo many perilous occaſions that he acquired, among 
his comrades, the reputation of a ſorcerer, who charmed 
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eennon and muſket balls, and prevented them from 
touching him. Every action, from which he retired 
with fortune and honour, procured him additional rank; 
fo that at the age of rather more than forty years, he 
was captain of the guards, and a general officer. 
never loſt his firmneſs in whatever fituation the army or 
troop he commanded, or his ' own perſon: might be, he 
had always the coup d'atl, juſt and unerring, to judge of 
the ſtep it was neceſſary he ſhould take, and of the rem- 
edy to be àpplied to any difficulty: In other reſpects 
he was incapable of forming a regular plan of a cam- 
paign, as his views were not en e e he accoms 
pliſhed every commi ſſion with Which he was charged. 
here was, probably, ſome policy in his manner of de- 
claring he knew by magic or aſtrology all that was to 
happen, and, that he was ſure never to fall in battle, or 
during the war: In fact he lived for ſome years after 


the peace of the Pyrences. 


The ſoldiers had a convincing proof of his not being 
invulnerable, for he had a-thigh broken at the ſiege of 
Turin: All the ſurgeons were for! cutting it off. M. de 
Turenne, under whom he ſerved, exhorted him to ſuffer 
this operation : He anſwered that he would not die by 
piecemeal, and that death ſhould have him altogether or 
not at all: He ſmiled at the ſame time, and ſaid he 
knew he ſhould get well of his wound; he was fortun- 
ate enough to do fo, He never won a pitched battle, 
but he ſaved, ſeveral times, the king's army, which had 
been drawn into difficult ſituations : He took Stenay 
in the preſence of Lewis XIV, who thus made under 
him his firſt campaign. Another conqueſt, not leſs im- 
portant was that of the Chateau of Clermont, in Ar- 
gonne, capital of the little country of the Clermontois; 
it was looked upon as impregnable, and the reducing of 
it is ſtill eſteemed a prodigy. As ſoon as he had taken 
poſſeſſion of it he ordered it to be raſed, in which he 
ated judiciouſly, becauſe it was an advanced poſt, 
which gave entry to the enemy into Champagne. 
Fabert was generally thought to be one of the moſt 
honeſt men in the world; his diſintereſtedneſs and 
modeſty, on ſeveral occafions, were worthy of ancient 
Rome. He'was not unlearned ; he knew, at leaſt, the 
ancient Greek and Latin hiſtorians, and might havg 
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obſerved therein, that the great generals of antiquity 
had ſometimes made the ſoldiers believe they had to do 
with gods and dzmons. Fa 

The Abbe de Longuerue knew another marſhal, much 
_ Teſs eſtimable than Fabert: This was the Marſhal- d' 


Albret de Mioffens. It was only by making his court 
to Queen Anne of Auſtria and Cardinal Mazarine, that 
he had arrived at that dignity, without having ever 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war. He was no more than a 
ſpurious relation of the Houſe of Albret; but finding 
himſelf erowned with riches and honours, he had ſet 
up a falſe pretenſion to a legimate deſcent, He got a 
certain abbe to compoſe. him a genealogy, whoſe falſ- 
hood was ſo eafily diſcovered that it was generally 
laughed at. The Marſhal was a very idle talker; ſome 
years before his death he took it into his head to be in 
love with Madame de Cornuel, who lived to a very 
great age, and to whom many witticiſms are attributed. 
He courted her for a long time, but, at length, perceiv- 
ing his aſſiduity was in vain, he ceaſed viſiting her. 
The lady, who cared little about him, faid jocoſely ; 
In truth I am ſorry he has left me, for I began to 
hearken to him.“ | 

I know but few more noble expre ſſions, and worthy 
the age of Lewis XIV, when every body prided them- 
ſelves upon being courtiers, than thoſe of M. de Cham» 
illart to M. de Beauvilliers, who was charged from the 
king to tell him to retire to his eſtate of Etang. The 
Duke having put on a melancholy countenance, began 
by aſſuring him that he was extremely ſorry to be the 
bearer of a very diſagreeable piece of news; What, 
Sir,” anſwered M. de Chamillart, “is the king ill ? 
Has any thing diſagreeable happened to the royal fami- 
ty ?” © No, Sir,“ ſaid the Duke. That being the 
caſe,” replied he, © my fears are removed,” M. de 
Beauvilliers then executed his commiſſion, and M. 
Chamillart retired quietly to Etang, between St. Cloud 
and Verſailles : He ſurvived Lewis XIV, fix years, and 
died in 1721, | | | 

The Father Bouhours was amiable in ſociety, ſpoke 

and wrote with purity, for which reaſon the beſt things 
he has written are his Remarks upon the French Lan- 
guage ; his ſtile was otherways languid, by paying tov 
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much attention to it: His erudition was not great, and 
His grand defect was want of taſte; but his rage was to 
write upon that ſubjett ; ſuch are his Maniere de Fuger 
les Ouvrages d'Efprit, and his Penjees Ingenteuſes, He 
was miſtaken in many articles in the firſt of theſe works, 
and has introduced ſeveral falſe and bad thoughts into 
the ſecond ; but theſe books would be uſeful, and worth 
reading, if they had produced nothing but the excellent 
1 intitled Sentiments de Cleante, by Barbier d' Au- 
court. It is not the firſt time that criticiſms of certain 
books have been found more uſeful than the work it- 
ſelf, becauſe they preſcribe rules for taſte,» Therefore a 
journal judicioufly compoſed, would be of the greateſt 
utility, — it would not only point out to us good 
books, and thoſe we ought to read entirely, but the de- 
FeRs of others, and in what they conſiſt. 
The Abbe de Longuerue has left a diſciple whom I ſee 
frequently, and who is, moreover, one of my intimate 
friends ; this is the Abbe Alary : As he will never read 
what 1 am going to. write, I will give my ſentiments of 
him without reſerve, He made his way into the world, 
under the protection and merit of the Abbe de Longue- 
Tue, with whom he paſſed his youth, and wiſhes to 
make people believe, that, like another Eliſha, that 
modern Elijah left him his mantle, his wit and his 
memory, He does not, however, poſſeſs near ſo much 
knowledge as his maſter, He was received into the 
Academie Frangoiſe in 1723, an honour which the Abbe 
de Longuerue had diſdained, In the early infancy of 
Monſieur le Dauphin, the Abbe Alary was appointed 
preceptor to tkis prince, that is, he was charged with 
teaching him to read, whilſt the royal infant. was yet 
in the hands of women, However, when the Dauphin 
was put under the care of men, the Abbe Alary had no 
part in the learned education of the heir to the crown, 
believe ſome ſuſpicions of ambition and intrigue in 
his character, were prejudicial to him. 
The Abbe had formed a little eſtabliſhment, the par- 
ticulars of which being already unknown to many peo- 
le, will ſoon be forgotten by all the world ; they are, 
— worthy of being preſerved. His eſtabliſhment 
was a kind of club, like thoſe in England, or a political 
ſociety, perfectly free, compoſed of perſons who liked 
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to reaſon upon what paſſed, and could jointly give theit 
opinions without fear of interruption, or any bad con- 
ſequences, becauſe they know each other well, and the 
perſons admitted to an audience, This ſociety was call- 
ed the Entre. ſol, becauſe the place in which the mem- 
bers. aſſembled was an ent re- ſol, in which the Abbe 
lodged. It was furniſhed with every thing neceſſary; 
good chairs, a good fire in the winter, and, in ſummer, 
the windows opened upon a pretty garden. They 
neither dined nor ſupped there, but drank tea in win- 
ter, and lemonade, and refreſhing liquors in ſummer : 
The Gazettes of France, Holland, 1 even the Engliſh 
papers were always upon the table. In a word, it was 
a genteel coffee houſe. I went there regularly, and 
frequently found perſons of diſtinction, who had held 
ſome of the fixſt employs, both at home and abroad, 
Even M. de Torcy went there ſometimes. —— This 
roterie, ſo reſpectable in appearance, finiſhed in an un- 
expected manner,——Some differences aroſe between 
the courts of London and Madrid: Lord Cheſterfield, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, finding Cardinal Fleury refrac- 
tory to the reaſons of his court, thought the nation 
might be made.to underſtand what the miniſter could 
not be made to comprehend, Having learned that a 
political club exiſted in the neighbourhood of the Lux- 
embourg, in the apartments of the Abbe Alary, he de- 
manded an audience in the Entre-fol, went there, and 
leaded the cauſe of the Engliſh againſt the Spaniards, 
fore the members who aſſiſted, who, as it may be 
ſuppoſed, ap landed his eloquence, but decided upon 
nothing, e Cardinal, informed of this adventure, 
forbade, in the king's name, the club to aſſemble, and, 
from that time, the Abbe Alary never appeared at 
court, He lived at home, in tranquillity, and was 
very aſſiduous in the meetings of the Academy, 
however, without compoſing any work. He had the 
priory of Gournay ſur- Marne, a few leagues from Pa- 
Tis : This benefice is pretty good, and the priory houſe 
ſtands in a delightful ſituation. The Abbe leads there 
an happy and even delicious life ; with all proper de- 
cency, he receives amiable women, to whom he is 
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aiſant, and who, when he becomes old, will wil⸗ 
lingly be the ſame to him, In my opinion his manner 
of living is to be envied. | 


* 


+ 


ESSAY XLV, 
ON ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Haarvar Abſence of Mind is a real proof of 
folly, or, at leaſt, of great inattention. How happens it 
therefore, that there are people who pride themſelves 
upon this abſence, and think to aſſume an air of impor. 
tance and capacity.. Inſtead of paying attention to 
what is ſaid to them, they wiſh to appear taken up 
with quite another thing: This is, in truth, contempti- 
ble, The only pretence ſuch perſons can have is, that 
their pretended Abſence prevents them from giving 
Par ln are anſwers to embarraſling queſtions; but this 
is at the expenſe of their reputation, I like thoſe bet- 


ter who hearken attentively, and reply flowly.—This 


Was the ancient method of perſons who diſcuſſed im- 

rtant affairs; but it is now no longer in faſhion, 
French natvete cannot accommodate itſelf to it, and the 
multiplicity of affairs with which our miniſters are taken 
up, do not give them ſufficient time. It is in Spain, only, 
where the national gravity permits people to ſpeak and 


Write with circumſpeCion, and where men can conſider 


at leiſure what they have to ſay, or commit to paper, I 


„ knew a Spaniſh ambaſſador, in France, who, importun- 
ed by queſtions inceſſantly put to him, to which he was 


required to anſwer immediately, aud, finding that even 
our young nobility ſometimes let ip unreaſonable ex- 
pre ſſions, which he would have thought himſelf obliged 
to animadvert upon, if he had appeared to hear them, 
took the ne declaring himſelf deaf, and paſſed 
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four or five years at Paris and Verſailles, telling every 
dooy he was extremely hard of hearing, By this meth» 
od he frequently diſſimulated, and made people repeat 
their queſtions two or three times, which gave him time 
to prepare his anſwer, Finally, when he had his audi- 
ence of leave, it was remarked that his ear was very 
fine, and his artifice was' diſcovered when he had no 
longer occaſion to make uſe of. 

I knew a woman of a certain age, whoſe ſlow, but 
dignified manner of ſpeaking, even in ordinary conver- 
ſation, gave her the reputation of a woman of great 
ſenſe, Every thing ſhe ſaid was looked upon as ſo ma- 
ny ſentences and apophthegms. 


— 
ESSAY. XLVI. 


ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Ir is at preſent required of maſters and miſtreſſes of 
families, not to appear too much taken up with the care 
of doing the honours of their tables, Sc. Nothing ap- 
pears more ridiculous than to fee the lady of the houſe 
torment herſelf, give her keys to ſervants to fetch dif- 
ferent things ſhe has in her own particular keeping, 
which ſhe diſtributes, with cireumſpection, on great oc- 
caſions; afterwards preſſing people to eat of what ſhe 
thinks good, as if they had 1t not in their power to have 
as good things ſet before them every day. Theſe mana, 
ners are ſo impolite, provincial and ruſtical that they 
are even baniſhed from the genteel citizens' houſes of 
Paris, from the provinces and chateaux. A houfe 
ſhould be ſo well regulated, that by a fign, or a word, 
from the maſter or miſtreſs, every thing ſhould be in its 
place, and the company well ſerved. But if, in the 


, courſe of the day, they ſhould be diſengaged from com- 
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pany, the miſtreſs ſhould reſerve to herſelf moments of 


recollection, in private, with her ſervants, when ſhe 
fhould reckon the expenſes of the preceding day, and 


give her orders for the preſent and ſucceeding ones ; 


ould know what every thing coſts, and what becomes 
of it. In houſes where maſters and miſtreſſes are too 
elevated to deſcend to theſe minutiæ, a truſty and faith» 
ful ſteward ought to be charged with it ; but, as in a 
well managed theatre, the machinery and decorations 
ſhould be ſo well prepared as to make every thing ap- 
pear at the moment of repreſentation, te be the effe& 
of the ſtroke of a magic wand, 

1 know a good citizen's houſe, the maſter of which is 
rich and eaſy, wherein the common order of things is 
reverſed, The lady commonly charges herſelf withthe 
daily expenſes ; there the contrary is the caſe ; the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe prides herſelf upon her wit, and one 
great mean ſhe employs to gain a brilliant reputation 
is, to give regularly, on certain days, a dinner, on oth- 
ers a ſupper, to thoſe who are reputed to have moſt 
wit and information. The fortune of her huſband is 
equal to theſe expenſes ; he kindly gives into them with 
a good grace, and is as well pleaſed as the company 
with the elegance of her taſte, But, although he ſeems 
not to be intereſted in the diſſertations at which be is 
E. aſks no queſtions, and never ſays a word, 1 

now, from good authority, that he amuſes himſelf 
with them. How do we know that he does not liſten 
as a critic ; it is certain, that this man, who ſays not a 
word, except in helping his friends at table, in the moſt 
polite manner, who ſeems, in the houſe, as an humble 
friend to the lady, and to give orders about any thing, 
ſpends all his mornings in regulating the family ex- 
penſes, and writing out the bill of fare for dinner: He 
{colds his ſervants when they fail in the leaſt part of 
their duty, and preſcribes them precife and exact laws 
for the future ; his people tremble before him ; he 
takes the liberty to reprimand his wife, when, by her 
fault, the expenſes are too great, or the dinner is not 
good enough, 

There is nothing which a philoſophical obſerver ma 
not turn to advantage; and this gentleman might find, 


3 r 
in the ſtudy of theſe little domeſtic affairs, an intereſt 
of conſiderable magnitude. 
— Wl 
„ESS A Y XLVII. 


THE FFFECTS or AMOROUS CONNEXION ON 
: - © "CHARACTER. 


| Acres treating, in this volume, of fo man differ- 
ent matters and objects, I am now going to {peak of love 
and women; but I will not dwell long upon either of 


them ; for I think, like Madame Cornuel, who ſaid, WW 


cannot be long in love, without doing fooliſh things, 


nor ſpeak much of it, without ſaying filly ones. 9 


It is difficult, in every period of life, to inſpire a real 
paſſion; but it is ealy to make moſt women conceive a 
- momentary one; many things contribute to this; a fine 


figure, the appearance of ſtrength and vigour, the graces, , 


wit, or the reputation of it, complaiſance, and, often, a 
decided tone, and light manners, ambitious ideas, and, 
finally, intereſted views ;' with ſo many reſources, it is 
almoſt impoſſible that every one ſhould not find means 
to gratify his inclinations during his youth ; but, in a 
riper age, it is neceſfary to fix the affections. If we 
will not renounce every ſpecies of gallantry, it is ne- 
ceſſary to accuſtom ourſelves early to the ſweet habi- 
tude of living with one whom we love and eſteem ; 
without which, we fall into the moſt gloomy apathy, 
or inſupportable agitation. ' The habitude of which 1 
ſpeak, is more agreeable and ſolid, when founded upon 

the permanent affections of the mind; but this is not ſo 
abſolutely neceflary as not to be diſpenſed with. It is 
certain that the cares of a woman are always more 
agreeable to an old man than thoſe of a relation or 
friend of his own' ſex ; it ſeems to be the wiſh and in- 
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tention of nature that the two ſexes ſhould live and die 
together. | 

e become inſenſible of a ſettled habitude ; and, as 
we do not perceive that a miſtreſs grows old, and be- 
comes leſs * we do not obſerve that her way of 


thinking becomes our own, and our reaſon ſubjected to 


hers, though ſometimes leſs enlightened, We inſenſibly 
ſacrifice our fortune to her ; and this is a neceſſary 
conſequence of the reſignation we have made of our 
reaſon, | | 

Men ſometimes paſs over the infidelities of women, 
becauſe they are ndt perfectly convinced of them, and 
that a blind confidence is a neceſſary conſequence of 
their ſeduction: But if, unfortunately, they come to the 
knowledge of them, it is impoſſible for a man, ſincere- 
ly attached to a woman, not to be ſuſceptible of jealouſy, 
This jealouſy takes a tinge of the character of the per- 
ſon who is affected with it. The mild man becomes 
afflicted, falls ill, and dies; if a repentance, which he 
is always diſpoſed to believe fincere, does not conſole 
him : The choleric man breaks out into rage ; and, in 
the firſt moments, it is not known how. far this may 
carry him; but men of this diſpoſition. are ſooneſt ap- 
peaſed, and moſt frequently to be deceived, | 

Pecuniary intereſt ſhould never be the baſis of an am- 
orous connexion :_ It renders it ſhameful, or at leaſt 
ſuſpicious : Money, ſays Montagne, being the ſource 
of concubinage. But when a tender union is well form- 
ed, intereſt, like ſentiment, becomes common; every 
thing is mutual; and there is but one fortune for two 


ſincere lovers. If they be equally. honeſt, and incapa- 


ble of making a bad uſe of it, this is juſt and natural; 
but frequently the complaiſance of one, makes him or 
her partake too much of the misfortunes and errors of 
the other.. 

Love ſhould never have any thing to do with affairs : 
It ought to live on pleaſures only: But how is it poſſi- 
ble to reſiſt the ſolicitations of a beloved object, who, 
though ſhe ought not to participate in affairs which ſhe 
has not prudence- or courage enough to manage, yet 
having always, for a pretext, her intereſt in your repu- 
tation, welfare and happineſs, how is it poſſible to teſiſt 
an amiable — who attacks with ſuch weapons ? 

2 
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Some ladies have a real, others a borrowed reputa- 
tion ; that of the firſt is pure and unſpotted, founded 
on the principles of religion, conſequently the only 
genuine one; it belongs to women really attached to 
their duty, and who have never failed in the leaſt point 
of it,” whether they have had the good fortune to love 
their huſbands, who have returned their affection; or 
whether, by an effort of virtue, they have been faithful 
to a man' whom they have not loved nor were beloved 
by.—There is another reputation, unknown to religion, 
which delicate morality, although purely human, does 
not admit, but which the wottd, more indulgent, will 
ſometimes accept as good; that founded upon the good 
choice of lovers, or rather, of a lover, for multiplicity 
is always indecent. We are fo diſpoſed to think that 
each loves his likeneſs, that we judge of the character 
of men and women by thoſe of their own ſex with whom 
they have formed an intimacy ; but infinitely more by 
the perſons for whom they conceive 2 ſerious attach- 
ment. Many a man of wit has eſtabliſhed the reputa- 
tion of his miſtreſs, without compoſing madrigals for 
her, but by making known the paſſion with which ſhe 
had inſpired him ; many a woman of merit has created 
or eſtabliſhed the reputation of him whom ſhe has 
adopted her chevalier. After all, it is more dangerous 
to ſolicit than to decline this kind of reputation: It 
happens more frequently that a man loſes himſelf by 
making a bad choice, than he adds to his fame by mak- 
* good one. | 0 n 
- If the publick are indulgent to the attachments of 
fimple individuals, they are much more ſo to thoſe of 
kings and people in place, when they think them real, 
and do nat ful; ett in them either ambition, intrigue, 
or motives of intereſt. All France approved of the 
love of Charles VII, for Agnes Sorel, becauſe ſhe had 
the cou a je to ſay to this Prince that, unleſs he recover- 
ed his kingdom, he was not worthy of her affection. 
The Pariſians applauded the love of Henry.IV, for La 
Belle Gabrielle, and ſung with pleaſure the ſongs this 
monarch made for her; becauſe, knowing her to be 
handſome, and of a good diſpoſition, they imagined 
| ys would inſpire. the king with ſentiments of benevo- 
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Never did a woman love a man more ſincerely than 


Madame de la Villiere loved Lewis XIV. She never 


quitted him but for God alone; and, ſwelled with 


vanity as that monarch was, he could not complain of 


this rivality; ſo much the leſs, as the Supreme Being 
had but the remains of the heart of his miſtreſs, and, 
perhaps never poſleſſed it entirely. a | 

I have. heard an anecdote of Madame de Villiere, 
which I do not remember to have ſeen in print, This 
lady was ſo modeſt, and had ſo little ambition, that ſhe 
reve never told the king ſhe had a brother, much leſs 


had ſhe ever aſked any favour for him, He was ſtill 


young, and had made his firſt campaign among the ca- 
dets of the king's. houſehold. Lewis XIV, reviewing 
his troops, ſaw- his miſtreſs ſmile in a friendly manner 
at a young man, who, on his part, bowed to her, with 
an air of familiarity. In the evening the king aſked, 
in a ſevere and irritated tone of voice, who this young 
man was. Madame de la Villiere was at firſt conful- 
ed, but afterwards told his Majeſty it was her brother. 
The king, having aſſured himſelf of it, conferred dil- 
tinguiſhed favours upon the young gentleman, who was 


father of the firſt Duke de la Villiere, whoſe widow 


and children are ſtill alive. | 
The king's intrigue with Madame de Monteſpan 

was not of a nature to be approved of ſo much as that 
he had with Madame de la Villiere; yet the nation 
did not complain, becauſe it was thought the love of 
this lady procured the publick magnificent feaſts and 
elegant amuſements. The following verſes were a good 
deal ſung at that time. | 


Ah 41 quelle eſt charmante 
Notre aimable cour; 
— Sous le meme tente 
On voit tour a tour. 


La 8gloire et l'amour, 
onquete brillante 
Et fete gallante 
Marquem chaque jou 


On the contrary, the publick were a good deal dif- 
tuſted with the amours of the King and Madame de 
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Maintenon, although more decent, and that a ſecret and 
marriage had rendered them legitimate, It was ob- take: 
ſerved that a love conceived when both parties were the t 
in years, afforded a ridiculous ſpetacle: Moreover, to de 
Madame de Maintenon meddled with the affairs of upor 
government; and it was when ſhe moſt interfered and 


with them, that things fell into decline, and that Lew- 
is XIV, began to experience misfortunes, Which were 
all laid to her charge. 

When the late Duke of Orleans, who was Regent, 
fell in love with Mademoiſelle de Sery, he was not 
cenſured on account of it. The Ducheſs of Orleans, 
natural daughter to the King, was rather beautiful, 
but ſhe was not amiable; Mademoiſelle de Sery, on 
the contrary, was very much ſo, She had a fon, and 
it was predicted of him that he would one day become 
Duke of Dunois. We ſee him at preſent, in Paris, un- 
der the title of Chevalier d'Orleans, Grand Prior of ON 
France, He has not fulfilled what was expected of 
oy yet he has wit, and is, in many reſpects, amia- 
; ©, 

In proceſs of time the Regent fell into ſuch an ir- 
regularity of conduct, that the publick were ſhocked at 
it, It was. neceſſary for him to have many other bril- 
liant and eſtimable qualities to be pardoned ſo great a 
defect; but people were ſo much diſpoſed to indul- 
gence for him, that his affection for Madame de Para- 
bere was approved of, becauſe it was ſuppoſed ſhe real- 
1 loved him, and that he loved her, although be was 

requently unfaithful to her. | ; 

Exterior decency is generally admired, and princes 
and men of diſtinction ought to do nothing to diſguſt 

the publick ; but, right or wrong; it ts but too true, that 
in the end, this publick aſſumes the authority of cen- 
ſuring, without delicacy, every fault : Woe to them 
who are the firſt objects of groſs ſcandal; they become 
the victims to its rage: The publick judges and puniſh- 
es them for it; or, at leaſt, hoots at, hiffes and def- 
piſes them; but, when the number of the guilty in- 
creaſe to a certain degree, it is found, that although 
hiſſes are ſufficient to condemn bad pieces, they are 
not rods enough for thoſe men who deſerve to be laſh- 
ed: They then become tolerated, nothing more is ſaid, 
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and, what is worſe than all, a reſolution is ſometimes 
taken to imitate them, It muſt be acknowledged that 
the temptation to fin is very great, when we are ſure 
to do it with impunity ; and that people are made eaſy 
upon this head, when they are ſheltered from reproach 
and ridicule, ; 


S 
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ON THE METHOD OF STUDYING, READING AND 
SELECTING FROM AUTHORS. 


I RETURN with pleaſure to the favourite ſubje& of 

my reflections, becauſe it is that of my taſte and amuſe- 
ment; namely, reading and ſtudy. There are two 
ſorts of them in the cabinet; the one belongs to our 
profeſſions and functions: Therefore the magiſtrate 
ought to ſtudy the general principles of juriſprudence, 
and give the greateſt attention to affairs ſubmitted to 
his deciſion. The minifter, of whatever kind his ad- 
miniſtration may be, ought to ſtudy the principles of 
the object committed to his care, and apply them as oc- 
caſions require. The father of a family is obliged to 
think of what may ſecure or encreaſe his fortune, to 
take care of his property, and keep an account with 
himſelf as well as with others. Theſe are neceſſary 
ſtudies and occupations, and muſt not be neglected. 
But there is another kind of ſtudy, merely pleaſurable, 
free in its object, and which may ſerve as a relaxation 
from ſerious and neceſſary ones. There are people 
happy enough not to be obliged to employ themſelves 
but in ſtudies of that nature, Women, eſpecially, if 


they be fortunate enough to amuſe themſelves with 


reading, cannot. read too much; by a little method, 


and a proper choice of books, they will find infinite 
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remedies againſt laſſitude, and abundant ſources of in- 
ſtruction. i | 

Life, for a perſon who wiſhes to be virtuous and a- 
miable, is a continual ſtudy, We improve in ſociety by 
living and converſing with thoſe whoſe converſations 
and examples are worth hearing and imitating : We 
learn to diſcover and avoid the ridicule of certain per- 
ſons, whom we but too frequently meet with, but with 
whom we ought to form no connexion. However this 
ſtudy of ſociety cannot fill up all the moments of life; 
it often experiences forced interruptions, longer than 
we would wiſh for. It is then we ought to apply our- 
ſelves to ſtudy in ſolitude; that is to ſay, to reading : 
But we muſt know how to read to advantage; for do- 
ing it without method, choice or taſte, is a real loſs to 
the cultivation of the mind; it ſerves, attmoſt, to fill 
up ſome idle moments; and, when we read in this 
manner, although we may have a good memory, we 
neither learn nor retain any thing. | 

For my part, my method of reading with advantage, 
books of all kinds, foreign to my profe ſſion, is as fol- 
lows, In the firſt place, I recolle& the firſt principles 
of all the ſciences 1 learned in my youth ; afterwards I 
confider in which of thefe ſciences 1 wiſh to gain a 
more extenfive knowledge; I do not ſeek it in didac- 
tic books, in treatiſes made preciſely to inſtru ; ſuch 
kind of reading would form too profound a ſtudy, and 
require too much application, in which people who 
quitted 'other ſerious ſtudies for it, would find no re- 
laxation: I ſeek for books which contain the hiſtory 
of eack ſcience, the progreſs it has made in different 
ages and the rational deductions of authors and artiſts, 
to whom it owes its progreſs, I am perſuaded, that by 
this hiſtorical ſtudy alone of the arts and ſciences, a 
man of the world may learn as much as he wiſhes to 
know of them, and that a good 'Encyclopedia might be 
made by uniting the hiſtory of each ſcience and art, 
and ſhewing how one derives from the other, and the 
relations that are between them. 

My cuſtom is, with books whoſe ſubje&s appear in- 
tereſting, to read them over, and then form a general 
judgment of the work : Afterwards, if I think it worth 
while, I read them a ſecond time, make-extrafts of the 
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beſt part of their contents, and what appears to me 
moſt novel, and criticiſe the principal errors into 
which the author may have fallen. Such is my meth- 


od with books of ſcience and hiſtory ; with reſpect to 


thoſe of ſimple literature, poems, romances, &c. per- 
formances of which we muſt not abſolytely deprive 
ourſelves, becauſe they are a dernier reſort againit the 
fatigne and uniformity of more ſerious books, I make 
no extracts from them, but content myſelf after reading 
them over, with writing, in a few words, my opinion 
upon each, to prevent thoſe who may be tempted to 
read them after me, the trouble of beginning an author, 
by whom they would neither be amuſed nor entertain» 
ed. ä 
There are books of a frivolous kind, in which I 
ſometimes find ſentiments worthy of being ſelected; 
this is what I do: Although the harveſt be not abun. 
dant, it is, at leaſt, precious. Nothing is, in my opin- 
ion, more inſupportable, than the continued reading of 
a collection of poems; they cannot be read but at in- 
tervals ; yet in taking them up frequently, till they are 
all read, very good. things are ſometimes found in 
them. 

I know no other manner of judging theatrical piec- 
es, than by the impreſſion they have made upon me, 
and I am very careful to avoid examining whether 
they be according to the rules of the drama: In my o- 
pinion, there is but one thing to conſider, whether 
there be a kind of probability in the intrigue and char- 
acters; if the firſt be — Og and the laſt pleaſing, 
I think the piece a good one. If it be well written, in 
verſe or proſe, that is another advantage: But the real 
merit of the work does not conſiſt therein. 

The remarks I have made in reading, compoſe, al- 
ready, ſeveral great volumes; They will not be quite 
uſeleſs to my ſon, if ever he forms a rational catalogue 
of his library. 

A man, who has not, nor ever will read, muſt cer- 
tainly, from his ignorance, be liable to ſpeak abſurdly, 
for which he will be expoſed to ridicule ; knowledge 
of the world, and the converſation of men of ſenſe, 
will never ſhelter ſuch a man from raillery : But, on 
the other hand, a man who has done nothing but-read 
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and ftudied, has no knowledge of the world, and who 
bas never mixed with good company, becomes a ſtupid 
and unpolite pedant, and fpeaks abſurdly in another 
manner ; for, as men learn not every thing from books, 
fo books cannot ſupply the knowledge of the world, 
The Abbe de Longuerue, whoſe memory and erudi- 
tion I have ſpoken ſo favourably of, was himſelf an 
unpolite pedant; we are aſſured that Hugo Grotius, 
one of the moſt learned men at the beginning of the 
laſt century, and who was ambaſſador in France, about 
an hundred years ago, was the worſt ambaſſador in the 
world. As he was ignorant of cuſtoms, he underſtood 
nothing of what paſſed at court ; he kept company 
with nobody but pedants of the univerſity, who taught 
him nothing uſeful, and from whom he could not learn 
the manner in which he ought to conduct himſelf with 
kings, queens, princes and miniſters, He went to the 
worſt of all ſources to ſeek information; but what he 
3 he wrote to the States General in fine Latin, 
for he could not write either in French or Dutch: 
Both himſelf and his wife were objects of ridicule at 
the court of France, and nobody read his work, which 
has ſince been ſo much admired, becauſe it contains 
excellent maxims of natural and publick right: Vet it 
will never be learned from this great work, how we 
ought to act in negociations : On the contrary, the let- 
ters of the Prefident Jeannin, who was a mild and in- 
finuating man; thoſe of the Cardinal d'Offat, a pru- 
gent man, who always made reaſon triumphant, with- 
out offending any body ; finally, thoſe of the Compte 
d'Eftrades, whole diſpatches are ſo fine and ſenfible, as 
well as elegantly written, are real models to be adopt- 
ed: But none ought to be ſervilely imitated : A pub- 
Hck man ſhould form'a ſtyle peculiar to himſelf, con- 
formable to the character with which he is inveſted, 
to the manners of the court from which he is ſent, and 
to that where he reſides, Nothing ſhould be more a- 
voided in diſpatches than an affectation of wit, but the 
greateſt attention ſhould be given to expals facts in the 
cleareſt manner to his court. With reſpect to memoirs 
addreſſed to the court with which he has to treat, 
there are ſometimes reaſons for theſe being more ob- 
'{cure and perplexed, _ 1 5 
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1 have always obſerved that men of the robe, em- 
ployed in foreign affairs, became more amiable and 
poliſhed ; and that, on the contrary, in intendancie 
or provincial adminiſtrations, they contracted a ſtupid 
and impolite manner ; the reaſon is not difficult to be 
conceived; an ambaſſador ſtrives to make himſelf be- 
loved, and the intendant pretends to make himſelf 
feared ; One muſt be a courtier, and has two courts to 
pleaſe; the other exerciſes the deſpotiſm of a fingle 
court upon its ſubjedcts. 8 
But I am wandering too far from my propoſed ob- 
ject: I meant to lay, that to write books, equally uſe- 
ful and agreeable, a knowledge of the world was pref- 
erable to ſtudy, It is thus, Saint Evremond and Fon- 
tenelle have "Whew way The latter acknowledged to 
me one day, that he had left off reading: I have 
ſtored my magazine,” ſaid he, © a long time ago; at - 
preſent I ſell my merchandize,” But, to arrive, at this 
point, three things are neceſſary; to read and ſtudy 
methodically, to have a good memory, and, finally, a 

ood ſtock of wit, and a knowledge of the world. 

et we are told Bayle was wanting in the laſt ; but he 
had ſo much wit, and information, that, on reading his 
works, no appeatance is ſeen of what he was deficient 
in, How much muſt this man have amuſed himſelf in 
compoſing his Dictionary, and his Nouvelles de la Re- 
hub ligue des Lettres! He went from object to object, 
and judged of every thing with liberty, ſuperiority and 
eaſe. His Journal is the beſt that has been, or, per- 
. ever will be compoſed, Every book is there ſe- 
lected, thoroughly examined, and judged of in a maſ- 
terly manner. If we may expect ſuch another Jour- 
nal, it muſt be the work of a well compoſed ſociety 
directed by an enlightened preſident : Whoever ſhould 
eſtabliſh ſuch a one, would render a great ſervice to 
ſciences and letters; he would prevent authors from 
wandering, teach them how to treat their ſubjects, 
which, for the moſt part, they are ignorant of, and 
ſhew them the defects of their compoſitions, as well as 
thoſe of their ſtyle. Our academies would not do too 


much by taking this upon themſelves, each accordin 


to its province ; one company alone would not be ſuf- 
ficient : And it would Kill be neceſſary to leave to the 
7 þ RT 
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Mercure, and the little hebdomadal criticiſms, poetry, 
light literature and romances. Perhaps there will be, 
ſome day, found, among my papers, a rational plan'of 
this reformation of the Journals, and reflections upon 
the extreme 'utility they might be of, in compoſing an 
-hiſtory of the progreſs of our knowledge; the moſt 
intereſting of all hiſtories that can be written. | 
I have a library, rather conſiderable, but it is com- 
poſed of books, all choſen for my own ule: It is a 
miſplaced and blameable luxury to have more books 
than you can read and conſult ; yet it is the fineſt, moſt 
noble, and, conſequently, the moſt excuſable of all lux- 
uries; I confeſs, if I could enjoy one, it ſhould be this, 
But it is neceſſary, at leaſt, to know, of what uſe books, 
which we read not ourſelves, may be to others : It is 
both abſurd and ridiculous to have ſuch, whoſe only 
merit conſiſts in being ſcarce, With reſpe& to books 
which. have no other recommendation than the good- 
neſs .of their edition, and the elegance of binding, 
they are till a luxury; but this is pardonable in thoſe 
who are rich enough not to miſs acquiring a good book, 
in the hope of having a handſome one, otherways it 
would be imitating the man, who, having ruined him- 
ſelf in the purchaſe of picture frames, was too poor to 
buy paintings, | 2 
When a library is limited, its compoſition ſhould be- 
ſpeak the profeſſion of its proprietor: It would be ri- 
. to find nothing but poems and romances in 
that of a magiſtrate, and not to find in that of a milita- 
ry man either Polybius, or Cæſar's Commentaries, 
Serious ſtudies require, in thoſe who purſue them, 
an abſolute exemption from all domeſtic concerns, It 
is on this account that a monaſtic life is the moſt prop- 
er for ſtudy, becauſe thoſe who conſecrate themſelves 
to it are always ſute of wanting for nothing, either for 
the moment, or when they ſhall become incapable of 
labour. From hence it may be concluded, that if ever 
the Monks be deſtroyed, erudition and inſtruction will 
ſuffer conſiderably. To this it will be anſwered, that 
there are many orders of Monks who neither ſtudy, 
nor apply to any thing ; to which may be replied, that 
government ſhould rather ſtrive to make them uſeful 
than deſtroy them. | | 
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It is a,great ſatis faction to a man who reads and ſtud- 


ies, to have a perſon with whom he may reaſon upon 
What he has read: Scire tuum nihil eff, 75 te ſcire hoe 


Iciat alta, ſays a Latin poet; but it is neceſlary to chuſe 
thoſe with whom you wiſh to reaſon upon what you 
know and have juſt read; for if, unfortunately, you 
fall into the hands of talkative cenſors, thoſe eternal 
diſputers, it would be better never to have begun a 
communication of ideas in your life, than to have ad- 
dreſſed yourſelf to ſuch people. If you apply to a 
fool, the ſatisfaction is till as little. In ſuch unfortu- 
nate circumſtances, the beſt way is to keep to yourſelf 
what you know. 8 

Forced ſtudies are tireſome and fatiguing ; on the 
contrary, thoſe which are voluntary, flow almoſt in- 

{enfibly. I know a woman, who, having been a long 
time intimately acquainted with a man, wrote to him 
almoſt every day, even when they were in the ſame 
town, giving him an aceount how ſhe ſpent her time; 
what ſhe had read, and communicating to him her moſt 
ſecret thoughts. — The gentleman died, and his heirs 
were polite enough to return to the lady all her letters.“ 
Being one of my particular friends, ſhe had confidence 
enough in me to let me read them, and even gave them 
into my poſſeſſion :; I peruſed them with all imaginable: 
pleaſure; they were full of wit, of thoughts and re- 
flections, equally fenfible and juſt, and were arranged 
in progreſſive order, I put them together, and they 
made four volumes in quarto; after this I paid her a 
viſit, and made her repeat what ſhe had many times 
faid to me, that ſhe could not conceive how it was 
poſſible to have patience enough to write a book. 
Well, Madam,” ſaid I, know that you have writ- 
ten a conſiderable one, better than moſt of thoſe we 
eſteem, which I have brought for your inſpection.“ I 
put immediately into her hand her four volumes in 
quarto, * There,” faid I, “ is ſomething more valua- 
ble than the Letters of Madame de Sevigny, and, per- 
haps, than the Eſſays of Montagne.” She received 
my compliment modeſtly, and was obliged to acknowl- 
edge that it is poſſible to write a book, almoſt without 
knowing it. 1 gave her back her four-volumes ; but, 
as I am a great tranſcriber of notes and extracts, I copied 
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from different paris of the work, about one volume, 
which I preſerve as being precious. 

Montagne learned Latin without a maſter, at leaſt 
Without rudiments, by habitude and rote,—l knew the 
time when the ſcholars of the Jeſuits' college were ob- 
liged to ſpeak Latin to the fervants about them, when 

they aſked for the moſt common pecelſaiies, The Lat- 
in, ſpoken on thoſe occafions, was certainly bad; it 
was called Kitchen Latin: But, ſuch as it way, it creat- 

ed an habitude of ſpeaking that language, This cuſ- 
tom has fince been left aff; it was pretended that it 
fer ved only to accuſtom the children to make fole- 

ciſms, I have, however, found it uſeful to thoſe who, 
travel ing in Germany, Hungary, Bohemia and Poland, 

Rood in need of Latin to make themſelves underſtood. 
The habitude they had contracted when yourg, helped 

them over many difficulties, whilſt, thoſe who go from: 
college at preſept, are puzzled with them, although. 
they have made Latin verſions, themes and poetry, and 
have even gained premiums, As for Greek, it is uſe- 

leſs to think of ſpeaking or underſtanding it with ac- 
curacy.,»-You may know their ſentiments without 

tranſlating books from this dead language, becauſe it is. 
already done. But it is neceſſary, at leaſt to know. 
how to read Greek, to poſſeſs the firſt elements of the 

grammar, and eſpecially the Greek roots, upon which, 

Meſlicurs de Port Royal have written rex work. 
It is incredible how uſeful the knowledge of the Greek 

Toots is in learning the etymology of oF terms of, 
arts and ſcience. If our language, in its firſt barbar- 

ous ſimplicity, be not derived from the Greek, it muſt, 

at leaſt, be acknowledged that two thirds of the words 

we make uſe of at preſent, come therefrom, either di- 

realy or indirectly. c | 

There are didaQic books ſo tireſome and diſagreeable, 
although very ua that they may juſtly be called 
determeats from Rudy, as we fay old and ugly women 
are antidotes to love. Young: people ſhould be ſpared 
the fatigue of ſuch books, by ain others, which 
inſpire curioſity and defire, To intereſt the reader is 
the great art every author of a book ſhould ſtudy. It 
ought to be the end and object of him who writes upon 
fcience, of the hiſtorian, the inventor of romances, and 
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the writer of comedies. But this is not all, it muſt be 
kept up to the end of the work: Hoc opus, hic labor 
eft. 

People to whom I have communicated my k extracts, 
and ſome of my remarks upon different objects, have 
reproached me with not having a ſtile of my own to 
which 1 anſwered, what ſignifies it, if I have the ſtile 
of the ſubject to which my attention is directed P it is 
principally to this ſtile one ought to be attached, In 
writing upon every kind of ſubjeR, it is neceflary to 
obſerve what an author of a comedy is particularly at- 
tentive to, giving each perſonage the language proper 
to him; and the moſt niet of all 1s clearneſs of ex- 
preſſion, and juſtneſs of thought. It muſt not be be- 
lieved that imagination extends the ideas, it is the 
judgment; becauſe this either elevates itſelf, or deſ- 
cends, in a right line, from conſequence to conſe- 
go whereas the imagination moves by fits and 

arts, and wanders, for want of attaching itſelf, to a 
fixed object. | 

There are-two manners of cultivating the menory ; 
cre is by learning by heart, long paſſages from poems, 
entire haragues, and pages of cyphers: With this kind 
of memory wonderful exertions are made, but very 
uſeleſs ones: I call the other kind of memory, by judge 
ment, By this ſort of memory we retain the ſenſe and 
order of things, if this be not a real memory, it is ſure- 
ly a good one; and by which we are belt inſtructed: 
Lt applies to what we have ſeen and read, and fatig- 
ues leſs than the firſt, for we retain every thing with- 
= perceiving it, and, as it were, without wiſhing to 

O it. * þ 

Men of great genius have no need of reading to 
conceive grand and fine ideas, and to form projects and 
plans not only brilliant, but ſometimes very good and 
uſeful. Yet reading is ſtill of great ſervice to them, 


to rectify their thoughts, and ſhew them, by example 
of thoſe who have had ſome of the ſame kind, to what 


ipconveniences they would be expoſed by purſuing. 

them with too much ardour and precipitation, It has 

long ſince been ſaid, that hiſtory has 2 7 19 ex- 

perience 4 that experience is neceſſary to thoſe whe 
2 
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might conceive projects too vaſt, and be carried too far 
by their ideas. . 

The epiſtolary ſtile is that moſt neceſſary for women. 
Thoſe who are diſpoſed to write well in this way, have 
no need of taking pains to ſucceed. They muſt even 
take care not to loſe that eaſy, natural, and rather ſoft 
turn, ſometimes witty, ſometimes voluptuous, which 1s 
truly the ſtile of women. As a lady muſt have neith- 
er an appearance or a manner too muſculine, a look too 
bold, or her head too elevated, ſo her ideas and ex- 
—— muſt not be too aſpiring, nor her ſtile what 
s called lofty; it muſt always appear as if ſhe wrote 
2 and her phraſes ſhould not be overcharged. 

o not believe there are any women who, after hav- 
ing written a work or ſeries of letters, ever gave them 
to be corrected by ſome confidential male or female 
friend, whom they thought capable of writing better 
than themfelves. It is either neceſſary to entruſt to a 
{ſecretary the compoſition of a whole work, or that the 
author, himſelf, ſhould reviſe what he has done, and, 
after having corrected the firſt rough draught, look it 
over again, reQify, and give it the laſt touches; oth - 
wiſe he will run the riſk of giving the work to the 
publick in a patched ſtile, which will evidently appear 
to be by two different hands. 

The ſtile of Voiture, which was formerly in great 


reputation is now juſtly decried. He is a buffoon, who | 


has ſome wit, but without elevation or juſtneſs. Balſac, 
on the contrary, whoſe ſtile is equally antiquated, hal 
an elevation of idea and expreſſion, People who know 
how to make the moſt of every thing, might Rill profit 
from Balſac, by ſome thoughts and turns of phraſes. 
But, 1 muſt again repeat, that the beſt rule for ſtile is 
to adapt it to the ſubject upon which we have to treat. 
J read with pleaſure the letters of a celebrated Intend- 
antof the late reign; his name was Bagnols : They were 
juſtly looked upon as true models for correſpondence 
in publick-affairs. They were ſhort, without the leaſt 


dryneſs, and were clear and nervous. A ftupid ſubal- 


tern could not miſtake the orders the Intendant gave, 
nor refuſe to conform to them; and, a better proof is, 
A man of ſenſe could not fail to admire them, and be 
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ar convinced by the reafons they contained ; for he never 
gave an order without aſligning a reaſon, 
Ns I now return to memory, to {peak of thoſe who have 
e none at all. There are people who, to aid the little 
n they are poſſeſſed of, are obliged to make an, agenda of 
ft every thing they have to carry into execution. A cer- 
is tain Intendant of Tours, who lived at the beginning of 
1— the preſent century, was famous for this. His agenda 
0 was frequently ſtolen from him, and read, and laughed 
Lo at in his preſence, There was found written in one of 
at them: I have taken a reſolution to ſhave myſelf in 
e future, becauſe my fervants are butchers, who flay 
J. me.” And, a little lower down, I will ſay God's 
— death no more, this is an improper expreſſion for a 
n magiſtrate and an intendant; it is better to {ay dog's 
e death.“ M“ was not, however, quite ſo tingular in 
= his memorandums of this kind, as a man, who went 
a frequently from Paris to Lyons, and who wrote in his 
E agenda, to remember to be married in paſſing by 
„ Nevers. 
it Notwithſtanding all I have juſt faid againſt agenda, E | 
O make uſe of them ſometimes to advantage ; it 1s not that 
C I want memory, but I have not one exact enough to- 8 
r remember, at the appointed times, all I have to do in the 
day. This kind of memory is very rare; agenda ſup- 
It plics the want of it, but 1 never think of committing to. 
= paper my reſolutions and rules of conduct. I know a. 
X very learned man, and of great application, who makes. 
4 yery uſeful reſearches, and reduces them wonderfully 
* to order, with the pen in his hand; but the poor man 
t has neither wit nor memory. I have learned from this 
. oddity a very ſingular circumſtance: A man of quality 
8 wiſhed to have his genealogy ; he applied to the perſon 
. of whom I have juſt ſpoken, knowing him to be learn- 
- ed, exact, and fond * himſelf in that way. 
e M. B*** did him this ſervice with the greateſt pleaſ- 
c ure; he turned over hiſtorians and genealogiſts, made 
t extracts from ſome old titles, and took copies of them; 
— finally, after fix weeks labour, he gave every eclairciſſe- 
n ment required. Two years aſterwards, a man of the 
, ſame family, but of another branch of it, not far remov- 
e ed from the former, not knowing who had drawn up 


the genealogy. of. his couſin, begged M, B*** to make 


— 


him one alſo, 'Fhe good man ſet to work immediately, 
and found the ſame proofs, but without recolle&ing any 
thing more than to have had occaſion to read the ſame 
papers, but when, and fpr why, he had forgot. The 
two coulins having communicated to each other their 
genealogies, found them alike, mentioned reſpectively 
the author, and found him to be the ſame man. 

I have read, in an eulogium of the Abbe de Louvois, 
that he was brought up, according to the-wiſhes of his 
father, who was then high in power, and neglected no- 
thing to make his fon an able man. The moſt learned 
people deviſed methods on purpoſe to teach him every 
thing in a ſhort ſpace of time. He was fed,” lays 
his panegyriſt, with the elixir and quinteſſence of 
© every kind of ſcience, as the richeſt and moſt delicate 
* are with ſtrong broths, juices of meat, and eſſences of 
5 the belt fruits,” The compariſon is a good one; but, 
as good ſtomachs rre neceſſary to thoſe who are fond of 
ſuch rich cookery, to digeſt all the aliments, reduced 
to ſmall quantities, ſo it requires a well organiſed head 
to retain the principles of all the ſciences, reduced to 
abridgment, But the perſon in whom this firſt educa- 
tion has ſucceeded, need give himſelf no more trouble 
for the reſt of his life, to-become the moſt learned man 
in the world; Every thing conveys to him inſtruction, 
_ Increaſes the maſs of his knowledge, and fixes itſelf up- 

on a baſts already eſtabliſhed in his head; he cannot 
hold a new converſation, nor open a book, without 
finding a new ſource of information, It 1s, perhaps, in 


this manner, that people at court appear to know, and- 


really do know every thing, without, ſeemingly, ever hav- 
ing learned any thing, | | 

The Engliſh have very little ſtile, and ill leſs meth- 
od; but they have ſtrong and elevated thoughts: Ac- 
cuſtomed to overlook ee in matters of policy 
and government, their daring genius is the ſame in eve- 
ry reſpect. Their pleaſantries are neither mild nor 
cautious; their ſatire is violent, but ſometimes very 
delighiful. We are already acquainted with Dean 
Swift, one of their moſt ingenious and ſatirical authors. 
His work is well enough tranſlated into French. It is 
generally more eaſy to render Engliſh pleaſantries into 


other languages, than to tranſlate, for inſtance, Italian 


— 
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ones into French, and ours into any language whatſo- 


ever, becauſe Engliſh ſatire falls upon things, and the 
perſons are well deſcribed, and in very ſtriking colours; 
whereas the Italians play upon words, and the French 
flutter round the object at which they laugh; they joke 
and play with it as a cat does with a mouſe ; conſe- 

vently theſe pleaſantries are very difficult to under- 
fand and render, Nothing can be better written, or 
more agreeable to read, than the papers of the SpeQator. 
If the Engliſh had many like this, we could not be too 
anxious to become acquainted with them: But I fore- 
fee that we ſhall have many bad tranſlations of this firſt 
and excellent Engliſh author ; that from hence a new 
taſte of literature will be eſtabliſhed among us ; that the 
French, who never know he to check their enthuſi- 
aſm, will Anglify themſelves, and that we ſhall loſe ma» 
ny of our graces in acquiring fome of their ſpirit, ideas, 
and liberty of thinking and writing, Voltaire has al- 
ready ſaid, that when men think forcibly, they expreſs 


themſelves forcibly alſo ; this is true ; but ſtrength of 


thought may be carried too far, and become equally 
rude and diſguſting in ideas and ſtile. 


ene 
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N THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF VOLTAIRE. 


Vorraire, with whom I have always aſſociated, 
fince we were together at college; whom I love perſon- 
ally, and efteem in many reſpe&s, is not only a great 
and harmonious verſifier, but what every body does 
not know as well as I do, a great thinker. His abode 
in England elevated his ſoul, and ſtrengthened his 
ideas: He is capable of publiſhing them courageoully, 
having the ſame ſtrength of mind which ſome authors 
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have had, who dared to publiſh what nobody before 
dared to write: Moreover he has a gracefulneſs of ſtile, 
ſufficient to expreſs and make pleaſing certain ideas, 
which would diſguſt, were they rendered by any other 
perſon, The | heroic trumpet, which he put to his 
mouth in the Henriade, became an agreeable pipe in 
ſome of his fugitive pieces. It is not uniform, but he 
knew how to vary its tone; perhaps all he wants as a 
poet, 18 imagination ; but this is, at preſent, very difh- 
cult to have, there have been ſo many people full of it, 
that whoſoever would produce any thing quite new, 
would create ridiculous and frightful monſters, There 
are two parts in tragedy, intrigue, and that of detail and 
verſification, Voltaire does not triumph in the firſt, 
but he is ſuperior in the ſecond ; and a proof that this. 
is the principal one, is the difference between the ſuc- 
ceſs of his theatrical pieces, and thoſe of other authors,. 
ſuch as la Grange Chancel, who excels in all the fable 
of his tragedies, but which are pitifully written, Vol- 
taire, in details, is neither ſo great as Corneille, or ſo 
tender and amiable as Racine ; perhaps he is not even 
equal to Crebillon ; but ſtrokes of wit, and delightful 
poetry, are ſo frequent in his pieces, that the ſpectator 
or reader has not time to examine whether any thing. 
better might be produced. The proſe of Voltaire is fully 
equal to his verſes, and he ſpeaks as well as he writes, 
Nothing can be more clear than his phraſes, they are 
contracted without ſtiffneſs ; no unnatural period, nor 
rhetorical figure; all his adjectives agree with their 
ſubſtantives: Finally, his proſe is a model which his 
cotemporaries ſtrive always to imitate, without wiſhing 
to acknowledge it. His Hiſtory of Charles XII, may 
have ſome defects, conſidered as an hiſtory ; his Lettres 
Philaſophiques, contain bold thoughts and criticiſms, 
which certainly are not always juſt ; but his ſtile is ad- 
mirable. Voltaire is only forty years of age; if he lives 
to be old, he will write a great deal mote, and be the 
author of works upon which much will be to be ſaid 
both for and againſt, Heaven grant that the magic of 
his ſtile may not give credit to Falſe opinions and dan- 


gerous ideas ; that he may not diſhonour this charming 
ſtile, in proſe and in verſe, by applying it to works 
whole fubjects may be unworthy of the painter and the 
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colouring ; that this great writer may not produce a 
multitude of bad copyiſts ; and that he may not become 
the chief of a ſect, to which it will happen, as to many 
others, that the diſciples will miſtake the intention of 
their patriarch, 


LESSER 


ESA: ts 


THE DECLAMATION OF THE ACTORS OF THE 
THEATRE FRANCOIS DEFENDED. 


I HAVE frequently heard the Actors of the Theatre 
Francois reproached with their ſinging manner of 
ſpeaking ; this reproach is, in my opinion, ill founded, 
What is declamation, eſpecially in verſe, if it be not 
ſinging ? There is no harm in ſinging poetry, or ani- 
mated proſe, which is cadenced, and ought to be har- 
monious ; but the ſinging muſt be juſt, and conforma- 
ble to the true ſenſe of the words: 1 do not ſpeak of 
little comedies in proſe; they ought to begin in the 
tone of converſation, But as kings, princeſſes, gener- 
als of armies, or men of the world, ſpeak not in verſe, 
eſpecially in rhime, tragic verſe muſt be declaimed with 
animation and cadence, The Roman orators pronouns 


ced their diſcourſes in the forum, with a flute accompa- 


niment, which regulated and modulated their tones 
ſo muſicial ſcenes ought to be nothing more than a fine 
noted declamation, and better ſupported by an accom- 

animent, well adapted to the ſenſe of the words and 

tuation of the actors. Even the ſymphonies, executed 
in the orcheſtra, ought to bave a ſubjet, which is, I 
believe, called a motive, to fignify and indicate ſome- 
thing. It is alſo neceſſary that the muſic of a ſcene in 
French ſhould be compoſcd for words written in that 
language, without which it varies from the ſenſe and 
object. Lulli, although a foreigner, was careful te 
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conſult, on this head, all the authors of the words of his 
operas ; and it is perhaps owing to this, that ſome 
ſcenes of their dramas, being well rendered and ſung, 
intereſt us ſo much. Deſtouches and Campra were 
equally attentive in this particular; it appears that 
Rameau, a new compoler, very eſtimable, learned and 
agreeable, in other reſpects, neglects it, in which he 
does very wrong ; he Tpoils the repreſentation, and 
makes it unnatural. Our muſick {till retains ſomething 
of the age of Lewis XIV, it is noble and expreſſive ; 
let us not render it unnatural, or—upon reflection, do 
Gentlemen, do with it as you pleaſe, After all, it is 
well worth while to diſpute about, to diſcuſs a thing, 
upon Which every perſon ought to decide according to 
its effect, and the ſenſation it gives him; in this caſe it 
may well be ſaid, that we muſt not diſpute ypon taſte, 
I have juſt declared mine in muſick, and eſpecially in- 
lyric ſcenes ; but let every one judge of it in his own 
way, and feel ſuch ſenſations as are moſt agreeable to 
himſelf. It is, at moſt, for men of the art to diſcuſs the 
— from whence theſe ſenſations reſult: It is 
ufficient for the generality of mankind to feel them. 


